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Pouirics is a serious study,—serious as our lives and 
liberties. He who invests it with the charm of fiction awakens 
our suspicion, and weakens his power to convince. But, 
strange as it may seem, some of the best thinkers that the 
world has seen, haye encircled political abstractions with the 
zone of beauty, and clothed sober experience with the many 
colored rings of romance. Every age has been enriched by 
some figment of a Commonwealth. Far back in the depths of 
antiquity, the poets feigned a happy land, where, amid per- 
fumed airs, leafy groves, silver streams and perennial pleasures, 
men communed with the gods, inhaled the breath of the 
blessed, and grew into the image of goodness, and into likeness, 
love and harmony with the beauty of truth. Greece was the 
favored retreat of these dreamers. The delightful land of the 
South filled the Greek with lovely conceptions. The supersti- 
tion of fear brooded over the dark forests of the North. The 
rapture of hope lit up the eyes of the Grecian, and he saw in the 
trembling of the orange-tree and in the glory of its bloom, an 
airy embodiment of beauty; and in the spray of ‘the cascade, 
and the prism which spanned it, a living presence of grace. 
Not only did a divine harmony pervade their unrivalled 
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dramas, arousing the hidden soul of the hearer and beholder; 
not only did it give precision in delineation, which vanished 
imperceptibly into proportion, flinging a radiance around the 
rival easels of a Protogenes and an Appelles; not only did it 
shed a fascination over the marble forms of the Parthenon, 
giving them an ease and vitality which seemed the offspring of 
spontaneous inspiration ; not only did it pervade the philosophy 
and sway in its fiercest tumults the democracy which met 
around the avora, and the mob which collected in the Piraeus, 
thus controlling the policy of the nation: but it arose above 
them all, and, as on a ray of transparent light, sought the 
far off Atlantis in the West, and there planted its colony of 
hopes and dreams. 

Long before Socrates taught, an architect of Miletus, dis 


daining the precision of square and compass, left his employ- 


ment of building temples and laying out streets, passed the 
pillars of Ilercul Ss. beyond which the ships of his native place 
had never ventured, and drifted in a fairy-shell boat of fancy 
across the Western main to the realms of the blessed. There he 
constructed his Commonwealth. The severe critic, Aristotle, to 
whom we are indebted for an account of this enterprise, passes 
his strictures on its mechanism; and the fine workmanship of 
the artisan almost vanishes before the touch of the * Seraphie 
Doctor.” the enchanter of Stagira. The architect, with more 
earnestness and less irony than a modern. satirist,* seems 
profoundly enamored of the number ¢/ree. His Commonwealth 
is divided into three classes: artiticers, husbandmen and 
soldiers. Ilis territory is divided into three portions: sacred, 
common and private. There are three fountains in the mind, 
Whence springs three kinds of injuries, to be remedied by 
three kinds of punishment—insults, damages and death. In 
order to bring the whole government within the compass of his 
mystic number, he ordained three functions for the rulers—the 
concerns of the state, the affairs of strangers, and the manage- 
ment of orphans. 


It is unnecessary to comment on this model of a republic. 


It is important only as a forerunner of Plato’s, and as an illus- 


* Vide Dean Swift's Zale ofa Tub. 
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tration of the tendency of Hellenic genius. But a more 
extraordinary piece of fanciful mechanism was the Common- 
wealth of Theopompos of Chios. It rivals an eastern tale in 
extravagance. It is prolific of giants; and magical illusions 
pass through it in mazy confusion. It may, however, be 
allegorical. It has its place of war, its peaceful city, its rivers 
of pleasure, its tear-compelling fruits and renovating Medean 
magic. It is wanting in that easy transition and naturalness 
of narrative which graces the ideals we shall presently notice. 
There is wanting in this, as well as in the Panchaia of Euhe- 
meros, that attention to great principles which alone can give 
to political tiction its charm for the philosopher and its dignity 
for the statesman. Still, in these we may see the germinal 
inclination of the Grecian mind, which afterwards bloomed 
and bore fruit in the splendid conceptions of Plato. His 
o Republic” overshadows all the other ideals of his country- 
men. It stood alone and incomparable. Plato holds the 


balance of power in the visionary universes, nay, he is 


paramount. His was the model which Campanella copied in 


his Ovty of the Sun; the antitype of the’ fragment which 
Bacon has left us in his Vew Atlantic, a work which gives 
little satisfaction to the reader of his Advancement of Learning, 
and which is unworthy of the genius which planned the 
Novum Orgaunum ; it doubtless led Sir Thomas More abroad 
in search of his * Utopia,” and animated his namesake Dr. 
More, the most enthusiastic of modern Platonists, while he 
constructed his Theory of the Ideal World; it furnishes a 
pattern for Berkeley, to whom is attributed the singular 
Adventures of Signor Gaudentio di Lucca ¢ and finally it 
supplied an example for Ilarrington, when, under the cover 
of tiction, he set forth his ideas of a Commonwealth for his 
own isle—the * Oceana” of the Northern seas, a work which 
called forth the //oly Commonwealth of Baxter, and the 
Jiea of Hume. Plato—the divine Plato—not only leads 
the choir of classic antiquity, in composing and hymning the 
harmony of divine philosophy, but in striking that sublime 
strain in which all may join who aspire after a happier and 
holier existence upon earth. 
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We can scarcely in the brief space of a single article, give 
more than a glance at the general features of these several 
works. We select three, imitating the old architect, of the 
more prominent and familiar, to illustrate the uses and abuses 
of this creative faculty. 

The Republic of Plato is the synonym for every beautiful 
vision, and the Utopia of More is the epithet of every wild 
chimera that can visit the mind. The latter has become an Eng- 
lish word, expressing impracticability, but its philological sense 
is alittle ambiguous. Some supposed that More wished to 
throw a delightful uncertainty around the geographical position 
of his Republic; that, therefore, he uses the word as derived 
from the Greek negative ovand To 70%, a place, no place; others 
derive the word from ¢, and ro zo, the happy place; but 
this is not essential, for to most of us the supremely happy 
somewhere is nowhere, at least, upon this earth. The Oceana 
is not so well known as the other works, because, perhaps, it is 
less romantic; yet Ilume, in reviving speculation upon this 
subject, in his succinct, quiet, cold, characteristic /dea of a 
Perfect Commonwealth, gives the meed to Harrington’s 
work as the only valuable model that has yet been offered. 
From David ILume we would have been surprised at any other 
decision; we would as soon have expected that his eye of 
skepticism should look upon human nature with the warm 
and confiding enthusiasm of Plato, as with ‘the quiet humor 
and hearty satisfaction of Sir Thomas More. When we 
read his own /dea, how nude, shivering, narrowless, skele- 
ton-like it appears‘ No warmth, no ornament, no elasticity, 
nd animation; it seems the offering of despair, the image of 
death beside Plato's bounding hopefulness, and More’s genial 
picturesqueness. The Oceana is more matter-of-fact, and its 
aim is more direct. It was called into being under circum- 
stances very different from those which gave birth to the 
Republicand Utopia, They are all, however, in one point of 
view, eminently practical. They should not be condemned as 
the splendors of dreamers; they should be tested by the char- 


acters of their authors, by the circumstances under which they 
were written, by the spirit in which they were undertaken, 
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and by the effects which they produce on the mind. These 
are the tests which we will proceed to apply. 

Plato, Harrington and More had all been travellers and 
observers. According to the most popular accounts, Plato, 
after the death of Socrates, visited Italy, where he completed 
his aquaintance with the Pythagorean philosophy. He passed 
several years in Egypt, where he studied with the priests. He 
went thence to Phoenicia, where he became acquainted with 
the religion of the Jews; thence to Babylon, where he learned 
astronomy and the doctrines of Zoroaster. Hlis adventures 
in Sicily, and with the tyrant, were really quite romantic. 
Having been too bold in teaching Dionysius the duties of a 
ruler, he was compelled to tly—was sold as a slave, redeemed 
and returned to Athens where he established his Academy. 
He had ample opportunities to collect practical and experi- 
mental knowledge, even if the turbulence of his native Athens 
had failed to arouse him from his reveries to a closer obser- 
vation of men and manners. Plato was decidedly practical, 
although we are apt to deem him the reverse because his 
theories are so incomparably sublime, forgetting that there is 
no incompatibility between theory and experience. 

More was a foreign ambassador, as well as the ablest law- 
yer of his time; and even then it was not considered a pro- 
fessional failing to be worldly wise. At the early age of 
fifteen, while yet a page in the house of Cardinal Morton, he 
was noted for the fertility of his invention. We can see the 
creator of Utopia in the young, laughing rogue, that would 
suddenly step up among the players who amused the old age 
of the Cardinal, and “never studying beforehand his part, 
make it up of his own invention, which was so witty and full 
of jests that he alone made more sport than all the players 
besides; for which, his towardliness, the old Cardinal was 
much delighted in him, and would often say of him, ‘ This 
child, whoever shall live to see it, will prove a marvellous rare 
man.” The prophecy was fulfilled to the letter. His judg- 
ments on the * woolsack ” were distinguished as much by their 
rare wisdom, as by their dispatch; for at one time during his 
Chancellorship, a remarkable fact occurred—an era happened 
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in English equity, the chancery docket was disposed of—not a 


case remaining undecided. Sir Thomas had it entered on the 
record, and well he might. The prophecy was fulfilled : 
When More sometime had Chancellor been 
No move suits did remain ; 
The same shall never more be seen, 
Till More be there again. 

Neither was Harrington wholly a dreamer. He lived in an 
era when men had not time to dream, or to hear dreams. 
Cromwell would not have seized his MSS. had they been subtle 
cobwebs spun, as Milton supposed Plato’s were, after a de- 
bauch. Hlarrington’s mind received its direction from the 
acute Chillingworth; and even before he attained his majority 
he visited the continent. He was heard to say that before he 
left England, he knew no more about monarchy, anarchy, 
aristocracy and the like, than as so many hard words, the sig- 
nitication of which he had learned in the dictionary. He 
visited Holland just after she had gallantly thrown off the 
Spanish yoke. He went to Italy and there studied the ethies 
of the political masters, and he was particularly enamored of 
the civil polity of Venice. On his return he was appointed 
to an oftice about the king, who became very fond of him, 
listened to his arguments for a Commonwealth, and treated 
him with apparent affection. Harrington adhered to him with 
singular consistency ; was with him even on the seaffold ; and 
on his death retired to his study to meditate on the condition 
of his country, and to build that system which he has given 
us inthe Oceana. HUis after career is known—the effect of his 
writing on Cromwell, whose power was not to be endangered 
by the * paper shots,” as he called them, of Harrington—his 
imprisonment by the restored Stuart—and his unwavering ad- 
herence to the Commonwealth, through every political Vicissi- 
tude, awaken our sympathy and admiration, and prove to us 
that although the Oceana was dressed in fiction, it was 
founded on fact. 

It is not a little singular that the most efficient politico- 
ethical writers have written under adverse circumstances ; nay, 


under circumstances which are in glaring contrast with the 
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principles they advocated. But these very circumstances may 
have given the motive and their amelioration may have been 
the aim. The prudential politics of Aristotle were composed 
in the time of Alexander. Livy wrote in favor of a Common- 
wealth in the reign of Augustus; but the golden chains of the 
court did not trammel his discursive pen. Machiavelli wrote 
his /’rince when Italy had no prince whose ear was open to 
anything but the soft accents of the courtier, and the tuneful 
measure of classic elegance. When the Republic of Plato was 
written the Athenian demos were yet dazzled by the meta- 
physics of the sophists. Virtue and vice were regarded as 
mere illusions of the mind. The eternal distinctions between 
truth and falsehood were well-nigh obliterated. But the instrue- 
tions of Socrates had evidently been the means of forming a 
large party in Athens, favorable to progress and to the metamor- 
phosis of its civil and religious institutions. Their master had 
been judicially murdered, and their plans frustrated. So, after 
the subsidence of popular feeling, those who had absented 
themselves returned, and by way of avenging the resistance 
before offered to their projects, exalted the name of their 
leader, and prepared and embellished their schemes of reform. 
Such, probably, were the circumstances under which Plato 
wrote the epublic. It must have been published about the 
close of the ninety-sixth Olympiad, since the “ ExxAnora 
Sovoear’ of Aristophanes, performed in the ninety-seventh, 
evidently glances at it and holds its eccentricities up to public 
laughter. But the Grecian people had degenerated; Athens, 
the ~ eve of Greece,” had been dimmed by passions and 
lawlessness. Although she could still appreciate the music of 
her tongue, as it rose from the grove of the Academy like an 
anthem, her integrity had been broken, and every Cleon and 
Alcibiades whose genius surmounted the level of the mass 
swayed her at will. Plato retired into his leafy retreat, where 
he could enjoy the spiritual inheritance left to him by 
Socrates ; recall those pure ideas of justice which had fallen 
from his master’s lips; lay them as the foundation of indi- 
vidual happiness and social harmony; purify and ilumine 
them with that fire, which, Prometheus like, he stole from 
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heaven; blend with them his own ideas of truth and 
unity; embody them in the glowing splendor of his divine 
diction, and give them a local habitation far from the sound 
of the demagogue’s voice and the people’s hurrah—far beyond 
the setting sun—in our own western world, where, even then, 
they may have been realized in Aztec and Peru. 

In the time of More, Christendom was made the spell of 
the Popish enchanter; but the charm was beginning to break. 
The refined casuistry of the Church had paved the path to 
heaven with pearls and gold. Immunity for future vice had 
been given under the smile of the Virgin ; sensuality had been 
concealed beneath the cowl; ambition beneath the surplice. 
Venus had worn the veil of the nun, and Bacchus the hood of 
the friar, and all had sung hymns with pealing organs in dim 
cathedrals, to Him that taketh away the sins of the world! 
This was the age of Christian sophistry. It differed from 
heathen sophistry, as the calm quafting of the hemlock differed 
from the infernal enginery of the Inquisition. There was 
then, as now, the difference which d’Aubigné points out be- 
tween catholicism and popery. More and his friend Erasmus 
were pious catholics. No shade of suspicion ever darkened 
their motives. Whatever we may think of Sir Thomas’ 
alleged intolerance, and there are conclusive evidences to be 
urged in its defence,* (notwithstanding a late English review- 
er,) his religious opinions in the early part ‘of his life were 
latitudinarian. The Reformation and its excesses alarmed and 
shocked his mild nature, and he afterwards became convinced 
of the present expediency of uniformity of faith. “It is,” 
says Erasmus, “a sufficient proof of his clemency, that while 
he was Chancellor, no man was put to death for these pestilent 
dogmas, while so many at the same period suffered for them 
in France, Germany and the Netherlands ;” and Lord Campbell, 
in his Lives of the Chancellors, remarks that it was not until 
More retired from office, and was succeeded ly the pliant and 
inhuman Audley, that heresy was made high treason, and the 
scaffold tlowed with heretical blood. We mention these author- 


ities, not so much to defend Sir Thomas, as to account for 


* Vide Professor Smythe’s Lecture on History. 
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what may seem an incongruity between his widely-tolerant 
religious opinions, and his subsequent official conduct. He 
was ever of a modest and retiring disposition. He was 
compelled to take the great seal. Long before he became 
Chancellor, he would leave his briefs and devotions, and retire 
into the cloister of contemplation, and while lashing with quiet, 
vood-humored satire, veiled under an occasional absurdity, the 
chicanery of the court and the corruptions of the Church, would 
plead for a reform in the State, founded on individual right 
and toleration in religion wide as even our Roger Williams 
could have wished. He clothed his conceptions in a felicitous 
latinity, imbued them with the dignity of philosophical dis- 
crimination, mellowed them with the golden light of Hesperian 
romance, and enriched them with all the noveities of the open- 
ing world of El Dorados. 

The long vexed question of royal prerogative and popular 
privilege had been decided. The “ right lvivine to govern 
W rong ” had been contemptuously set aside by Puritan Eng- 
land. The sacred right of popular resistance had been estab- 
lished; but power yet remained in the hands of some not 
loathing its exercise. The royal victim must be immolated ; 
and by way of superfluity Charles Stuart laid his head upon 
the block. This having been done, James Harrington, heart- 
sick and pensive, retired from the stained platform into his 
study to meditate. England had suffered long from the 
haughty house of Stuart. Old England had suffered, even 
during the plausible reign of good Queen Bess, who was always 
chary of her prerogative. What availed the baronial charter of 
Runnymede’ Thirty times had it been renewed by Parlia- 
ment. The theory of privilege had been repealed by successive 
Parliaments; but its observance in practice—what was it, but 
a mockery and an insult to the Saxon spirit‘ Thus felt Har- 
rington as he sat down to the history of English wrongs and 
English rights. In the first he saw real red grievances 
crimsoning the page ; the second, he read in parchment, which 
sounded prettily enough in the ear, but hollow enough on the 
heart. What other interest can there be in this realm, that 
the people should be thus outraged for centuries! Royalty 
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must be abolished ; a Commonwealth must be established with 
such a libration in its frame that no man, not even Oliver 
himself, shall have the interest, or, having the interest, the 
power to disturb it. Happy idea! Noble theme for con- 
templation! How shall it be framed, so that without contra- 
diction to itself, to reason, to experience, it will regulate itself 
without resistance in perpetuity’ Such, probably, were the 
conceptions which met Harrington, ‘7 /imine, when he began 
his model. He searched history, called into existence orators 
of the brain, who declaimed about his imaginary laws, gave 
them the authority of the old sages and the eloquence of his 
own heart, imbued their lips with the ‘honey of persuasion,” 
tried their sentiments in the tires of experience, and moulded 
them in the symmetry of system ; and thus sprang, like a Venus 
from the wave,a land of happiness and harmony from the 
bosom of the northern seas. 


We have’ now before us the three happy Republies. It 


may not be uninteresting to examine the principles on which 
they were founded, and the spirit which pervaded them. 
Pure as they appear when contrasted with the eras in which 
they were written; splendid and unattainable as seems their 
object, they are not the ¢mposs/bi/ities which they are generally 
supposed. Difficulties, the most formidable, are not impossible, 
yalera ev dvvatra oé ay. Of their practicability we shall 
hereafter speak ; we refer now to their existence in Reason. 
Give Archimedes an object, and he will affect it by his instru- 
ments ; give philosophy and ethics certain premises, and they 
will transform its morals and condition. Let us see what we 
can give our theorists. 

With Plato, education is the Archimedian power. Whether 
he does not expect more from it than he reasonably should, 
is questionable ; but that it is a tremendous regenerating agency 
this age and country illustrate; and if civil polity is ever to 
arise in the majesty of perfection, we know of no other o1 
fitter influence by which it will be accomplished. Plato be- 
lieved that men were something else beside gross matter ; 
that they were not dumb stocks and stone; but spirits with 
capacities to be filled, and inclinations to be bent. He felt 
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that life was something more than the quick red blood ; 
time, something else than heart throbs,—that 


“ He most lives 
Who thinks most—feels the noblest—acts the best.” 


The intellectual and ethical development by which Plato 
would influence the individual renders it impossible that he 
should be content to dwell in any other than the very society 
that exists in the Republic. This development depends upon 
an acute insight into the human soul, whose discordant ele- 
ments are harmonized and made the spring of every grace and 
beauty ; that dwelling, as in a sanctuary of health, the young 
should imbibe good from all around them, whence aught may 
strike their sense, like airs that are wafting health from purest 
climes. 

Sir Thomas, with little of Plato’s philosophical acumen 
with which to apprehend and classify the fitting phenomena 
of mind, without his daring in the enunciation of principles 
that boldly traverse the path of prejudice, measured man 
more by his external manifestations and his actual history ; 
selected from each state some well-tried measure and wise 
maxim ; extracted the spirit of his ethics from Christianity ; 
bound them all together by a common brotherhood, and thus 
formed a system in each particular perhaps practicable, which, 
as a Whole, never existed, but which might exist in that ad- 
vanced state of mankind which Plato’s influence upon the 
plastic soul would produce. He locates his Utopia upon an 
island of the western main, and in its arrangement endeavors 
to reduce everything, save religion, to a uniform standard. 
His fifty-four cities are laid out with a provision which ex- 
tends to every street and every house. A certain number 
constitute a family; a certain number of families select a 
magistrate ; each member lives a certain time in the country 
and a certain time in the city; wears a common costume and 
eats at a common table. By a wholesome discipline, similar 
to that of the Peloponnesian Republic, he is trained in the 
same habits of obedience and industry—in the same processes 


of agriculture and commerce, and by arrangements which bear 
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a wonderful resemblance to the “ series and groups” of Fourier, 
all his industrial energies are happily developed, all his re- 
lations to society are forwarded by a unity which supposes a 
very great change in the manners of mankind 

Plato, by a divine intuition, penetrates into the nature of 
the human soul and draws thence the causes which are to 
produce social harmony. More, by his ingenious talent, dis- 
cerns the best recorded thought and experience, and by a 
collation of effects establishes results of admiral uniformity. 
Plato allures to virtue by showing its beauty; More would 
guide usin its pleasant path by a happy restraint; Plato 
would prevent rather than punish ; More would mould character 
rather than crush it by penalties. Ile would build no throne 
in Utopia lest ambition should aspire ; use no ornaments lest 
men should become vain and effeminate ; nor present any at- 
tractions lest they be dazzled. Plato builds thrones, surrounds 
them with embroidered canopies and splendid decorations, and 
places upon each a republican, that all may rule in their own 
spheres with a roval equality. Plato is superior to Sir Thomas 
as the orator is superior to the mere rhetorician; as Cicero is 
superior to Quintilian ; as the poet is superior to the artistic 
translater; as Spencer surpasses Pope Plato is an ingenious 
inventor, while More is a talented constructor. The harmony 
of the latter is that of the silver-sounding instrument played 
by a cunning hand; the harmony of the former is that of an 
Eastern) fountain gracefully leaping upward, then dancing 
over pearls and precious stones to its own ravishing melody. 
Picture before you his community of men, endowed with the 
vifts of wisdom: excommunicating all those who are incorri- 
gible in disposition from long perversion ; trying and refining 
by their pure ordeal the rising race; frowning upon the fan- 
cied superiority of wealth and the foppery of fashion, with no 
caste but that of virtue, no nobility but that of manhood ; per- 
mitting this one to turn the turf under the clear sky with the 
shining plough-share; that one to chisel the column for the 
towering temple; and those to whom it is congenial to become 
the servants, workmen and traders of society, and thus each 
one to realize his own idea of life in his own way with the 


oy 
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same rapture as the philospher in his study and the painter in 
his studio; the courageous defend from aggression by the 
same law which makes the intellectual the legislators of the 
Commonwealth ; and to this latter, the highest eminence where 
none are low—there is ever a path open by which goodness and 
wisdom may reach their proper spheres. Under such genial 
influences each individual is led, step by step, to act well his 
part ; and, although like the allegorical knights of the /aérie 
(Jueen, not perfect in all the cardinal virtues, yet all when 
combined in the State, as were the the twelve virtues in Prince 
Arthur, produce a perfect archetype of human magnanimity. 

As the Oceana is less poetical, it is consequently less attrac- 
tive; but as a useful model, it is perhaps preferable. Its 
structure is mechanical. It seems supported by underpinning 
and buttresses, and regulated by weights and ingenious com- 
pensations. It stands out in strange contrast to the sublime 
ideal of Plato and the splendid romance of More ; it was de- 
manded by exigency and was not infused with the spontan- 
eous outpouring of enthusiasm, or thrown off as the oceupa- 
tion of a leisure hour. It is wanting in soul though not in 
spirit ; the matter is learned and the style perspicuous. The 
fundamental idea is, that government is not an accidental or 
an arbitrary institution, there being in society natural causes 
producing their necessary effects as well as in the earth or in 
the air. Harrington looks beneath the superticies of society 
for the causes of the then existing agitations, and finds them 
in the increase of property, and consequently of power, in the 
hands of the commons. Hence his apothegm : - Empire fol- 
lows the balance of property.” This is the grand solution of 
which James Harrington is the CEdipus, and for which a bio- 
grapher claims for him an eminence with Galileo, Harvey and 
other discoverers. That property has its influence in govern- 
ment is most true, but the extent of that influence has been 
more clearly ascertained since the middle of the seventeenth 
century. It is also true that it is not the paramount authority 
in the State; and that it should not be, every principle of our 
nature suggests, the experience of England attests, and our 
inborn independence demands. This question of property has 
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been the mountain in the otherwise even path of our specula- 
tors. Some glance around or soar above it; but the most 
meet it boldly, insert their bore silently, and shatter it by 
their explosive appliances. Plato does not hesitate at a com- 
munity of property; More advocates it, perhaps only as a 
cloak for his satire; and Iarrington is by no means equivocal 
in his opinion. We should not hastily condemn the classic 
speculators on this vital question ; for there was wanting in 
their times that protecting arm which stimulates to labor by 
insuring reward which we possess. The rich beld their pro- 
perty by a tenure as frail as their title was flimsy. It was by 
no means the accumulation of honest toil—the results of a 
sweating brow, which is the best title a man can have to a 
portion of God’s bounty. 

Another prominent idea of the Oceana is the ballot. 
Avrarianism is to preser equality in the root by the balance 
of dominion, and the ballot by an equal rotation conveys it 
into the branch or exercise of sovereign power. This seems to 
have been a new idea, at least, in the time of Harrington. It 
troubled his answerers exceedingly, as it always will trouble 
the “demure, grave-looking, spring-nailed, velvet-pawed, 
green-eyed despisers of public opinion,’ in every age and 
country. Ilis friends had a club called Rota, where they met 
to discuss political principles, and where by way of essay, they 
used the ballot. The novelty of the operation filled their 
meetings, and the experiment might have been made in 
Parliament had not some iron-hand meddled overmuch in 
State affairs at that time. But it has become a mighty 
instrument in the hands of the descendants of the old 
Commonwealth men. We are doubtless indebted in a great 
degree to James Harrington for the still small voice of the 
ballot, which stays the tempests of party and persuades all into 
patriotic acquiescence. The plan of the Oceana is simple. 


The first part consists of preliminary dissertations on liberty, 
beginning at its dawn and closing with the times of the first 


Charles. In the second part he enters the visionary realm ; 
he lays down in the form of laws for its government, certain 


positive propositions ; introduces imaginary legislators who 
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represent various nations, as Israel, Athens, Sparta, &c. ; calls 
into his council Bacon, Hobbes, Cromwell and others under 
the titles Verulamius, Leviathan, Olpheeus, Megaletor, &e. ; 
gives them the floor to discuss his laws, enlivens their rhetoric 
with metaphor and enriches their oratory with even more 
philosophy than would now bé tolerated from a Macaulay or a 
Guizot ; and at last interposes the buckler of the Archon, the 
Premier of Oceana whose decisions give tone and character to 
the work. The laws thus enacted Harrington believed would 
establish equality in the framework of society. He saw the 
causes of the decay of all governments in the want of this 
equilibrium between different departments; and since he had 
furnished the proper balance, his government would live 
forever. -He did not consider that a very little friction, or 
even the slightest jar would increase by its own action, until 
the harmony of his contrivance should become confusion. 
The earth itself, as it “spins around on its soft axle,” is 
silently changing its relations to the universe; and at the 
best, finite reason cannot bestow upon anything mortal that 
immortality, or upon anything corruptible that incorruptibility, 
which the Almighty has refused to His productions. We are 
no friends to that rash generalization which would make the 
stars turn in circles rather than in ellipses, because it fills some 
loved idea of beauty. The world has had such a system of 
celestial mechanies, but who lives now—Galileo or his inear- 
cerators! It has had an @ priort system of metaphysics ; 
but where now are the golden books of Eugene and Raymond 
Lully’ The schoolmen might elaborate and retine; Thomas 
\quinas might delve into his dialectics until he should turn 
the universe on a syllogistic axis; but still the world would be 
marking time to the dull music of conservatism. Now, 
though our speculators differ as widely as the manners of 
their respective eras; although many of their ideas are 
chimerical aud absurd; and although the results are impracti- 
cable; yet, in this idea which runs throughout all their 
speculations, we agree with them, that moditications must be 
tiade, that improvements are always in order, and that that age 
is recreant to the past and reckless of the future that will not 
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dare and do something beyond the confines of mere barren 
custom,—something beside “swallowing antiquity whole” 
because gorgeous with the mystic pomp of elder days and 
armed with the authority of age. There is no government in 
which we cannot, with every day, discern many deficiencies, 
some redundancies and very few things that are not susceptible 
of change or emendation. An enlightened age will be governed 
more by reason than by authority; else, why this frequent 
enacting and abrogating ; why this continual probing and 
analysis of the primordial principles of society; why these 
reformatory movements, these conventions to reéstablish 
fundamental constitutions‘ These peaceful movements are the 
most cheering signs of our age. 

Now, since reforms cannot be made without previous con- 
ception anal contemplation, there is nothing reprehensible in the 
mere HMAgINAry forms of our authors. If their conceptions are 
true: if the intellectual ore is good, it is none the worse for being 
wrought into beautiful and elegant figures stamped ina pertect 
mould, or because glittering with the flash of fancy. We have 
seen that our authors were practical men; that they lived in 
trving times; and we might hence conclude, @ priors, that the 
subjects upon which they treat are worthy of the consideration 
of even a practical age; but we subjoin one or two illustrations 
from the most flighty of them to show that they were in 
spirit, and would have been in deed, practical reformers. 
There cannot remain a doubt upon the mind of any reader of 
the Utopia, but that its author anticipated the great principles 
of commercial reciprocity, (S80 long considered Utopian) 

“afterwards established theoretically by Adam Smith, and now 


about to be realized by the greatest commercial people on the 


globe. “If Ido not find in the (topca,” says Lord Campbell, 


“all the doctrines of sound political economy advocated by 
Adam Smith, | can distinctly point out in it the objections to 
a severe penal code which have at last prevailed after being 
urged in vain by Romilly and Mackintosh.” We know well 
the change that has been gradually taking place in public 
sentiment, as well as in jurisprudence, in relation to penalties. 
A very great number of the best thinkers of our time doubt 
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the right of society to take life at a//. It is then a matter of 
present interest to observe the practical wisdom of the old Lord 
Chancellor, who would have introduced many remedial measures 
had it not been in advance of his age by many centuries. As 
we have not room to quote, we refer the intelligent reader to 
the original in which the many salutary effects of a humane 
penal code are insisted upon, and simple yet good reasons 
urged in its favor. We need not go into further detail to 
prove the practicability of (topia. With some no demonstra- 
tion could overcome the prejudice of the name under which it 
is imparted. To the truth-loving, names are but the shell, 
principles the kernel. Let the sincere reformer ask whether 
there is one form of society more perfect than another; then 
let him inquire which is the most perfect of all; after this he 
will be able to bring any real constitution or legal enactment 
as near it as possible, thus making it practical in every sense 
of the word. 

The tendency of such speculations and the propriety of 
indulging in them, have ever been questioned. One class of 
minds have framed theories of mathematical exactness, and 
like the alchemist, dazzled by one splendid idea, have thrown 
fortune, reputation, character, heart and life into the crucible, 
and at the momentous trial of their charm have found for 
their golden dreams the bitter ashes of disappointment and 
despair. The other class reject all speculation, have no cer- 


tain idea, but in the much abused name of common sense 


demand specific experiment for everything. They apply their 


avros egy to every theory, and, when too late, find that the 
expanding soul will not be compressed within the circle of 
their narrow comprehension. Between these too far separated 
extremes there lies the golden mean. Plato, the most sublime 
of our authors, does not, as is generally supposed, reason by 
rash generalties. He ascends to them, as Coleridge has shown, 
in the order of nature, from particulars,—the same method 
which Bacon pursued. We could show this at length, but 
we forbear. Because Plato is lofty, therefore must persons 
believe that he is poetic. Because he stands on the highest 
summits around which the eagle sweeps, they will not believe 
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that he ascended thither, step by step as the chamois, but on a 
bold wing of generalization. In his /epublic this process is 
clearly discernible. He analyzes the mind of the individual, 
and then draws his conclusions as toa number of minds in 
society. But it may be asked, are not social phenomena in- 
tricate and complex, and can universal prescriptions, appli- 
cable to individuals, be applied to society 4 Yes: but only 80 
far as the social and individual characters are identical. 
Hobbes and Machiavelli, looking on the dark side of 
human nature, regarded man as a huge leviathan to be re- 
strained from rude outrage by an iron grip. Plato and More, 
who regarded man too exclusively, perhaps, in his divine char- 
acter, may each and all agree in regarding social identical with 
individual phenomena; and to a certain point all of them 
may be right, and so far that the general laws of each may be 
applicable to society ; but it is, on the one extreme, unphilo- 
sophical to refer all the unforeseen, peculiar and infinitely 
varied circumstances of society to the general ideas of the one 
class: and since from these circumstances, combined with the 
dogma of a Hobbes, we may draw principles in economy, 
founded in the fear and seltishness of men, or combined with 
the idea of a Plato principles of national glory, founded in 
the hope and disinterestedness of human nature—it would be 
as unphilosophical on the other extreme to condemn such 
speculations for their seemingly impractical tendency. 
Without inquiring how much of the individual is or should 


be sunk in society, (a question of such confusion and intricacy 
as to require a Psyche to sort out the truth from the error) we 


cannot but see that the Ss) stems of our authors, if applied to 


society now, would be as incongruous as the laws of the im- 
agination applied to the motions of the heavenly bodies. If 
ever realizable it must be in a Commonwealth of angels; but 
this is not the test that we propose to apply. In this view 
their authors never expected their realization; however, 
this does not decide their absurdity, any more than the 
failure to be a perfect Christian decides the absurdity of St. 
Paul's advice to Timothy: “ All Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God and is protitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
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rection, for instruction in righteousness, that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 
It was never expected that all men, or even a society of men, 
would reach the happy points whither the author’s imagina- 
tions tended any more than the mariner expects to land in 
the star by which he directs his course. But have they then 
he place in this world? Is the spiritual ear of society closed ¢ 
Is government but a painted corpse’ Is that unseem arm, 
which no forging can fetter, paralyzed‘ Have those hoarse 
undertones of public opinion, that mutter great principles in 
vreat curses, ceased for ever ¢ Has that hidden heart, in whose 
tire constitutions of paper and symbols of power are as chaff, 
stopped its mighty pulsation 4 [as that spirit infused into 
the uprising Mlasses ceased to pervade, feed, invigorate and 
energize the anatomy of government ¢ No! There is a moral 
sense—a soul in the State, which longs for something more 
than the tariffs, the bank and the bankrupt bills of a temporiz- 
ing present ; which looks for some celestial beacon to direct 
the course of popular movement throughout the eternal future. 
If it be an infirmity to love to minister to the aspirations of 
the invisible soul of the State, it has been the infirmity of 
earth’s noblest minds. If such ministration be dreaming, it is 
thre dreaming of a Jupiter. 

The earth has often given refuge to spirits kindred to Plato. 
More and Harrington, who have felt themselves imprisoned in 
these * walls of flesh,” and in their longings and strivings, have 


burst the bonds which held them, and have soared towards the 


perfection of a purer existence, kindling their undazzled eyes 


at the full mid-day beam, purging and sealing their much 
abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance. In 
the wildest aberations of such spirits, we recognize a sublime 
aspiration which creates within us an awe and binds us to 
them in generous sympathy. A Pythagoras talked of an im- 
material unity and a material duality, and fancied that the 
efficient and essential cause was hidden beneath his mysterious 
principles of numeration; and as he hung entranced upon his 
idea, he believed that he saw things invisible to mortals, 
and heard the far off music of the spheres. A Paracelsus, 
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impressed with the perfect uniformity of the universe, that 
“ Jupiter est quodcumque vides, quocumque moveris,” inferred 
that the same unerring Hand which bound the sweet influences 
of Pleiades and loosened the bands of Orion, likewise planned 
the human soul; and that this breathing microcosm, man, sym- 
pathized with the * poetry of heaven,” and hung its destiny 
on the changes and combinations of the burning stars. 
Something of the same spirit, less erratic, more noble, inspired 
Plato and his followers with the belief that there was a latent 
principle of harmony by which the jarring units of existence 
could be combined and reproduced with ten-fold loveliness in 
one boundless devotion to the commonweal, and in one un- 
deviating faith in the supreme intelligence. Something of the 
same spirit now glows in the bosom of every live member 
of this Commonwealth of America. Call it what you will, 
destiny or what not, it is leading us as a cloud by day and a 
pillar of tire by night. It beckons to us from the dim and 
shadowy distance; it illumines our faces with hope and lights 
our eyes with enterprise. Whocan define it? As well define 
infinity, space, eternity, ' Yet. whoso heartless as not to feel it 7 
Its effects are seen in the throbbing pulse of America; it over- 
whelms and controls us; yet who would stem its rushing stream 4 
It was this idea which inspired the eloquence of Everett, as 
he recalled the prophecy of Berkeley, and as he beheld “ man 
forever flying westward from civil and religious thraldom, 
bearing his household gods over mountains and seas, seeking 
rest and finding none, but still pursuing the flying bow of 
promise to the glittering hills which it spans in Hesperian 
climes. In that high romance,’ he continues, “if romance it 
be, in which the great minds of antiquity sketched the fortune 
of the ages to come, thes pictured to themselves a favored region 
beyond the ocean; a land of equal laws and happy men. The 
primitive poet beheld it in the islands of the blest; the Doric 
bards surveyed it in the Hyperborean regions; the sages of 
the Academy placed it in the lost Atlantis; and even the sterner 
spirit of Seneea could discover a fairer abode of humanity in 
distant regions then unknown.” 


We look back upon these inspired predictions, and almost 
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recoil from the obligation they imply. By us must these fair 
visions be realized ; by us must be fulfilled these high promises, 
which burst in trying hours from the longing hearts of the 
champions of truth. There are no more continents to be re- 
vealed; Atlantis hath arisen from the ocean, the furthest 
Thule is reached, and there are no more retreats beyond the 
sea, no more discoveries, no more hopes. Here, then, on these 
shores, a mighty work is to be fulfilled, or never, by the race 
of mortals. 

And is there no energy in this our Saxon race, no elements 
of perfection in this our human nature, by which to attempt 
that destiny‘ Was Plato toying with a bubble, More fondling 
a phantom and Harrington playing with a feather? We think 
of the unspotted life and stainless soul of the divine Man of 
Galilee, who dare believe and answer, No! We attempt to 
grasp the idea of finished and consummate excellence—the 
real attributes of God which pervade all nature, exhibiting His 
infinite power, wisdom and goodness; yet our finite mind 


believes and would answer, No! There must be a principle 


of perfection, although but feebly developed as yet, in the soul 
which acknowledges Him as the fountain. This principle 
glimmers here and there through all literature. We can best 
enunciate it by borrowing an image from Milton. ‘In the 
building of the temple,” says he, ‘*some were cutting, some 
squaring the marble and others hewing the cedars; and when 
every stone was artfully laid together in contiguity, there arose 
out of many moderate varieties and brotherly similitudes the 
goodly and graceful symmetry of perfection.” The perfection 
of Plato differs from this, in that the pile, like an Aladdin 
palace, rises from some unseen enchantment, or like an exha- 
lation, 
with the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies, and voices sweet,” 

presenting not a mere contiguity of materials, but one 
continuous pile of chaste magnificence. One is the perfection 
of the prismatic ray, whose hues are beautifully blended; the 
other is the perfection of the beam, clear, unique, white, 
straight and dazzling. More and Harrington gather the 
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graces from the masters and form an image whose softened 
symmetry and majestic mien enchain the taste. Theirs fs the 
magic of the marble, comparatively cold and colorless, vet sO 
artful that you are surprised into admiration—so rounded that 
its proportions gradually dilate upon the enchanted vision. 
Plato catches the beauty which leaps with warm spontaneity 
from his own master-soul, and leaves an image whose 
evanescent gradations of shade, exquisite allusion and glorious 
coloring enrapture the intellect and enthrall the heart. He is 
the polished and appealing eloquence of the perfect man, 
starting from the canvas with the divine attribute written on 
his brow. The works of the Britons may be imitated and 
even bettered; but the image of the Greek battles every 
attempt to emend or imitate. ,The enraptured beholder sees 
but “one immortal feature of loveliness and truth: he cannot 
Hy from the force, the brilliancy, the ineffable purity which 
transcends all art, absorbs all thought and lifts the soul into its 
own beautiful and blissful heaven. 

To him who recognizes that nobility in human nature, 
which, even when practice differs, always detests vice and 
defends virtue: to him who believes that a eood and not an 
evil omnipotence created us; that every day deadens a note of 
discord and sweeps a string of harmony in the luman soul ; 
to him who feels that there is a universal conscience which 
will never cry peace while impunity and Injustice exists; to 
him, the Republic, the Utopia and the Oceana embody an 
earnest sense and a congenial faith in the swmad gravissiiig ue 
fines of social existence which has ever been sung by the 
prophetic harps of the earth, and uttered by the divinest 


oracles of heaven. 
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Ix every continent of the globe, there is some one region 
where the Past has intrenched itself against the Present, and 
maintained its ancient barbarism unaltered amid the ever- 
changing world of progress and civilization. Such a region is 
Patagonia, in South America; the line of the Rio Grande, in 
the United States; Albania, in Europe; and in Asia the wild 
mountain tract extending from the Oxus to the Himalaya, 
called by its warlike inhabitants ‘“ Wilajit’ ( Mother-land), 
but better known to us under its Persian name of Afghanistan 
(country of the Afghans). 

From the shores of the Frozen Ocean to the reedy banks 
of the Oxus, Northern Asia is in the hands of Russia. From 
Cape Comorin to the precipices of the Khyber Pass, Southern 
Asia is in the hands of Britain. Between the two lies a fierce 


mountain population of mixed races, variously estimated at 


from 4,000,000 to 7,500,000, among which independent 
Mohammedanism in Asia has found its last and surest refuge.* 


* Afghanistan is the headquarters of the Soonee sect, as Persia is of the 
Sheeahs, the latter reverencing Mohammed's son-in-law, Ali, as his true 


successor, the former rejecting him. 
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Secure amid the solitudes of their native hills, they lead the 
semi-pastoral, semi-warrior life of the Scottish Highlanders in 
former times and the Cireassians of our own, practising without 
stint all the virtues and all the vices of barbarism. Brave, 
hospitable, chivalrous, cunning, eruel, intolerant of change, 
bigotedly attached to his own customs, and looking down upon 
surrounding nations with the disdain of the born-warrior, the 
Afghan is, indeed, one of the strangest waifs stranded by the 
ebb of the Middle Aves upon the shore of the nineteenth 
century ; and those who have seen him as he is, leaning upon 
his long mountain rifle, with his tierce black eyes gleaming 
from beneath the shadow of his yay colored turban, his crimson 
sash knotted around his waist, and a perfect arsenal of pistols 
and daggers outlining their embossed handles against the 
snowy Whiteness of his ample caftan, must recognize him at a 
glance as a being whose natural element is war. 

Nor is the country unworthy of the people. Snowy peaks, 
frowning  precipices, fertile valleys, sunny pasture-lands, 
shaggy woods, deep, vloomy gorges, white-walled cities em- 
bowered in clustering foliage, alternate throughout the whole 
of this Asiatic Switzerland, which, separating the great plain 
of India from that of Tartary as its European counterpart 
separates Lombardy from the Rhineland, still defies from its 
rocky fastnesses, the two great civilizations which are slowly 
closing upon it from either side. The network of mountain- 
ranges which culminates to the north in the Hindoo-Koosh, 
and to the south in the mighty mass of Himalaya, environs it 
.on three sides with a natural rampart penetrable only by a few 
narrow and perilous detiles, such as the Khyber Pass to the 
North-east, and the Bolan Pass on the South: and in the 
centre of this great fortress of Nature lies the wide green 
plain upon which, on a small river of the same name, stands 
the far-famed city of Cabul. 

Despite its manifest superiority both as a military and a 
political centre, the Afghan metropolis suffered a temporary 
eclipse about the middle of the last century, through the rise 
of its southern rival, Kandahar. The latter, founded in 1754 


by Shah Ahmed, the greatest of Afghan sovereigns, speedily 
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grew into one of the largest and most flourishing cities of the 
kingdom; but on its founder’s death in 1772, his effeminate 
son Timour, retransfered the seat of government to Cabul, 
where it has remained ever since. 

It must be owned that this dignity is fully merited. The 
tirst glimpse of the Ameer’s capital, lying amid its life-guard 
of encircling villages on the broad, well-watered plain, which 
the low purple hills close in on every side, has a marvellous 
picturesqueness, heightened by the countless gardens that 
complete every Eastern landscape through which the tiny 
river goes dancing and sparkling in the sunshine like a child 
at play.* The houses are of wood, but much neater and more 
commodious than is usual with Asiatic cities. The great 
bazaar and several of the more important public buildings are 
of essentially modern construction, thanks to the partial 
demolition of the place by the English in October, 1842 ;: but 
it possesses one splendid monument of antiquity in the tomb 
of the Emperor Baber, the founder of the Mogul dynasty of 
India. 

The climate of the central plain is surprisingly healthy on 
the whole, although the uncleanly habits of the natives and 
the disproportionate amount of fruit which they consume, 
render them liable to the same diseases which have so fearfully 
ravaged Khokand and Bokhara. Foreigners, on the other 
hand, are chiefly exposed to the risk of fever and ophthalmia, 
owing to the sudden and violent changes of temperature 
produced by the unequal elevation of the surface, and the 
keen winds that sweep down from the encircling mountains. 
At some seasons, the night temperature falls below that of the 
day fully thirty degrees Fahrenheit, a fact which has more 
than once proved fatal to the Hindoo soldiers employed by 
England. 

From a military point of view, again, the position of the 
Afghan capital—which may be compared with that of Sophia 
in Western Turkey—is admirable for all purposes of defence. 

*Cabul may be easily imagined by those who have seen either 


Damascus or Samarcand, although it lacks both the commanding surround- 


ings of the one, and the wonderful architectural richness of the other. 
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Placed at the intersection of the four great roads leading to 
Koondooz, Herat, Peshawur and Kandahar, it is protected on 
the North by the snows of the Hindoo Keosh, and on the 
South and East by the westernmost spur of the Suleimann 
range, while the more practicable approach from the south- 
west is commanded by the impregnable fortress of Ghizni, the 
Afghan Gibraltar, which has never been taken but once, and 
then only by treachery.* In a word, Cabul needs nothing 
but a more complete system of fortification to make it one of 
the strongest places in Central Asia. 

Such, then, is the * debateable land” for which the two 
yreat pioneers of the Far East—the Slavonian and the Anglo- 
Saxon—are about to contend. The struggle is a momentous 
one; and it may not be amiss to examine however hastily and 
imperfectly, the resources which each of the two rivals can 
command, 

Between England and Russia, as at present confronted in 
the East, the balance of material advantage unquestionably 
lies with the former, which had already completed her conquest 
of India by the annexation of Oude in 1856, at a time when 
her future opponent was still creeping cautiously along the 
North-western border of the vast territory which is how 
wholly in her power. The great quadrangle of Hindostan is 
traversed by railways from North to South and from East to 
West. Bombay and Calcutta are now within sixty-three hours 
of each other, and the officer who returns from his holiday on 
the breezy coast of Coromandel, quits the cars only to rejoin 
his regiment at the gates of Peshawur. The fierce native 
tribes of the North—the Sikh, the Rajpoot, the Ghoorka— 
have been compressed into the mold of European discipline, 
and are now among the stanchest soldiers of the nation which 
conquered their fathers. The English flag floats over a well- 
appointed force of 22,698 British soldiers and 118,663 natives, 
without reckoning the countless irregulars. Out of the twelve 
native rulers who still bear sway in British India, viz.: the 
Maharajah of Gwalior, the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Mahara- 


jah of Oadeypore, the Begum of Bhopaul, the Rajah of 


* During the English invasion of 1841. 
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Indore, the Gaékwar of Baroda, and the Maharajahs of 
Bhurtpore, Puttiala, Jodpore, Jeypore, Travancore and Cash- 
mere—only the last has ever given any cause to doubt his 
fidelity, and two of the number, Scindiah of Gwalior and 
Holkar of Indore, have proved theirs in the darkest crisis of 
the great agony of 1857. 

On the other hand, Russia’s position in Central Asia has 
no such advantages. The Kizil-Koum (Red Sand) Desert, 
which occupies the whole central portion of her territory, 
being absolutely uninhabitable, she has to maintain her hold 
upon Turkistan exclusively by a line of military posts along 
the outer rim of the horse-shoe formed by the two great rivers 
which inclose the central desert, viz. : the Syr-Daria or Jaxartes, 
and the Amu-Daria or Oxus. Many of these posts are nothing 
more than little mud forts, covering asmaller area than Madison 
Square, (New York,) and armed only with three or four light 
guns apiece. Forts Kara-Butak and Uralsk, on the steppes to 
the North of the Sea of Aral—Forts Nos. 1, 2, Perovski and 
Djulek on the Lower Syr-Daria, and the garrison-towns of 
Turkistan, Tehemkent and Tashkent, higher up the stream— 
these, together with the great military centre of Samarcand 
farther South, compose the cordon which connects the frontier 
of European Russia with that of Afghanistan, 13,000 miles 
distant. 

Nor are these drawbacks compensated, as is sometimes the 
case, by an overwhelming weight of numbers. Of the 
1,174,000 men whom Russia, by exerting her utmost strength, 
can call to arms at the present moment, but a very small por- 
tion could be made available for a campaign to the south of 
the Oxus. Asia alone deducts more than 200,000 from the 
sum total, véz., 167,300 for the Caucases, 22,504 for West and 
15,478 for East Siberia, and 26,500 for Russian Turkistan. Add 
to these the innumerable garrison of European Russia, the 
large standing armies maintained in Poland, Finland and the 


Baltic Provinees, the 153,000 troops still occupying Bulgaria 


and Roumelia, and the reserves which must be held in readi- 
ness for a possible renewal of the late war—and it shall be 


seen at a glance that Russia has but few men to spare against 
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the Anglo-Indian frontier, and absolutely no facilities for 
transporting them thither if she had them. Moreover, the 
Syr-Daria being only one foot deep in many places during the 
dry season, and the magnificent Oxus being still unutilized as 
a highway of steam navigation, all reinforcements and supplies 
sent to any force operating in the south of Central Asia, must 
necessarily follow the long and laborious overland route, at 
an expense which may be estimated by the single fact that the 
transport of every quarter of flour despatched from Orenburg 
to the Sy r- Daria costs $12. 

But in compensation for all these drawbacks, Russia pos- 
sesses one advantage which can hardly be overrated—that of 
superior skill in diplomacy. In this point, indeed, her supe- 
riority is so manifest as to desire,no demonstration. How she 
deals with Eastern nations, those who are familiar with the 
career of Gen. Ignatieff can judge for themselves ; how Eng- 
land deals with them may be summed up in the pithy sentence 
with which a great historian has branded the sledge-hammer 
policy of ancient Rome: * By repeated and wilful errors of 
judgment she lost ground which she was subsequently forced 
to regain by wholesale war and bloodshed.” In the last cen- 
tury, the diplomacy of Lally and Dupleix gained France an 
ascendeney over the native Princes of Hlindostan, which was 
only transferred to England, after many a hard battle, by the 
consummate military skill of Lord Clive. In our day, Russia, 
without firing a shot, has won over the Ameer of Afghanistan, 
whom Britain is now preparing to win back by the persuasive 
-arguments of Snider rifles and mountain howitzers. 

The real cause of all this is that the Englishman, go where 


he will, is still essentially a European, with all the European’s 


instinctive horror of outlandish customs and habitual disorder, 
and an unconquerable impulse for “ putting things to rights.” 
This is precisely what the conservative Oriental can least 
endure. To any ordinary Asiatic, even the tyranny of his own 
rulers is less hateful than the foreigner’s well-meant but awk- 
ward attempts at reorganization and reform; and it is now a 
matter of history that such attempts were the prime cause of 
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the most dangerous outbreaks which have ever occurred in 
Hindostan. 

On the other hand, the semi-Asiatic Russian, skilful to 
perceive and to humor the innate prejudices of his Eastern 
half-brother, contents himself with exacting from the latter 
the one service required of him, leaving him free to follow his 
own bent in everything beyond. The conquered Tukomans 
and Kirghiz still retain the dress, language, customs, and reli- 
gion of their independent forefathers. The Circassians of the 
Czar’s lifeguard wear to this day, in the streets of St. Peters- 
burg, the pointed helmets, chain-mail bonds, and embroidered 
tunics, in which they once rode under the banner of Schamyl. 
The Cossacks of the Don go to battle with their native wea- 
pons, and under the guidance of their native officers. “ The 
fact is’ said a Russian officer to the writer at Samarcand in 
1873, * we Russians know how to manage the Asiatics, and 
the English don’t.” Volumes could not have said more; nor 
could any one have objected to the verdict on the score of 
inexperience, for he who gave it was no other than General 
Abramoff himself.* 

It is by the subtle policy above quoted that Russia has 
made good her material deficiencies and outgeneralled alike 
barbarism and civilization. The crafty Chinese, the faithless 
Persian, the ferocious Bokhariote, the intractable Afghan have 
all given away in turn before the invisible but overmastering 
power of Muscovite diplomacy. The hands of St. Petersburg 
diplomats have pulled the wires which are now setting in 
array the native soldiers of Afghanistan against the native 
soldiers of British India; and thus, in this extraordinary con- 
flict, the races of Asiatic Mohammedans are preparing to cut 
each other’s throats for the benetit of two Christian States 
which they have never seen, and which lie thousands of miles 
away. 

Such, then, is the situation. But it must be remarked that 
in this case, as in many others, the Englishmen of the present 
day are merely paying the penalty incurred by the misdeeds 


* The military Governor of Samarcand, and late Russian Envoy to 
Cabul. 
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of their forefathers. In order to appreciate more fully the 
amazing contrast of the effects produced by England’s Asiatic 
policy and by that of Russia, it may be worth while to look 
back and see under what form each of the two great rivals 
first presented itself to Afghanistan. 

Somewhat more than a hundred years ago, when Northern 
India was still independent and the frontier of Siberia marked 
the limit of Russia’s Asiatic possessions, the East India Com- 
pany, finding itself in want of money, applied for assistance 
to its first Governor-General, Warren Hastings. At that 
particular moment no possible source of supply appeared to 
present itself; but the unscrupulous ingenuity of the great 
Viceroy was not long devising an expedient. Soojah Dowlah, 
the Nabob of Oude, the weakest, and most vicious of all the 
native despots of India, had east longing eyes upon the tine 
hill-country of Rohileund, peopled by the bravest of the Afghan 
tribes, one handful of whom would have been more than 
enough for the whole cowardly rabble which he called his army. 
But the tyrant, although weak in men, was strong in money, 
and knew well how to employ it. An infamous bargain was 
struck. Fora bribe of forty “lacs” of rupees ($2,000,000 ) 
an English Viceroy despatched an English army to crush a 
brave beople who were fiyhting in defence of their homes, and 
to force upon a free community the worst form of Asiatic 
misrule! Such a specimen of Western civilization and Chris- 


tianity was not a thing to be easily effaced. On the testimony 


of Lord Macaulay himself—the last man to exaggerate any 


1 


-anti-English fact or feeling—this great national sin has never 
heen forgotten or forgiven: * and its sting was yet fresh when 


the mischief, began by the remorseless genius of Warren 


it the present time, valor, self-respect, and a chivalrous feeling 
1 a bitter remembrance of the great crime of England, 

\fghan race lo this day, they are universally re- 
all Se povs at the cold steel : and it was recently 

» had enjoyed the fullest opportunities of observation, 
of India to whom the term ‘gentlemen’ can with per- 


, are to be found among the Rohillas.”"-—Macaulay’s 
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Hastings, was consummated by the obstinate stupidity of those 
incarnate “ blue-books,” Lords Auckland and Ellenborough. 

In 1838, when the first of these well-matched rulers was 
Viceroy of India, his Secretary, Sir William McNaughton— 
whose cruel death amid the storm which he had raised but 
half expiated the incalculable injuries that he inflicted upon 
his country—suggested a crusade into Afghanistan, for the 
purpose of dethroning the able and popular Ameer, Dost 
Mohammed Khan, in favor of a worthless native protégé of 
the British Government, Shah Soojah by name. For this 
violent proceeding there was not even the shadow of a pretext, 
and the whole enterprise was as unjustifiable as it was rash and 
ill-considered. It opened, however, like many other great 
historical catastrophes, with a brilliant though delusive success. 
General Elfhinstone’s army penetrated into the heart of the 
country. The treachery of a native deserter opened the gates 
of the impregnable stronghold of Ghizni. Cabul itself was 
occupied by 16,000 Argle—Indian troops-—Dost Mohammed 
was carried captive to India in October, 1840; and for a 
moment Afghanistan seemed destined to share the fate of 
Bengal and Rajpootana. 

But the stern Highlanders of the North, who had held 
their own for centuries against every Power of Central Asia, 
were men of different mould from the soft IHlindoos of the 


Ganges. While the British army lay in fancied security 


within the walls of Cabul, thousands of grim, stalwart men in 
white tunics and grand turbans, each with his long rifle on his 
shoulder, were gathering silently around it on every side. On 
the 5th of November, the murder of Sir Alexander Burnes, 
the noblest of the countless martyrs to political imbecility, 
ushered in the great day of national vengeance. Then followed, 
in quick succession, the capture of the British store-train, the 
destruction of the reconnoitering parties sent out too late by 
the incapable Commander-in-Chief, and, finally, the “ conven 
tion of retreat” which delivered the doomed army into the 
hands of its destroyers. In the fatal Pass of Koord-Cabul the 
invaders perished literally to a man, one solitary ‘survivor 
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escaping to bear the dismal tale to Jellalabad. * With that 
terrible lay ended the British conquest ot Afghanistan ; for 
although the storm of indignation which these disasters aroused 
in England goaded even the sluggish Ellenborough into a second 
advance upon Cabul in the ensuing Summer, the city was occu- 
pied only to be immediately abandoned, and the whole cam- 
paign exactly realized the bitter epigram of Tacitus, “ Not a 
conquest, but a parade.” Dost Mohammed, set free-in the 
Autumn of 1842, resumed the crown of which he had been 
unjustly deprived; and the victorious mountajneers poured 
forth more triumphantly than ever their tierce native War-song : 
(od hath given the sky to the eagle, the jungle to the tiger, 
and the mountain to the Gilye” { Afghan.) 

Twenty-seven years went by. Bokhara had been irritated 
against England by the mission of Dr. Wolff, Khiva by that of 
Sir Richard Shakespeare. The recall of Mr. Edward Eastwick 
from Teheran had weakened Britain’s influence in Persia, and 
Afghanistan was sullenly neutral. But a new combatant was 
about to enter the field, whose shadow, projected from beyond 
the Svr-Daria, had already overspread all Central Asia from 
the north to the south. 

Russia’s annexation of Siberia in 1581, had allayed only 
for atime her thirst of Oriental dominion. As early as the 


Spring of the eighteenth century, she had begun to cast long- 


ing eyes upon the unknown regions beyond the Caspian Sea, 


which were to her, for many generations, what the fabled * E] 
Dorado” of the West had once been to Britain and Spain. 
Legends of inexhaustible mines of gold and yenis, hidden 
amid the mountains from which the Zer-Affshan (* gold- 
viving”) rolls down toward Samarcand, travelled westward 
with the caravans that crossed the steppes of Central Asia to 
the great fair of Nijni-Novgorod. These dazzling myths 
attracted to the supposed treasure-lands more than one daring 
explorer of the time of Peter the Great—and not altogether in 

* This man was a regimental surgeon named Brydon. It is a common 
error to locate this great tragedy in the Khyber Pass, which in reality lies 


many miles cast of the true scene of action, between Jellalabad and Pesha- 


wul 
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vain. Actual treasure, indeed, these bold adventurers found 
little or none; but the glowing descriptions which they brought 
back with them of the strange lands that they had visited, gave an 


additional stimulus to the impulse of foreign conquest already 


kindled by the successful wars of the “founder of Russia ;” 
and from that time till the Russian flag was first hoisted on 
the Turkoman steppes, a hundred years later, that impulse 
never wholly died out. 

It was not, however, till the reign of Nicholas that the work 
of annexation began in earnest. The few settlements planted 
between the Caspian Sea and Lake Aral before 1839, were mere 
isolated trading-posts, like those of the Hudson Bay Company 
in British America. But the disastrous failure in that year, 
of Colonel Perovski’s Winter expedition against Khiva, suffi- 
ciently demonstrated the folly of attempting to operate against 
the Powers of Central Asia at so vast a distance from any 
base of supply. Perovski’s successor, Obrucheff, warmly advo- 
cated the establishment of a cordon of military posts through 
the heart of the country, as the most effectual method of hold- 
ing the hostile tribes in check. He was himself the first to 
reduce his own theory to practice, by the erection of Fort 
Kara-Butak in 1845, midway between the Lake of Aral and 
the frontier of European Russia. In 1846, came the construe- 
tion of Uralsk further to the South, as a kind of citadel for the 
town of that name ; and in the following year the building of 
Fort Aralskoé at the mouth of the Syr-Daria gave Russia her 
tirst hold upon the great river, although it was speedily aban- 
doned for Kazorlinsk ( Fort No. 1) forty miles higher up the 
stream, and is now altogether in ruins. 

The Khan of Khokand, whose dominion then extended 
from the Lake of Aral to the border of China, lost no time in 
resenting this intrusion; but European arms and European 
discipline proved more than a match forthe tumultuous rabble 
which confronted them. Mile after mile, the shadow of 
Russian conquest crept eastward along the famous river. 
Fort No. 2 was founded, then Fort No. 3 (now deserted.) 
Two small gun-boats manned by Russian seamen, went steam- 
ing from post to post ; and in 1853, the important stronghold 
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of Ak-Metchet (White Mosque) unsuccessfully attacked the 
year before, was taken by storm, and rebaptized * Fort Perov- 
ski.” Among its bravest defenders was a nameless soldier 
of fortune, who was one day to write his name in history as 
Yakoub Bee, Sultan of Kashgar, and to receive Russian and 
British ambassadors in a capital of which at that time he had 
never even heard. 

While Russia was thus pushing her advance up the Syr- 
Daria. she was thrusting forth a second line of conquest to 


1 


meet it, from the southern borders of Siberia. The two con- 


Aulié-Ata on one side, and of the towns of Turkistan and 
eS 


tinued fo co erve yy devrees till S64, when the capture of 
Techemkent on other, established Russia’s supremacy over 
the whole northern half of Central Asia. In the following 
Summer the fall of Tashkent (now the Russian capital of the 
new province) -ealed the tute of Khokandese independence ; 


and Bokhat l, alarmed by the overthrow of her neighbor, 


started up to defend herself. But she awoke too late. The 


crushing defeat of Irdjar in 1861, when a host of 70,000 
Bokhariotes, led by the Ameer in person, Were put to flight 
by 7,000 Russians, was followed in October by the fall of 
Djizak, the key of Southern Bokhara, and by the establish- 
ment of Russian troops in the heart of the country. The 
Ameer’s efforts to expel them in the ensuing year failed dis- 
astrously ; and in May, 1868, the battle of Tchepan-Ata and 
the fall of Samarcand finally erased Bokhara from the roll of 
independent nations, and made her, once and for ever, a 
yassal of the Czar. 

Throughout the whole of this long career of conquest, 
Russia never deviated from one fixed line of policy. To fo- 
ment secretly the endless wars in which the native princes 
wasted their strength—to put her enemy always in the wrong 

to make the outrages perpetrated upon her caravans, or the 
oppression of friendly tribes by the native sovereigns, the pre- 
text of every fresh advance—such was her invariable method 

t that my brother correspondent of 1873, Mr J. A. 


w York Herald, started on his famous ride across the 
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from first to last. This Machiavellian policy reached its 
apogee in General Ignatieff’'s masterpiece, the Russo-Bokhar- 
iote Treaty of 1857, solemnly appealed to by Russia in all 
subsequent disputes. 

But despite this show of moderation, such vast and unre- 
mitting progress on the part of a foreign power could not but 
startle those who lay in its track. Shere Ali, the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, remembering the experience of his father Dost 
Mohammed, began to take alarn’; and the anti-Russian party 
in England loudly demanded an adjustment of boundaries 
without loss of time. In the early Spring of 1869, the project 


of a “neutral zone” between British India and Asiatic Russia 


first took shape and substance ; but, despite the hearty sup- 
port of many English politicians, it remained in’ suspense 
more than three years longer, till the march of events at length 
forced it upon the public attention in a way impossible to 
ignore. 

In November, 1872, it was suddenly announced that 
Colonel Markozoftf, with a strong detachment of Cossack 
troops, had left Krasmovodsk on a reconnoissance through the 
territory lying between the Caspian Sea and the Lower Oxus. 
At the same time, rumors began to get abroad of extensive 
preparations making in Russia for an attack upon the Khanate 
of Khiva in the ensuing Spring. The prospect of the speedy 
extinction of the last independent power in Central Asia 
startled both England and Afghanistan into momentary activi- 
ty. Lord Augustus Loftus, the British Minister at St. 
Petersburg, received instructions to demand a distinct pledge 
that no further annexations should be made by Russia in 
Central Asia. The Viceroy of India began to concentrate 
troops on the north-western frontier, while Shere Ali, alarmed 
at the rapid progress of the Russian arms, showed a willing- 
ness to ally himself with Britain, and even to permit an Eng- 
lish occupation of the strategic triangle of Badakhshan, which 
lies in the fork of the Upper Oxus, directly in the path of 
Russia’s advance southward. 

Then was England’s golden opportunity—an opportunity 
such as had never presented itself before, and seems little 
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likely ever to occur again. By one vigorous move the past 
might be atoned, the present utilized, the future secured once 
forall. The memory of former injuries might be effaced from 
the mind of the Afghan nation by a timely and generous offer 
of assistance. Russia’s ambition might be crushed, England’s 
prestige in Asia reestablished beyond dispute, and the frontier 
of India, bucklered by a free and warlike people, bound to its 
defence alike by the instinct of gratitude and by that of self- 
preservation. 

“ We have now an opportunity of securing ourselves against 
Russian agression,” said the London Morning Post of De- 
cember 24th, 1872, “which, if once let slip may never occur 
again. Nature has made the Oxus a line of demarcation 
between Turkistan and Afghanistan; it béhooves us to pre- 
serve that line inviolate. If it be argued that the Ameer has 
made no actual occupation of Badakhshan, the best thing we 
can do is to give him a few cargoes of Snider rifles, and let 
him make one ‘as soon as possible. That done, let Russia push 
her outposts up to the Oxus if she will; but let her Cossack 
videttes, looking across the great river, see along the farther 
bank a line of rifles shouldered by the sentries of our friend 
and ally, the Ameer of Afghanistan.” 

Other leading organs of the English press held similar lan- 
guage; a large section of the English public warmly advocated 
the all-important measure; and for one moment it seemed as 
if the good cause were really about to carry the day. But at 


that supreme crisis, the fatal power of Russian diplomacy 
prevailed once more. Count Schouvaloff, sent to London at 
the close of that very month, ostensibly for the purpose of 


arranging the preliminaries of the Grand Duchess’ marriage 
with the Duke of Edinburgh, was in reality charged with a 
far weightier, although unavowed mission—that of feeling the 
pulse of English public opinion, and calming the prevalent 
anti-Russian agitation until Russia’s work in the East should 
be thoroughly done. The specious diplomacy of Prince 
Gortschakoffs aptest pupil, and probable successor, triumphed, 
not for the first time, over even the unanswerable logic of facts. 


Russia gained a few month’s respite, and even these few months 
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were more than sufficient for her purpose. Khiva fell in the 
ensuing Summer, and the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, flinging 
its extorted pledge to the winds, at once annexed the greater 
portion of the Khanate, and established the supremacy of 
Russia over all the region north of the Oxus. The precious 
moment was irrevocably lost, and upon the heads of those who 
allowed it to escape will rest the blood of every man killed on 
either side in the present conflict. 

The fruits of this suicidal folly are already abundantly visi- 
ble. If left free to choose between England and Russia, Shere 
Ali would probably have sided with the former, for the real or 
supposed assistance given by Russia to the attempts made upon 
his crown by Yakoub Khan and Mahmoud Isa still rankled in 
his memory. But no such choice was allowed him. England 
having rejected his alliance, Russia alone remained; and 
she, on her side, was perfectly ready to meet his advances 
half-way. A Russian Envoy was sent to Cabul, and received 
there with the utmost cordiality. The news of this sudden 
friendliness soon spread abroad. Rumors of a secret Russo- 
Afghan compact began to circulate. The British Government, 
perceiving its error too late, made a blundering attempt to 
repair it, which was infinitely worse than none at all, and has 
now fallen back upon the good old traditional method of 
bringing its stray sheep back to the fold by the gentle coercion 
of fixed bayonets. 

To sum up the whole affair, then, in a few words, Russia 
has picked up what England threw away, and England is now 
about taking it back again by main force. The terms in which 
this object has recently been avowed, are worthy of some 
attention. ‘We have now,” says an Anglo-Indian journal— 
faithfully echoed a few weeks since by the London 7imes— 
“we have now an excellent opportunity of rectifying our 


Indian frontier, and securing it against attack, by taking pos- 
session of all the border passes, from the Khyber to the Bolan ; 
and such a chance ought not to be let slip.” 


Seldom indeed, even by Russia, hus the gospel of annexa- 
tion been more fully and boldly preached. The frontier of 
British India may possibly be imperiled, and therefore it is 
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the duty of those who hold British India to seize upon the 
keys of Afghanistan, and leave the latter absolutely defenceless, 
her sovereign having luckily afforded some kind of pretext for 
doing so. It will be observed, however, that the advocates of 
this summary measure do not leave it to stand exclusively upon 
its own merits. On the contrary, they declare it to be neces- 
sitated by the weightiest of all motives, that of self-defence. 
The border passes are to be seized, in order to “secure the 
Anglo-Indian frontier against attack.” This has undoubtedly 
some show of reason, always provided the alleged excuse be 
really valid. But 7s it so? 

The advocates of the “self-defence” theory have recently 
received a considerable accession of strength from the adhesion 


of an unquestionably weighty authority. Sir James Stephens, 


whose opinion upon any Anglo-Indian question must always 


command the respect due to long experience, has lately given 
to the world, in the columns of a leading English journal, his 
avowed conviction that “ British influence must be paramount 
in Afghanistan, in order to insure the safety of the British 
Empire in Asia.” Such an assertion, to those who are 
acquainted with the respective size, population, and natural 
resources of the two countries, must appear, at the outset, very 
much like declaring that the national existence of the United 
States depends upon the maintenance of perfect order in Staten 
Island. But a theory which has power to set in motion 
thousands of fighting men, and formidable trains of artillery, 
cannot be easily ignored, however it may be dissented from ; 
_and that Sir James’ opinion is likewise that of the present 
British Ministry, is sufticiently proved by the negotiations with 
the Khyberee tribes, the massing of troops at Quettah, Mooltan, 
and Peshawur, and the projected advance upon Cabul in the 
Spring. For the hundreth time England is disquieted by the 
sinister possibility which has haunted her for years past—viz. : 
an invasion of India from without, aided ly a simultaneous 
rebellion from within. 

Chimerical as this notion will doubtless appear to those who 
know the real facts of the case, it has unquestionably not a 


few tirm believers. Those who were on the Upper Ganges 
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in 1866, will remember the excitement produced among the 
native population of one of the largest towns by the announce- 
ment that the sound of distant firing, really occasioned by the 
manceuvres of a review, was due to “ Oorooss ( Russians) falling 
upon the Ingleez” ( English.) Indeed, had Russia been near 
enough in May, 1857, to give active support to Nana Sahib and 
Tantia Topee, instead of being more than twice as distant as 
she is now, India would certainly have been lost for the time 
being. But it may well be doubted whether a recurrence of 
the catastrophe is sufficiently imminent to necessitate an abso- 
lute conquest of Afghanistan; and in such a case, the facts 
may safely be left to speak for themselves. 

Those which bear upon the question of invasion have been 
already stated, and are certainly very far from justifying the 
apprehension of any immediate crusade on the part of Russia 
against England’s Eastern possessions. A Power weak in 
men and means of transport, as we have shown Russia to be, 
can hardly attempt to wage war on an extended scale at a 
distance of many hundred miles from her base of supply, 
without injuring herself infinitely more than her enemy—a 
fact amply proved by the fatal campaign on the Danube in 
1853. It may of course be argued that she will have the 
powerful support of the Afghan allies thrust upon her by the 
folly of the British Cabinet. But, granting that she could 
succeed in persuading the “Giljyes” to leave their homes ex 
masse for a dash against India, it by no means follows that 
such an enterprise would be a successful one. Formidable as 
they are amid the pathless wilds of their native mountains, the 
hardy “hill-men” would melt like snow on the sultry plains 
of the South, where nine men are wasted away by sickness for 
one who dies manfully in fair fight. Moreover, it may well be 
doubted whether even Russian diplomacy could long hold 
together this incongruous mass of a thousand jarring atoms, 
which the imminent peril of 1541 barely sufficed to unite dur- 
ing the few weeks that the actual st rugele lasted. 

To have any hope of success, then, an invasion from with- 


out must be aided by a general uprising from within. But 


those who argue the probability of this from the experience 
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of 1857, are really arguing against themselves. The Sepoy 
mutiny, with all its violence, was as completely a local and 
partial movement as the Polish insurrection of 1863. Only 
one of the three Presidencies felt the shock at all. Bombay 
and Madras were absolutely undisturbed. The Sikh and 
Ghoorka troops remained uniformly faithful, and even signal- 
ized themselves by their eagerness to be first in the assault on 
every occasion. Of the gallant sixty-six, who held the little 
house at Arrah for twenty-one days against all the thousands 
of Coer Singh, fifty-five were native Mohammedans. The 
large curved knives of the Nepaulese mountaineers left their 
mark in the thickest ranks of the enemy at the storming of 


Delhi. Native Princes of pure blood, belonging to the sacred 


* Bralimin caste,” openly espoused the cause of the * Ferin- 


ghees” ( Europeans.) 

In fact, the main strength of the insurrection lay in the 
Sepoys of Oude, a territory which, annexed barely a twelve- 
month before, was still in an utterly disorganized and turbulent 
condition. It was by these men that the struggle was first 
commenced ; it was by their hands that the worst atrocities 
were perpetrated. It was upon them that England let fall the 
heaviest blows of her vengeance—a vengeance too devastating 
and too complete not to leave a lasting warning behind it. 

It must be remembered, moreover, that this great explosion, 
premature and ill-considered as it undoubtedly was, was mar- 
vellously favored by circumstances up to a certain point. The 
wilful blindness of the Anglo-Indian Administration gave it 
a clear tield at the outset. It had abundance of arms and 
ammunition, many strong fortresses, a central position, and 
several bold and skilful leaders. The Indian railway-system 
was still in embryo, and the odds against the Europeans, at 
many points of the great hattle-tield, were as twenty to one. 
Yet, with all these advantages, the failure of the attempt was 
already a foregone conclusion even before the arrival of the 
reinforcements from England, and a single twelve-month 
sutticed to break its strength at once and for ever. If it 
sueceeded so ill when all the chances were in its favor, what 
hope would there be for it now ¢ 
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Such misapprehensions as these are chiefly due to a wilful 
forgetfulness of the very simple fact that India is not one 
nation, but many. In language, habits and temperament, the 
difference is not a whit wider between Frenchman and 
Russian, or German and Spaniard, than between Rajpoot and 
Ghooka, or Sikh and Bengalee. Fully one-fifteenth of the 
entire population—and that too, by far the most hardy and 
warlike portion of it—is composed of Mohammedans sprung 
from the Trans-Himalayan races, and still as distinct from the 
native Hindoos as in the days of Baber and Hoomayoon. The 
dislike with which the latter regard them, as the descendants 
of foreign conquerors, is intensified by the deeper hatred of 
opposing creeds. The stern Mussulman, whose whole religion 
is summed up in the one simple formula: “ There is but 
one God, and Mohammed is his Prophet,” looks down with 
disdain upon the monstrous polytheism of the Brahmin, or 
the dreary philosophizing of the Buddhist ;—and having had 
full experience of both races, is much more inclined to side 
with the Englishman against the Hindoo, than with the Hindoo 
against the Englishman. The native Christians, too—already 
a very respectable minority, and constantly on the increase 
have little in common with the men whose customs and beliefs 
are those of four thousand years ago, who prefer starvation to 
feeding out of the same dish with a European, or kifling a 
man to eating a beef-steak, and in whose mythology there are 


more gods to be worshipped than there are men to worship 


them.* In a word, the sole connecting link which binds 
together this heterogeneous mass of Sikhs, Bengalees, Ghoorkas, 
Rajpoots, Parsees and Mahrattas, is their common allegiance 
to England. That link once broken, the inevitable dissensions 
which aided Russia to conquor Central Asia, and divided the 
strength of the mutineers of 1857, would speedily reduce 
India once more to the chaos that it was after the fall of the 
Mogul Empire. 


Judged, then, by the test of such facts as these, the 


*This is no exaggeration. Beside the supreme Trinity of Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva, the Hindoo Pantheon contains ‘three hundred millions of 


lesser deities, all claiming divine rank, 
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invasion of Afghanistan, must be set down as neither 
more nor less than a dond fide war of aggression, which 
will bring its own punishment with it by creating beyond 
the Himalaya a second India more difficult to govern than 
the first. Such an enterprise is the natural sequel of Eng- 
land’s annexation of Cyprus eight months ago. The love 
of territorial aggrandizement, like other depraved tastes, 
grows by indulgence; and the year 1878, memorable in so 
many other respects, will hereafter be specially so as that in 
which Great Britain, for the first time during a century and a 
quarter, appeared in the character of a conquering Power.* 

Such is, indeed, the case. Since the elder [Pitt acquired 
for Britain, in 17h, the French colonies which were wrested 
from his son twe ity-one years later, by the establishment of 
American independence, no English Premier has acheived or 
sanctioned any appropriation of foreign territory. The tre- 
mendous struggle that ushered in the present century, although 
the very existence of Britain depended upon it, added not a 
foot of ground to the British dominions. The Afghan war of 
Is41, the Crimean war of 1854-5, the Abyssinian war of 
IS67, the Ashantee war of 1874, were all alike waged, as the 
French say, “for an idea.” But the annexation of Cyprus and 
the projected seizure of the frontier passes of Afghanistan, 
are facts which all the sugared falsehoods of diplomacy cannot 
explain away. After the lapse of 127 years, the reign of 
ageression and conquest has begun once more, and its vreat 
apostle is the man who, forty-tive years ago, denounced a 
Conservative Government as an “organized hypocrisy,” and 
Who has lived to make hisown Administration a happy union 
of both. 

Were Gibbon. still alive, his caustic criticism would. tind 
ample food in the fact that nearly all the great states of Europe 
are either partly or wholly ruled, at the present moment, by 
men of alien blood. The control of England is divided be 
tween a Scotsman and a dew; that of France between a Jew 

Phe more recent annexations in Hindoostan cannot be reckoned, 


being nothing more than a consolidation of the work which had been 
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and an Irishman. In Russia, two or three Germans are the 
moving springs of the national policy. The Austrian helm of 
state is contested by a Slav and a Ilungarian, while the coun- 
cils of Turkey are alternately swayed by a Russian, a Prussian 
and an Englishman. 

But of all these anomalies, striking as they are, the present 
position of Lord Beaconsfield is the most remarkable. Occa- 
sional disagreements between the captain of the ship of state 
and his crew are natural enough; but in this case the captain 
appears to have disembarked his crew en masse, and to be 
navigating the ship single-handed at his own sovereign-will 
and pleasure, with the seemingly complete acquiescence of the 
crew itself in the whole arrangement. 

It isa trite saying, that all undue exaltation is wont to be 
followed by an equally undue reaction. Prince Metternich, 
on his death-bed, admitted that the Vienna Congress of 1815, 
till then regarded as his masterpiece, was a mistake; and it is 
possible enough that the verdict of posterity may rate Lord 
Beaconstield as much too low as his contemporaries are now 
rating him too high. There are not many voices at the pre- 
sent moment to echo the sweeping criticism of * true Thomas ” 
Carlyle: “ Tle’s just a miserable mountebank, who does 
everything with the rattle of that tongue of his, and has no 
convictions Whatsoever.” But it is impossible to avoid recog- 
nizing, even in this unflattering likeness a certain sinister 
resemblance to its original. No one can refuse to Lord 
Beaconstield the credit of a quickness, versatility and perse- 
verance, such as few men of our time have possessed ; but over 
his whole career, with all its seeming brilliancy, there hangs that 
disturbing sense of unreality which marks the enjoyment of a 
theatrical representation, or a show of conjuring tricks. 

In fact, the famous Premier ¢s a conjurer in the fullest 
sense of the word. Every great man who has triumphed by 
the force of his own genius, is followed by some clever charla- 


tan who, after copying his master successfully for a time, is 


found wanting as soon as any supreme crisis demands realities 
instead of semblances. Monk and Lambert did their best to 


speak like Cromwell ; but to act like him was beyond their 
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power, and they failed accordingly. Mazarin, after amusing 
France for a time by promising her a repetition of the splen- 
did achievements of Richelieu, saw the war of the Fronde 
blaze up around him the moment the imposture was unmasked. 

So, too, with Lord Beaconstield and his greatest opponent. 
Palmerston, having a perfect understanding with the nation 
which he represented, satistied its aims in achieving his own. 
Beaconstield, pursuing his own ends without any reference to 
the nation, is fain to cloak this untoward fact with phrases 
whose seeming manliness commends them to every English 
ear. Thus the seizure of Cyprus from helpless Turkey 
becomes “a check upon Russian ambition, and a protection for 
the oppressed Christians of the East.” The invasion of 
Afghanistan is “a vindication of England’s insulted honor.” 
The seizure of the border passes is “a securing of the Indian 
frontier from attack ;” and the English public believes it all, 
just as it contrived to believe, sixteen years since, that the 
slave-holding South was fighting against the free North in the 
cause of * liberty tg 

But however great may be the material advantages earned 
for England by her Premier's unscrupulous dexterity, no mere 
tanvible profit can ever compensate the fatal loss of prestige 
inseparable from this sudden greed of gain on the part of a 
State so long held to be absolutely disinterested. Twenty -tive 
years ago, the Czar Nicholas’ attempt to niake England an 
accomplice in the partition of Turkey, and a sharer in its 
spoils, was met by a decisive refusal and a strenuous opposi- 
tion. But what Russia vainly tried to induce England to do 


in’ 18538, England, or rather Beaconstield, has now done spon- 


taneously; and Russia may henceforth answer any strictures 
upon her own annexations, by pointing significantly to Cyprus 
and Afghanistan. 
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Scrence advances by slow but no uncertain progress to 
the classification of all phenomena and the demonstration of 
the order of their procession.t Its domain is not confined to 
inductions respecting matter and force, the material substances 
and * properties” of nature; nor to life and its correlative 
forms; but it includes mind, and the complex phenomena of 
human beings—social, religious, theological, political—all 
phenomena that can be classified and arranged into intelligible 


form and logical coherence. According to this view, every- 


thing subject to observation falls within the province of this 


arch enemy of weak fantasy and shallow sophistry—science. 

*Tuis article, though complete in itself so far as it goes, is properly a 
part of the essay that appeared in the NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW for 
December, 1876, under the title of 7e Monitsm ef Man. The whole essay was 
published in a connected, though imperfect form in Zhe 7ransactions of 
the H maopathr Vedtcal Soctely ot the State of New York, for 1876. We 
trust the importance of the subject, from a philosophical point of view, 
renders it unnecessary to apologize for introducing among original ar- 
ticles an essay that has appeared elsewhere, especially as the author of it 
has been kind enough to rewrite and otherwise adapt it for our pages.— 
EDITORS, 

+ Toute science consiste dans la codrdination des faits; si les diverses 
observations étaient entiérement isolées, il n’y aurait pas de science.— 


Philosophie positive, Vol. 1, p. 181. 
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The request of the adherents of antiquated hierarchies, there- 
fore, that science should keep within its proper limits of 
research and observation, is altogether out of place, since its 
sphere is boundless; and where science cannot reach there is 
nothing but sheer emptiness. 

It may be further observed that a department of study 
which was contined, even anone the Greeks, to the phe- 
nomena of the soul is, in these latter days, being extended 
to a philosophy of the invisible, everywhere. Whereas, 
formerly, the term psychology, for example, was used to in- 
terpret and signify the attributes and characteristics of the 
human soul, now its use is not thus restricted; and in this 
respect, if we mistake not, the modern conception is equal if 


hot superior to the conception of the ancient Greek, even to 


that of the divine Plato himself. It is come to be no misappli- 


cation of the term to say, “natural psychology,” “ morbid 
psychology 2” * medical psychology - “comparatis e psychology,” 
ete. Since there are two sides to nature, an objective and a 
subjective side, and two aspects from which to view phenome- 
ha, Cause and sequence, the one visible, the other necessarily 
invisible, matter has a psychical as well as a physical aspect, 
and POSSesSes therefore a psychology of itsown. There is, then, 
a psychology of matter, embracing the principles by which it 
moves and moulds itself into the countless forms of substance— 

living, moving, thinking beings. The necessity of bearing 
always in mind, moreover, the distinction of subject and 
object, which is a purely mental one—for the observer's 
convenience, not nature’s—cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon. All nature is essentially and always a unit, one and 
indivisible in fact, and it is a procedure wholly gratuitous to 
attempt to cut her in twain. The late lamented G. H. Lewes 
has well said that * the s/ject is inseparable from the object in 
any real sense; is only separate ideally. As the flower which 
comes into existence through the action of the sun incorporates 
the energy of the sun, and grows by what it takes from the sun, 
so the sentient organism incorporates the energy of the external, 


and reproduces all that produced it.” * 


* Problems of Life and Mind, Vol. 1, p. 174. 
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In respect of the term Zaz, as used to explain and interpret 
phenomena, we observe that it is highly illusory. To say as 
does the modern scientist, as does almost everybody, that the 
universe is under law, is to say that which has no meaning In 
the absence of an exposition of what law is. It is more than 
this; it is, in such sense, misleading, for law is not an agent, 
but a conception, an intellectual summation in respect of the 
order of things. Mr. Lewes correctly detines law as * the 
process of phenomena, not an agent apart from them: not an 
avency determining them but simply the ideal summation of 
their positions.” Phe procession of events transcribes the 
law which underlies them. If this view be correct, the law of 
any series of events is deducible from their procession. —Phe- 
nomena, therefore, make their own laws, or afford the mind 
the elements or data from which to deduce them. If one goes 
back of this and inquires after the tinal cause of phenomena, 
he will be forced to conclude, as does Despine, that it is ** La 
volonté du Createur,” + which is simply an all-powerful crea- 
tive purpose in the constitution of things. 

I. Two facts have been recognized in nature from time im- 
memorial which may be regarded as fundamental, viz.: Matter 
and Force. Excepting thechemical miystics the Van Llelmonts, 
who sought to transcend the ordinary processes of nature, and 
to do in physics what the monks professed to do in psychiatry 
and by a similar prowess—physicists were universally agreed 
in respect of the nature of one and the agency of the other. 
Matter has been almost universally regarded as having a fixed, 
detinite, stable constitution, consisting of two fundamental 
kinds, organic and inorganic; the second, existing under the 
exclusive dominion of the laws of pliysies : the first, rising 
superior to those laws, by virtue of some superposed quality and 


being controlled, in defiance of them, by the laws of organic 


life. Chemists applied themselves with commendable industry 


onnaissance des lois naturelles, les efforts a leur 
du Créateur qui a fait ces lois Pour nous, 


ceux qui les emploient, les expressions: Na/ure, 
as d’autre signification.”— /’sychologie naturelle, 
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to discover and classify the primordial elements, and to find 
the probable limit of their divisibility. One by one these 
elements have been discovered, defined, measured, weighed 
and duly labelled. Each was presumed to possess an atomic 
constitution of definite shape, size and properties. Experiments 
with the molecule demonstrated beyond conjecture that it was 
* endowed ” with molecular force. The forees identitied with 
certain forms and states of matter were looked upon as some- 
thing foreign to it—properties—ot which matter could be 
conceived as existing independently. Thus the latter was 
essentially passive, moving only as moved, subject wholly and 
passively, like an automaton, to influences from without ; having 
no agency in a world of never-ending work and activity, except 
to play a prescribed and subsidiary part. Thus were the 
atoms regarded by those supposed to be most familiar with 
nature, as not altogether unlike the stage-boys in the play, 
arranging the scenes and fulfilling such other functions as 
were necessary to keep up the illusion and perfect the display. 

Such a view of the nature and oftices of the fundamental 
atom—of “crude” matter—is prevalent to-day in well-known 
circles. Thus says Dr. W. B. Carpenter, the physiologist : 
“The existence of matter is essentially passive. Left to 
itself it always impresses our consciousness in one and the 
same mode, and any change in its condition is the result of 
external agency. What have been termed,” he continues, “the 
active states of matter are really the manifestations of fore &, 
of which we can conceive as having an existence independent 
of matter, and as having no other relation to it than that 
which consists in their capability of changing its state.” * This 
conception of matter was given to the world by him a score 
or more of years ago, since which time an enormous stride in 
physical discovery and philosophical thought has been made. 
Lest we do the distinguished author injustice, therefore, we 
cite what he said on the same subject in 1874: “It is now 
generally admitted,” says he, “that we neither know, nor can 
know, anything of matter, save through the medium of the 


* Principles of Human Physiology, (third American edition,) p. 541 


1856. 
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impressions it makes on our senses ; and these impressions are 
only derived from the forces of which matter is the vehicle. 

There seems valid ground for the assertion that our 
notion of matter isa conception of the intellect, force being 
that externality of which we have the sost direet—perhaps 
even the on/y direct cognizance.” 

After this brief, lucid interval, however, in which the 
author seems to comprehend the subject, he lapses into his old 
‘automatic Avb/t of thought, and repeats his former dictum 
in regard to the passivity of matter in the same terms, only 
adding: “ All its wef/evt/es are manifestations of the forces 
of which it is the vehicle, and to the exercise of which all the 
phenomena of the material universe are due.” * This will 
suffice. In claiming for himself an ability te conceive the 
existence of matter dissociated from force, the learned 
physiologist is lappy in the possession of an imagination rare 
among his coadjutors in’ physical science. 

Gaudin calls to his aid, in constructing organic nature, an 
l-powerful Creator: * La structure des composes chimiques,” 
he observes, “mest soumise qua la loi matheématique, tandis 
“que, dans la maticre organisce, la loi mathématique a été 
*éludée. Dans les germes et dans leurs produits, il existe un 
‘manque de symetrie dans VPaxe qui denote une intention 
* formelle, ou pour mieux dire, une toute-puissance Créatrice.” + 
We fail to see, however, wherein the agency of an all- 
powerful Creator is more manifest in organic than in mathe- 
matical or inorganic forms of matter. The skill displayed in 
the growth of a flower may be of a higher roder to that 
displayed in the crystal; but each is perfect in its way, and 
discloses the hand of the same Master—albeit one is simple 
while the other is complex. The mathematical power or 
faculty is not inferior in grade to that of drawing and 
designing. As the mathematician takes high rank in the seale 
of mentality, it is surely illogical to underrate His status 
as regards the stratification of the rocks and the architecture 


of the earth and heavens. But let us proceed. 


Principles of Mental Physiology, p. 11, 1874. 


t Architecture du Monde des Atomes, p. 3. 
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No student of physics was bold enough, prior to the 
invention of the spectroscope, to challenge the absolute 
correctness of such views of matter as we have here presented, 
or to doubt the exhaustive nature of the means and methods 
used and pursued in their demonstration. Nor were they 
revarded as mniterialistic. Dissenting views were by no means 
wanting—but they were those of the inspired poets and 
divinely mad men, whose authority on such subjects was 
naturally of small value. Thus, Goethe, in “aust, not inaptly 
describes matter as the visible garment of the Infinite: 

’Tis thus at the roaring loom of time I ply,* 


And weave for God the garment thou seest Him by.” 


Suftice it to say. in passing, that these very crude and 


simple interpretations of plis sicists of the elements of nature, 


are by many regarded with dissatisfaction, if not with dissent. 
They have measurably ceased to command the assent of their 
former advocates and promulgators—the physicists. Indeed, 
the most eminent of these stand in reverent awe, more truly 
spiritualistic than the spiritualists, in the presence of the 
strange phenomena exhibited by the molecule, freely ac- 
knowledging that the nature of the molecule is inexplicable ; 
that the Invstery which enshrouds its constitution is as 
impenetrable as that of * spirit * itself. The activities of the 
molecule—of * gross” matter—are in fact as incomprehensible 
as fear, love, hope or hate. Nor are they less spiritual or more 
material than those of any ol the emotions. The Leo- 
metric forms of the molecule: its strong preference for, or 
dislike of, certain other molecules; its attractions and _re- 
pulsions ; its strange transformations and metamorphoses 
under the influence of light and heat, are all impressive 
mysteries which transcend finite comprehension and bewilder 
the reflective observer. The modern prince of materialists is 
justly confounded by them, declaring that, in his opinion, that 
which the builder in physical philosophy rejected has become 


the corner stone of the structure: that, in other, and = less 


Che followi the original of the passage 
nden Websluhl der Zeist 
bendeves Klied.” 
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metaphoric terms, matter—the inert, hard, impenetrable atom 
ot the former phy sicists—* possesses the promise and potency 
of every form of life.’ * And another savant and littérateur, 
whom no one has ever accused of orthodoxy, declares that 
‘“imatter ceases to be an alien, ceases to have the dead, 
unspiritual character, when we learn that everything we can 
possibly know of it is one of the many modes of feeling. 
All our knowledge of it is the knowledge of our own 
affection.” + 

To one who has broken away from the old idea of matter 
and force, which conceived of life and matter as being in open 
warfare, and has come to view nature as a series of harmonies, 
ascending without hindrance to one grand consummation, mat- 
ter appears altogether ina new light, impresses one with alto- 
vether different meanings. The supposititious conflict merges 
intoone of harmonious cooperation ; it ceases even to be a “ con- 
ception of the intellect.” Thus, says Mayer, matter is * teut ce 
“qui peut ctre converti en mouvement.” And the lamented 
M. Papillon’s idea of it, while even more comprehensive than 
Mayer's, has the still greater advantage, in our view, of being 
scientifically exact. Ile writes: “ La mati¢re est done tout a 
‘la fois forme et force, c’est-a-dire qwil n’y a pas de différence 
‘essentielle entre ces deux modes de la substance. La forme 
‘nest que de la foree circonuscrite, condensce : la force n’est 
que de la forme indctinie, diffuse.” + 

But we cannot linger among the atoms. Ilurrying across 
the mythical chasm which separates the visible from the 
invisible in nature, and entering the domain of that other 
mystery in nature, the force-world, we tind views equally 
vague, uncertain and conflicting, respecting the nature of life 
and its correlative, mind. They to whom the world has looked 
with confidence for an authoritative interpretation of that 
which is apparently the most familiar object in nature—life— 


Professor Tyndall’s Address before the British Association at Belfast, 
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+ Lewes’ essay on Spiritualism and Materialism —Fortnightly Review, 

\pril, 1876 

t La constitution de la natiire—Revue des Deux Mondes, Tome, CV, 
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are found to disagree v/ti//y. It is true that some of the 
french, German and Knelish suvants, notably Cuvier, Mavendie 
and Bichat, advanced doctrines respecting the nature of 
life which subsequent demonstrations in pliysical scienee, 
while proving them to be erroneous in fact, have shown to be 
in the direction of truth. It is needless to Say, however, that 
their doctrines were but rarely entertained by physiologists ; 
the drift of plivsiological sentiment being to exhalt all forces 
into entities, separate and distinct from forms of matter In 
connection with which only thev are observed. The attempt 
to identify life and mind with matter, other than as an agent 
of organization was, until quite recently, within the memory 
of this generation, looked upon as a heresy ot a forbidding 
sort, and produced no little discord and ill fecling in the 
] 


ranks ol plivsiolowist tha Miscives, (one class Wis designated 


i 


chemico-physii Ovists : the oth Fe Vital physiologists. Much 


‘vital enerey has been spent by each party in support of 
its favorite doctrine with results favorable to both, we be 
lieve: since between them the truth, which must have other- 
wise remained unknown, has been approximated, 

Those who look upon nutter as not living, as something 
altogether passive in the construction of the world, found it 
necessary to vurenh a principle of motion and energy to 
account for those changes in organie matter which were daily 
occurring before ther eves. It did not’ occur to them to 
question the truth respecting the assumption of ead matter 
or the divisibility of matter and force. Either proposition was 
a fact supported by the direct evidence of the senses, which it 
were idle in their view to impugn, though psychical studies have 
shown that nothing Is More misleading than evidence derived 
from such a source. It was easier to satisfy the logical mind, 
and reconcile see ming fact with hature, Dy “ass ming the eXist- 
ence of a living force in temporary occupancy of organic matter, 
a something superposed upon the original elements, and using 
the latter as its instruments. This principle was variously 


named by the met t} hvsicians of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, “ vitalitva” “ animal spirits,” “soul” ete. Stahl. of 


the seventeenth century, boldly declared that the? rinciple of 
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organization was no other than the soul. ‘The body as body 
has no power to move,” said he, “it must always be put in 
motion by an immaterial principle. All movement is imma- 
terial and a= spiritual act.”* Dr. Erasmus Darwin, the 
erandfather of Charles Darwin, the eminent naturalist, in his 
Zoonomia, maintains a similar doctrine: “ The whole of 
nature,” he writes, “ may be supposed to consist of two species 
or substances; one of which may be termed spirit, the other 
matter. The former of these possesses the power to commence 
or produce motion, and the latter to receive or communicate 
it; so that motion considered as a cause immediately precedes 
every effect, and considered as an effect it immediately succeeds 
every cause.” + Dr. Whitt, a medical author of some note of 
the lasi century, advanced similar doctrines - respecting the 
eause of living actions: but the spirit, in his view, operated 
“by the intervention of something in the brain and nerves.” 
This mysterious “something” was, at a later day, supposed to 
be “animal spirits.” And many eminent medical men, as 
Barry, Mead, Fleming, and others, went so far as to describe 
the precise nature and composition of that peculiar substance. 
Thus: “ The nervous fluid, or animal spirits,” says Fleming, 
* consists of phlegm, or water, oil, animal salt and earth; are 
highly attenuated and subtilized, and intimately mixed and 
Incorporated together.” 4 The stranve doctrine of animal 
spirits, as the physical basis of life, was long since abandoned ; 
while its notable synonym and coadjutor, the nervous fluid, is 
still retained by many as a convenient and practicable medium 
of communication between body and mind, 

Cullen’s idea of life did not differ essentially from this. 
Ile looked upon it as something analagous to electricity, 


when that force was almost universally regarded as a fluid ; 





existing, ike electricity, in a state of latency ih some bodies, 
and capable, like it, of being ercrfed into activity by appro- 
priate stimuli. “So, in our medullary fibre,” he observes, 
“there isa fluid which was present in the germ, but was not 


excited : and it is in the excited state of this, that | suppose 


Cited from // yand fH f Medecine, p. 280. 


+ Zoonomia, Vol. 1, sec. 1, p. 5 } Fiemings Nervous Fluid, p. 2A. 
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life to consist ; and when it is no longer excited in any degree, 
we call it the state of death.” * 

Such an hypothesis upon such a subject, put forth by a 
man of such acknowledged learning and ability as Cullen, 
gives one some idea of the immense stride rational 
philosophy has taken within the present century. Dr. Russell 
of England quotes this observation of Cullen with an air of 
approval, and remarks that * life consists, according to this 
view, of a force generated in the nervous system diffused 
through the animal frame, just as electricity pervades inor- 
ganic bodies; the quantity of this vital force varies according 
to certain conditions, and the knowledge of those conditions 
will enable us to explain, as well as to obviate, morbid action.”+ 
Perhaps so; and yet how, upon this hypothesis of vitality, one 
is enabled to differentiate the life-force of a vegetable, or to 
distinguish it from that of an animal, or from that of different 
animals, or to conceive the necessity of any one’s dying when 
electricity is so plentiful and easily obtainable, are problems 
by no means easy to solve. It is still more noteworthy, how- 
ever, that the author adheres to the hypothesis of vitality, 
seemingly oblivious of the fact that the discovery of his 
countryman, Prof. Grove, of the correlation of the physical 
forces, has already rendered that hypothesis altogether unten 
able,—placed it on the retired list among the curiosities of 
medical theories. 

We have already alluded to M. Cuvier and others of the 
French school of the present century, as promulgating views 
of the nature of life in advance of their contemporaries. That 
‘eminent naturalist recorded his conception of the life-force as 
follows: * Dans chaque ¢tre, la vie est un ensemble qui résulte 
“de Paction et de la réaction mutuelle de toutes ses parties.” + 
Bichat’s, the equally eminent physiologist, detinition, although 
that of M. Cuvier must have been known to him, is less lucid : 


“La vie est ensemble des fonctions qui résiste a la mort.” 


* Physi yand Nosology, Vol. 1, p. 131. 
+ /listory and Heroes of Medicine, p. 328. 
t La régne animal, Tome I", p. 16 


Recherches phystologiques sur la vie et la mort, Art. I 
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haw rence, an English phy siolovist of wood repute, and a con- 
temporary of Bichat, detined life as follows: “Life is the 
assemblage of all the functions (or purposes) and the general 
result of their exercise.’* <A literal translation of that of 
Bichat would have been better, though both detinitions are 
obviously defective. 

Coming down to more recent times, we find Dr. W hewell 
formulating his definition on the subject: * Life is the 
system of vital functions.” + Had he said the vital function is 
life, the observation would have been equally exact. More 
recently still, Mr. Herbert Spencer has declared that “life is 
the continual adjustment of internal relations to external 
relations,” {—a definition hardly in keeping with its author's 
usually clear insight. The adjustment and maintenance of har- 
mony throughout organic nature is doubtless due to the agency 
of the life-force and its correlations. It is a manifest error, how- 
ever, to suppose that the maintenance of that harmony is life; 
it isratherthe efect of life. A juster doctrine is that maintained 
by M. de Candolle, a French savant and writer, who declares 
that * Life is the transformation of physical or chemical motion 
into plastic or nervous motion.” | This definition, however, is 
not wholly consistent with the facts of nature and scientific in- 
duction. Life is manifested in the vegetable kingdom, and 
also in animal forms too low in the scale of organizations to 
possess even the rudiments of a nerve-vell, much less of a 
nervous system. Hence, it is obviously impossible that such 
forms of matter should be able to transform physical forces 
into nervous force. They are wanting in the necessary appa- 
ratus. And vet they manifest what is called //fe, viz.: the 
organic agency. The detinition of M. de ( ‘andolle would hold 
wood in respect of the nature of mind: it is too broad and 
sweeping for that of life. We would limit it thus: Life is 
the correlation of ply sical force into organic force. Lifeis a 
sequence of organization, or, at most, coincident with it. 


Mr. Lewes expresses the relation thus: * Life is not an entity 


* Comparati {natomy and Physi y, p. 129. 
+ History of scientific Ideas, Vol. Il, p. OS. 
t Princip f Psychology. Hlistoi / iences, p. 457. 
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but an abstraction, expressing the generalities of organic phe- 
nomena.” And again, “ Mind is only one of the forces of 
life.” * 

The phenomena of life are known only in connection 
with certain stutes of matter. Nor can the forces which the 


phenomena of life represent be conceived as existing indepen- 


dent of those states or without their agency. The doctrine 
enunciated by Dr. Brown-Séquard, that each tissue in the ani- 
mal economy correlates life-force peculiar to itself, + is a legi- 
timate outcome of the discovery, or rather demonstration, of 
Prof. Grove, that all the physical forces are mutually convert- 
ible—a demonstration which marks an era, not only in so-called 
physical philosophy, but in psychological philosophy also. 

In respect of the nature of mind our logic has already 
betrayed the conclusions to which every rational man must 
come who accepts the premises. The tendency of phy sical dis 
covery is to break down the time-honored distinction between 
matter and spirit, and to end the short-sighted and ill-natured 
controversy between truth-loving men, respecting the relative 
merits or demerits of materialism and spiritualism, by confusing 
the meaning of their respective terms. Since matter and force 
are essentially one and the same, the one made visible and each 
made mutually known by the other; and since, also, the same 
remark may be as truly affirmed of life and certain states of 
matter, so likewise one may assert with equal propriety, and 
on grounds equally tenable, the essential identity of mind and 
matter—or mind and brain, which is the same thing: in the 
sume manner, and no less so, than is the molecule and attinity 
one and indivisible. According to this view the lower nerve 
tissue transforms chemical force into motion and sensation : 
the higher nerve-tissue, the erey substance of the cerebrum 
and we believe that of the spinal marrow also —transtorms the 
same material energy inte thought nd feeling. Dr. Brown 
Sequard in the lecture on the nerve-force, to which we have 


already referred, maintains that the transformation of nerve- 


LO. 
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force into motor-force takes place at every moment of our lives. 
Had he said that the chemical elements were transformed, or 
metamorphosed, into nerve-tissue “ every moment of our lives ” 
his auditors would have been less skeptical of the statement, 
but its meaning and significance would have been substantially 
the same; for that, also,is what “takes place every moment 
of our lives.” Every act, no less every thought, is attended 
with consentaneous changes in the nerve-substance ; and it is 
idle to speculate on the question which precedes and which 
follows, for one is essential to the existence of the other. Dr. 
Brown-Sequard believes that light can be correlated directly 
into nerve-foree, though “it is not distinetly proven yet.” The 
proposition is highly probable. Indeed, there is no rational doubt 
but that the two forces are mutually convertible; and it is the 
absence of this doubt in the mind of an eminent astronomer, 
that leads him to affirm in such positive terms that “every 


form of force upon the earth, every action that we perform, 


all the forms of force we know of, even the thoughts we 
think, may be said to come from the sun.” * <And_ yet, the 
elementary constitution of the sun, if the revelations of the 
spectroscope are to be received, differs in no wise from that of 
the earth, except that its atoms are in a state of incandescence. 
M. Papillon, in the fine essay on La constitution de la 
ynatiere. Prom which we have before quoted, has given a de- 
finition of mind so entirely consonant with the present attitude 
of scientitic thought on the subject, that we give it in his own 
language : + Ta pensee humaine est le résumé de toutes les 
Cnergies de la nature, puisqu’elle les assimile toutes, en les 
distinguant, par le travail quelle opere sur les sensations.” + 
And elsewhere in the same essay, the writer elaborates the idea 
and applies it to the interpretation of the phenomena of organic 

life. Ve give place to a brief paragraph : 
‘Une premicre vue du monde exclusivement analytique, nous 
ine premiere et indéniable certitude, existence d’un 
energie et de mouvement. Une seconde vue de 
sivement synthétique, nous conduit, comme on 
certitude qui est existence d'un 

Sun, New York, Jan. 8, 1874. 
Vondes, Tome CV., p. 705 
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principe de différentiation et d’harmonie. Ce principe, c’est ce 
qu'on appelle Vesprit. \ussi esprit n’est pas le substance, mais 
il est ia loi de la substance Il n'est pas fore e, mais il est le réve- 
lateur de la force. Il n'est pas la Vie, Mats tat valoir le vie. 1] 


n’est pas la pensée, mais il est la conscience de la pensée.”* 


This young writer had evidently little faith in the absolute 
verities of chemical science, and even doubted the Campe#leney 
of that science to deal exhaustively with the elements with 
which it is most familiar, ‘Quand on voit,” writes he, * les 
“memes ¢lemens unis dans les memes proportions de poids, 
‘donner lieu tantét a des mati¢res innocentes, tantot a des 
‘ poisons terribles, engendrer dans un cas des produits incolores 
"Ou piles, dans autre des couleurs brillantes, on acquiert lia 
‘conviction que létotte primordiale est peu de chose a cote de 
“4 puissance du tisserand qui on arrange les tils, ct qui sit 
‘Wavance quelle sera la physionomie de la trame.” * 

In matter have we, therefore, the foundation of a true psy- 
chology, paradoxical as the statement seems. In the study of 
chemistry and plivsiotogy, of pathogeneses and chylo-meta 
morphoses, but one side of nature is discovered: the other, 
and most important side, is skilfully concealed from. the 
sensuous observer, by terms which express facts without 
uncovering their signiticance: such, for example, as chrystalli 
zation, affinity, catalysis, or “the action of presence ;” Co- 
ordination, retlex action, habit, automata, and that famous 
hobby of Dr. Carpenter—* unconscious  cerebration "—on 
which Si) TELAT physiologists have ridden into notoriety ; 
terms well enough in themselves, and which mean a great deal, 
or nothing, according to the mental training of the observer. 
To him who can discern the other side of nature, the terms 
are pregnant with profound meaning. Law becomes the will 
ot Oninipotence, dire cting and controlling the course of phe 
nomena, He is conducted ly the phenomena of nature into 
the realm of an awful mystery: into the very ways and 
theughts of the Infinite. Crude nature becomes to him one 
vast laboratory, in which concealed but cunning hands work 


the divinest miracles. Every molecule goes to its appointed 


Deux Mor p. 706 + Jbid, Tome V, p. 702. 
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place and fills its allotted sphere as by Supreme direction. 
The little atoms lose, for the time being, those “ properties” 
of which many observers have boasted that they could 
conceive “as having an existence independent of matter;” and 
appear, WRen incandescent, like mathematical points, as they 
really are, all aglow with celestial flame. Even the hard, 
impenetrable solids glimmer with crystal light. One feels 
even in the presence of the phenomena of the laboratory like 
uncovering and taking off one’s shoes. The crudest elements 
of earth, in the presence of their affinities, seem radiant with 
life and animate with purpose. In view of these things it is 
no wonder that he who lived and worked so long in the 
chemical laboratory, in the very presence of the majesty of 
molecular mysteries, should have grown learned and reverent 
as he grew old, without the aid of the schools, religious syin- 
bols, or the saered pen-works of antiquity. He, Michael 
Faraday, to whom we refer, with his crucible and re-agents, 
chemical and electrical apparatus, lived and communed with 
the divine daily, and on terms of greater intimacy than did 
Enoch of old, or Moses in the light of the burning bush amid 
the thunders and lightnings of cloud-capped Sinai. 


Il. The unity of matter and force implies the unity of 
body and soul. And it is interesting to observe that while 
pliy siologists are avreed as to the unity of the physical being 
the purely animal existence—they are divided as to the unity 
of the corporal and mental life. Hence, the distinction that 
has been drawn, and continues to be maintained, between man 
pliysical and man psychical. The objection we urge against 
the doctrine of duality of inorganic matter is equally valid in 
respect of organic matter. As it has taken centuries of hard, 
earnest work among the atoms to unite them with force, so it 
seclus not unlikely to take as Inany more centuries to unite 
into one indivisibility the body and soul of man. 

With no intention of reflecting unfavorably on the labors 
of physiologists, to whom civilization is so much indebted, 
the method pursued by them in the prosecution of their 


physiological researches has seemed to obscure the indentity of 
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the being whom it was their object to discover and investigate. 
On the revival of dissection it is noteworthy how curious were 
the pis siologists to discover the seat of that of which the 
monks held a tradition as existing somewhere in the human 
body the soul. For TTA venerations, indeed, the residence 
of the soul was an object of profound search; and no less a 
philosopher than the celebrated French metaphysician, Des- 
cartes, tinally vave ita place in that little body situate in the 
proximate centre of the brain, and afterwards known as the 
pineal gland. 

It would not be paving sufficient respect to the genius of 
Descartes, however, to call his conclusion on so weighty a 


matter absurd : for philosophers ereater than he had cColn- 


mitted equally vTrave blunders on that subject long before him. 


1 


The divine Plato, who probably never saw the inside of a 
human body, gave the soul a residence in the head. But then 
he divided it into a trinity ol parts, or elements, which he 
called the Same, the Other and an indetinable Something dif- 
ferent from either, but which was the product of both ; very 
mueh, we should think, as a chemical compound is formed 
through the laws of chemical attinity. l‘irst, there is the 
alkali, then the acid, and in the chemical union of these two 
is produced a third substance, with properties unlike either 
of the others—viz. 1 a s/f. Democritus, also, vave the soul a 
place in the head in the whole head. Strabo located it in 
the forehead, between the evebrows ; Erasistratus, in the epi 
ceanis, or membranes of the brain: Parmenides placed it in 
the breast: as did, likewise, Mpicurus, the materialist. Dio 
genes was more definite, believing that the soul of man 
eceupled the left ventricle of the heart. Einpedocles, the cele 
brated Creek nustronomer, thouwlit it permeated the blood. 
Pyth woras divided the soul into two parts, animal and = intel 
lectual, somew lint analowous to the conscious and unconscious 
life, the brain and svmpathetie svstem, of modern pliysiolo 
wists, Nor was that philosopher far astray in placing one 
part, thre intellectual, in the head: the other part, the ininaal 
soul, in the heart. The stoie philosophers, according to Plu 
tarch, very generally gave the soul a place in the heart, and 
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ascribed to it the veneral character of “hot breath.” * Modern 
theology, which is clearly of Greek origin, confounds the soul 
with the mind, but distributes it impartially between the head 
and heart. 

It would be, on the other hand, no difficult task to cite 
from the writings of the ancients, as well as from those of 
modern times, very different, and to us, far more rational 
ideas in respect of the seat and nature of the soul of man. 
The Grecian save, Thales, taught the existence of a soul which 
permeated the whole human body, the latter being only its 
visibility and instrument, so. to speak. Ile likewise invested 
the universe with a soul of a certain sort, which was Its mov- 
ing and governing power. This soul was no other than the 
ever-living, moving, acting Presence—God. Timieus, too, 
entertained a similar idea of a human soul, and gave to it 
* power to be mistress and governess of her interior servant,”+ 
the ledy. And Plutarch’s opinion Was hot altogether dissimi- 
lar. ~The substance of the body,” he declared, “is no other 
than the all-receiving nature, the seat and nurse of all created 
things. "4 

No subject interested the Greek mind so deeply as 
man, his nature and destiny; nor was there any subject on 
which they discoursed so profoundly, or in which they showed 
so deep an insight. And, perhaps, we have no evidence more 
conclusive, in support of this fact, on the rationalistic side, 
than that to be found in the writings of the father of philo- 
sophy himself, viz.: Aristotle. That extraordinary thinker 
has given mankind a rational solution of the occult phenomena 
of all forms of being. In fact, we owe the term psychology 
to his analytical and versatile genius. The term gmoyy 
(Psyche), for which we believe there is no proper synonym in 
TL language of modern times, Was used by this master of 
thought to denote that principle in organic matter analogous 
to what the modern plivsiologist designates life and soul, both. 


* Vide Plutarch’s W/o Vol. II], pp. 165, 164 


+Plutarch’s ora "ol p. 355 tlhid, p. 331. 


Vide Plutarch’s discou on Zhe P rior t the Sou/, in which the 
views of many of the philosophers of ancient Greece are given at consider- 


able length, no ly those of Plato. J/orals, Vol. II, p. 326, 
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Taken in connection with the human body and brain, it 
denoted its animating, controlling principle, is Psyche,” he 
writes,* “is to the Lol as form is to matter, as the impres- 
sion is to the wax, as sight is to the eve. ; ; It is the 
etticient, the final and the formal cause of the body. , 
This mwoyy, therefore, is inseparable from the body, at all 
events, from | some of its parts, if it be divisible. Nothing, 
however, hinders, that some of its parts may be separable from 
the body, as not being actualities of the body at all.” Just as 
one can conceive the human body may be divided by the loss 
of an arm, of a leg, or, perhaps, of all the extremities, without 
destroving the essential and indispensable parts, on the 
ensemble of which depends the individuality. Moreover, 
Aristotle regarded all psychical phenomena as coming within 
the scope of plis sical science, since they were inseparable from 
matter and the form and substance of animated things. 

With the lapse of Greek civilization, interest in the sub- 


ject from the rationalistie point of view declined, and 
remained dormant during the Middle Ages, to be again revived 
with the revival of letters, and the consequent growth of a 
spirit of mental independence. In more modern times the 
Grermans appear to have led the world in. that direction : 
breaking away from the bonds of tradition with more facility 
than the rest of mankind, and striking out for themselves fear- 
less and independent courses of thought and inquiry. Thus 
that German mystic, Novalis, of the eighteenth century, iden- 
tified the soul and bedy as substantially one and the same. 
* There is,” says he, “* but one temple in the world, and that 
‘is the body of man. Nothing is holier than this high form. 


Bending before met is a reverence done to this revelation in 


| Sir A. Grant's Aristotle dD {nin | oh. Grote’s inte Tl reta- 
tion of Aristotle’s LD {nimd, is to the same effect We add a brief cita- 
t n 
“ In regard to soul generally, the relative point of view, with body as the 
elate, is constantly insisted on by Aristotle; without such correlate his 
sertions would have no meaning But the relation between them is pre 
sented in several different ways Lhe soul the cause nd principle of a 
ng body; by which is meant, not an independent and pre-existent some- 
thing that brings the body into existence, but an immanent tr in-dwelling 
ntluence which sustains the unity and guides the functions cf the organiza- 
tion.”—Vol. II, p. 190 
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the flesh. We touch heaven when we lay our hands on a 
human body.” The habit of viewing the body as the fount 
of everything vile and vicious had not been nearly outgrown 
in Novalis’ time; and one can well understand how natural it 
was for zealous Christians to characterize this remarkabie man 
and poet as *crack-brained,” or an “enthusiast.” [His unfail- 
ine amiuability and sweet, poetic life, alone saved him from 
heeoming the victim of a worse fate than that of being branded 
with opprobrious epithets. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that [le who 
embodied in his earth-life the fullest spiritualistic conception 
of existence, was himself no spiritualist in the modern accep- 
tation of that term. Ile nowhere idealized a soul apart from 
the body, And in his death and allewed resurrection, body 
and soul, the form and substance of being, continued insepar- 
able. Everything to him resulted in a palpable realization.” 
“Tle was,” as Renan observes, *a perfect idealist ; the ma- 
terial to him being only the sign of the idea; and the real, the 
living expression of that which does not appear.” + 

The eminent Strauss, philosopher and theologian, but who 
Was, as every man ought to be who is either, a philosopher 
tirst and a theologian afterwards, expressed his views on this 
subject in a more prosaic, but less comprehensive manner : 

“ Many of the difficulties environing the problem of thought 
and feeling,” he writes, “ entirely proceed from this assumption 
of a psychical essence distinct from the corporal organs. How, 
from an extended non-thinking thing, such as the human body, 
impressions can be conveyed to a non-extended thinking thing, 


such as the soul is supposed to be; how impulses are retrans- 
mitted from the second to the first; this no philosophy has yet 
explained, and none ever will. ‘The matter must,’’ he continues, 


"In any case, be muc h more intelligible, if we have only to do 


with one and the same being, of which in one respect extension 
is predicable, in another thought. Of course we shall be told 
such a being is not possible. We reply, it exists; we, ourselves, 
are all such be ings e | 


Returning to the poets, and retracing the lines of our evi- 


p. 202 Art. A 


t The Old Faith and the New, Vol. II, p. 17. (English tr.) 
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dence two hundred years or more, back to the time of Milton, 
we tinned that ereat poel and thinker recording his convictions 
concerning the relation of body and soul in language In entire 


accord with that of Strauss, above cited: 


hat man is a living being,” he writes, “ intrinsically and 

properly one and individual, not compound and separ ble, not, 

wcording to the Common opinion, made uy ind tramed otf two 

cistinet and different natures, as ot oul nd body, | t the whol 

nis soul and the soul man: that to Y, body, or ib- 
ce, individual, animated, sensitis na Ol 


And elsewhere, but im the same connection, he combats 
the motion, for it Was never anything but ms motion, that the 
sacred writings any where sanction a different view of the 


constitution of man’s corporal being. 


| { ( pur of man ne sa oul Irom 
vy to have a perfect and int ) nd 
endently of it. is nowhere satd in Scripture, e doctrime 1 

nily i variance both with nature ne re mm. vill be 


Ile then proceeds to support his assertion by citations Trom 
the Old) Testament—the authority of which on such a sub 
ject would, in our view, add nothing to the weight of lis own. 

The comprehensive conception of that ereat master of 
thoucht ana speech on this subject, Croethe, is well known, 
Wi have already cited (v/ supra) two lines from Ja 7, 
which show unmistakably that he was in perfect accord with 
Milton. Croethe frequently expressed the idea of the visible 
being but the externality of the invisible; the form being but 
the cauriment of the spirit, ete. SO, likewise, ¢ irivle, in lis 
mvstical prose poem, Sartor Lesartus, elaborates the same 
thought, making Teufeldsréchk, the eminent Clothes Philo- 
scope r, enunciate doctrines of human nature the most trans 
cendental. To him the form was the spirit manifest: flesh its 
visible varmnent or embodiment : man, a lis ing soul, one and 
indivisible. In Carlyle’s view Nature and God are one and 
the same ¢ Kistence, conformable to doctrines vers incient and 
ht. Thus in 


which are by no means obsolete in modern thou: 


’ 


Milton’s 7’ i \ IV, pp. 188, 189. Behn’s Edition, Lon- 


ion. 1853. 
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Sartor Pesartus, in the chapter on Natural and Supernatu- 
ralism, he writes: “* * * Through every star, through every 
grass-blade, and most through every living soul, the glory of 
an ever-present God still beams.” (p. 183.) * Nature the time- 
restorer of God.” (/d.)  * These limbs, * * *— this stormy 
Force, this life-blood, with its burning passion 4 They are dust 
and shadow, ashadowy system gathered round our me; wherein, 
through some moments of years the Divine Essence is to be 
revealed in the flesh; * * * Generation after generation 
takes to itself the form of a body.” 

*Son of God” “Son of Tleaven,’ * Emanuel.” meaning 
* God with us. are words and phrases of very old date 
to express the stature of a being above the average—a man 
Whose cerebral convolutions had grown to the capacity of 
comprehending the higher relation of things. The Greeks and 
Romans had numerous gods in human form, of that order, 
living, moving, human beings, all worthy of being regarded 
as * Oracles of God.’— Alexander, Cyesar, Socrates, Plato, ete. 
Phe latter personage is very commonly spoken of by the 
(reek writers as divine. So also was Alexander. Novalis 
too, conveys to us the same idea when he declares that * Man 
is the higher sense of our planet; ‘* Man is a sun,” ete. 
Carlyle, then, is by no means alone in the conviction that * the 
highest Grod dwells invisible in that Mivstic, unfathomable 
visibility, which calls itself * 1° on the earth.”’* 

In citing these views and reflections of the poets and 
philosophers of ancient and modern times, in confirmation 
and support of transcendental views of nature, we are not 
unmindful of the fact that the intuitions of that class of minds 
will not be received as conclusive evidence, perhaps not as 
evidence at all, by a physiologist. Nor do we give them 
prominence with that object. Nevertheless, that such evidence 
should be left out of the count altogether by physiologists in 
forming’ their conclusions, is the worst that can be brought 
against them. This domain of thought is one in which the 
induction of the physiologist is secondary. The problem is 


transcendental; embracing the other side of a surfuece, so 


* Past and Present, p. 155. 
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to say, of which psychologists are the more competent to 
speak. To those who believe in the authority of Revelation 
as supreme in matters that pertain to the invisible and eternal, 
the unconscious presence of other personalities ; in a universe, 
in brief, full of transcendent mystery; to those, we say, who 
realize somewhat these grandeurs, it will be sufficient to say, 
in the inspired language of Novalis: * Whoso speaks truly is 
full of eternal life; and wonderfully related to genuine 
my steries does his writing appear to Us, for it is a concord 
from the S\ mphony of the universe.” The honest declarations 
of divine men «re divine revelations. The highest in them 
instinctively recognizes its affiliations with the divine,—the 
supreme excellence ;—and their words are as the “ inspiration 
of the Almighty.” 

i Vitality and sensibility, life and consciousness, are ab- 
stractions having real concretes. They are compendious eX- 
pressions of functional processes conceived in their totality, and 
not at any single stave.” * So writes the late George Henry 
Lewes: and no one ought to realize the foree of that view 
with greater distinctness than the observant physiologist. The 
teaching of plivsiology, so far as it is able te teach at all, on 


this subject and it can teach by analogy a great deal—is not 


at variance with the transcendental doctrines of the poet- 
philosophers whom we have cited. The difficulty with which 


one has to deal on the physiological side of nature lies 


altogether in interpretation, Its professors and writers very 
properly confine themselves to phenomena, and induetion 
based thereon, appealing to the evidences of the lower senses, 
touch, taste, sight, ete. And he who would arrive at the real. 
bevond and above the apparent meaning, must be able to 
“read between the lines;” or, in other words, to transpose 
liberally the relation of cause and effect as ordinarily taught ; 
to look beyond the visible and sensible to that which is 
invisible and supersensible. 

One who stands between the extremes of philosophie 
thought on this subject, cannot but sympathize with all these 


views of life, mind and soul, to which we have adverted, 


* Ps f Lif nd Mind, Vol. 1, p 


p. 102, 
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incongruous and conflicting as many of them are. He sees in 
each one’s view what the observer saw from his point of view. 
Had their mental vision been clearer; had their position been 
illuminated with clearer light in a more favorable atmosphere, 
they had possibly seen the real truth. Boil these diverse and con- 
tradictory views all down together, and who knows but the pure 
truth shall be found in the residuum? As for us, we believe 


in the “archeus” of Van Helmont, and the “spirits” of 


Stahl; the “animal spirits” of Fleming, and the “ nervous 


Huid” of Whytt and Cullen. ‘ Archeus” is generated in the 
marrow and worked off in automata, directing this hand how 
to write and what, is it not’ The red fluid that courses in 
one’s veins, is it not ‘animal spirits” 4 If it could be per- 
petually supplied to one it would give one perpetual life. 
Macerate the nerves and ganglia, or put them under hard 
pressure, and what do they yield, if not “nervous fluid /” 
The very essence and pulp of body and soul, life and mind 
could thus be collected into one retort for the delectation of 
those who have a curiosity to handle, weigh and measure 
abstractions! The tlesh and blood, brain and bones of a man, 
are the man himself, are they not? Reduce these several 
tissues to atoms and what becomes of the man? Can any one 
doubt that his externality his weritutum, as Carlyle would 
say—is destroyed in the process ¢ or that, if consciousness still 
remain with him, it must be through metamorphoses of sub- 
stance and of being of which one’s ordinary senses can take 
no cognizance? But it is idle to push one’s inquiries in a 
direction whence come only echoes in response. 

Finally, we observe that, a human being is so thoroughly 
human in every fibre and cell—nay atom—of his body, that 
each is characteristic of him. Every atom is full of him— 
say, rather, that every atom is an atom of his being, soul and 
substanee, archeus and form, the invisible in the visible, and 
all in one, and the divine in all. Such an idea is unintel- 
ligible, says one. It is surely a mystery, but not more unin- 
telligible than the atom, or its combinations. What is a 
mystery if substance be not one? or form, or force, or thought ? 
Does not the whole contain the part—the Infinite the finite / 
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the immortal the mortal? The difficulty that environs this 
subject is not so much in its exceeding complexity as in man’s 
dimmness of vision, and the habit he has formed of dispensing 
with the use of his higher sense the sixth sense perception, 
Ile has been taught by precept and example to bring every 
fact in nature to the test of the lower senses, and to relegate 
to faith, blind and unreasoning, what. in his view, could not 
be so reduced. Ile has thus become materialistic in his habits 
of thought and mode of feeling and being. Even the devout- 
est Christian has reduced the ideal heaven of Jesus to an 
immense Empire, whose capital glows with splendors modeled 
after those of the ancient ¢ ity ' And if he cannot give it 
local habitation in space and time, it is because his telescope is 
not long enough to tind a place for it in the limitless spaces 
beyond the contines of the stars and suns of other solar 
systems. This materialism, so rank and repulsive when car- 
ried out to its logical sequences, is a legitimate result of 
attempting “to prove all things” before a court of ineom 
petent jurisdiction—those tive senses, sight, taste, touch, olfaet- 
ory and auditory, we mean, which are possessed in greater or 
less perfection by every species of animal in the class to which 
man himself belongs, and of which he is chief. Is not the 
fallacy of such a procedure self-evident ‘ 

But it mav be objected that this view of the relation of 
matter and force is opposed to the doctrine of immortality. 
And it must be admitted that the objection is well taken, if 
by immortality is understood to be the sensible rehabilitation 
of an individual once dead, or the rehabilitation of the indi- 
vidual organism after death,in any sense of which one can 
possibly comprehend. The evidence of the senses on this sub- 
ject are entitled to re spect in so faras this plane of being is con- 
cerned, The grave is truly a bourne whence no traveller ever 


returns. Our senses TEA properly dogmatize in respect of the 


fate of the bodilv organization, as well as of that of any 


organic or inorganic form whatseever. The process of liv- 
ing is one of de-organization, if we mav be allowed to use 
such a term, and re-organization: and when this double 


process ceases and de-organization alone bears sway. the form 
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begins to vanish arid is finally broken up into its elementary 
constituents, and with it—for ought we know—the psychical 
powers which were identified with it and contingent upon it. 
But while this fact is demonstrable on the objective or scienti- 
tic side of nature, it by no means follows that de-organization 
of organic forms ends all. Such a conclusion is not justifiable 
except by assuming that our powers of observation are infinite, 
and therefore capable of taking in the whole range of cosmic 
phenomena. But, it is needless to observe, our powers of ob- 
servation are finite. There may be forms of matter, and, 
therefore, modes of being, of which we know nothing, and 
which could only become sensible to us by an augmentation of 
our sensibilities. It is certain that the more one comprehends 
of the divine order of things the less one is disposed to dog- 
matize against the possible in the realm of life and being. 
To the awakened sensibilities the known vives promise of the 
unknown, the present of the future. Such a one is instine- 
tively led by them to look forward—as with the eye of faith— 
toa new and superior order of things in the * unseen world 
above; to a “New Jerusalem,” on which the prophets 
of every age have rested their hopes and aspirations and sacri- 
ticed the pleasures of this life for the glories of that to come. 
Many persons who are strongly imbued with the scientific 
spirit and enamoured of its method of dealing with natural 
phenomena find nothing unreasonable in this view. Thus 
writes Herr Strauss: “If it be a cosmic law that impeded 
motion is transformed to heat, and heat again begotten by 
motion—that, in fact, the force of nature as soon as it has dis- 
appeared in one form, reappears in another—the possibility 
surely here dawns upon Us that in the retardation of cosmie 
motion nature may possess the means of summoning new life 
out of death.” * 

Again, it may be objected that this view of the con- 
stitution of matter is inconsistent with the existence of a Su- 


preme Being and an order of things predicated on Ilis will. 


But the objection in this instance, as in the other, is valid only 


against those crude ideas of God which have taken on form and 


© The Old Faith and the New, Vol. Il, p. 181 
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been embodied in dogmatic theology. One should reason on 
this subject—and on all subjects—from what one knows, rev- 
erently trusting in the wisdom of the end to which one’s lines 
of logic and discovered truth lead. If a Supreme Being exists 
at all, it is on the subjective side of nature, beyond the reach of 
finite faculties, as we have observed. In respect of such a 
realm of observation, we remark that man, with all his aids 
of research and discovery, is little better prepared to speak 
authoritatively than were his primeval and benighted ancestors. 
It is true the noblest of his race believe in the existence of 
such a realm of Being. They feel a divine power within 
and over them, impelling them onward and upward. They 
may be more conscious than the lower “ ape-like creatures ” of 
a Supremacy against which it is idle to contend, and more 
fully realize the counter-currents which complicate human life 
in that limitless ocean of influences on which we are drifting. 
They may be able to “ reason together” concerning the nature 
of the Supreme Excellence; to demonstrate that He is not of 
this or that form; that He does not inhabit exclusively the 
solar spaces, or contine His abode to the altars and temples 
which reverent hands have reared and built for Him; or His 
presence to this sect or that; that He his not moved like our- 
selves by eloquent appeals; and that Ile does not interfere 
specially and arbitrarily to commiserate, reprieve, or punish. 
But beyond such self-evident negations as these the man of 
the period can know little nore of Him whom he calls God 
than the caudate creatures from which the race is said to have 
descended. And he, therefore, who holds the counter view, 


and arrogates to himself powers superior to these, or insight 


deeper than this, may be justly suspected of unwittingly abus- 


ing the sublime gift of imagination to deceive himself and to 
cause others to be deceived. sa Who by searching can tind out 


God?” 
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Ilume. London: 1870. 


An Inquiry into the Nata and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations. By Avam Swrru. London : 
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Traité @économie politique. Par Jean-Baptiste 
Say. Am. Tr. Philadelphia : 1830. 


A Ty ati xe On Political Keonomy. By Count Des- 
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The Writings of Thomas Sette PRON, Edited by H. 
A. Wasninaron. New York: 1853. 


Tue abuse of public credit in borrowing money at interest 
for the purpose of sustaining the unproductive cousumption of 
war, has been carried to such an extent that the observation of 
Hume with reference to England has a world-wide application : 
“ Either the nation must destroy publie credit, or public credit 
will destroy the nation. It is iipossible that they can both 
subsist, after the manner they have been hitherto managed, 
in this as well as in some other countries.” * The statesman 
and the humanitarian are called upon to devise some measures, 
or to enunciate some principles that will serve to place a limita- 
tion upon this dangerous practice, or to put an end to it alto- 


gether. 


“We have seen,” says a writer in the [Vestminster Revitew,+ “ that 


* Essay n Public C7 
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during the last thirty years the whole world has been mortgaged, 
and the figures are still rising. We have noted that this has taken 
place during an era of vast material development, and we have 
endeavored to ascertain whether during this period wealth and 
population have kept pace with debt, and we find that, on the 
whole, debt has increased faster than the other two, and, in the 
majority of cases, presses with ever-increasing burden on national 
resources. We consider this state of things to be fraught event- 
ually with many and great dangers, inasmuch as, in the time to 
come, we Cannot count on the recurrence of such mighty agencies 
as have characterized the last thirty years the existence of 
which, to some minds, may appear to have justified the incurring 
of such vast liabilities—but should rather contemplate a period 
of stagnation, if not of retrogression, and should prepare for all 
that this involves. And one of the things involved we hold to be 
the probable appreciation of gold, in other words, an increase in 
its purchasing power; and that, consequently, unless fresh dis- 
coveries are made, prices have seen their highest for many a long 
‘bts contracted 1h gold will, by reason of this 
press more heavily on the borrowers, and that 
will b 1 his pressure do not become in time so intoler- 
able as to sugge by way of solution, something like universal 
rep idiation.’ 


In ancient times the expense of carrying on a war was 
Insignificant compared with the present. It seems to have 
been the practice among the nations of antiquity to hoard 
treasure beforehand to meet the exigencies of a war, either of 
conquest or of defence. The debts of nations incurred for 
war expenditure seem to have been considered as the personal 
debts of the sovereign : and at the close of expensive Wars the 
coin Was) either debased or its denomination raised for the 
purpose of settling at a lower standard a debt contracted by a 


higher standard, The practice ot funding, which enfeebles 


every ni ition which adopts it, is of comparatively recent origin. 


The Italian republics seem to have begun it. Spain resorted 
to the practi ‘co and was deeply in debt before the end of the 
sixteenth century. But England seems to have been the tirst 
nation that has resorted to the practice of funding on a colos- 
sal scale to meet the expense of war, thus setting a most perni 
CLOUS EX unple to nations, contracting debts which can by he 


possibility ever be fairly paid, and entailing forever heavy 


Mt f Va is, Book \V 
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burdens upon the unhappy victims. The growth of the British 
national debt was slow and gradual from the year 1688 to the 
year 1793, at which period it amounted to about £234,000,000, 
From that period to 1803, under George III, the debt 
more than doubled, having reached the amount of £526,000,000, 
and under George IV,it reached its maximum in the year 
L815, being then about £865,000.000; since when there has 
been a small and unimportant reduction, but with the immedi- 
ate prospect of an increase as a consequence of the ambitious 
and aggressive policy of the present Ministry. There are 
other nations suffering under burdens too heavy to be borne ; 
in fact, nearly all the nations of the earth are groaning 
under the weight of these enormous war debts; and when 
exasperated humanity revolts at this system, it is called social- 
isin, and we are told that social * order” must be maintained 
at all hazards: and we have more repression, more bayonets, 
more taxation, more—* socialism.” Lastly, the United States 
have contracted an enormous funded debt, at least two-thirds 


of which might have been easily avoided if the revenue power 


of the Feder il Crovernment had been rigorously employed at 


an early period of the war; and this debt, which was mainly 
contracted in Bills of Credit at an average value of fifty cents 
on the dollar, has been imposed on the taxpayers at its full 
nominal value in coin, by an act which must be considered the 
host pernicious breach of trust on the part of the trustees of 
power, of which history furnishes any example. Let us, there- 
fore, revert to the original constitution of society, in order to 
discover, if possible, how far “the vile maxims of the masters 
of mankind ”* are obligatory Upon the people of the United 
States, and whether, as trustees for our posterity, we are not 
bound to exercise the law of self-preservation to prevent the 
establishment of a moneved aristocracy on the ruins of the 
republic. 
It must be observed that in a civil society the gyoverninent, 
as we term it, is only the agent, society itself being the prin- 
ind nothing for other people, seems, in every age 


‘the vile maxims of the masters of mankind.” 


Sook III, chap. [V 
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cipal *; that the acts of this agent, if they transcend the power 
delegated to it by its principal, are void and of no effect under 
any form of government, and, @ fortior/, under a written Con- 
stitution where the delegated powersare carefully expressed, and 
where the exereise of undelegwated power is absolutely debarred. 
Human beings must, by the very law of their existence, 
associate together ; without association the individual would be 
deprived of the right to himself—the right to his own body, and 
to his faculties both of ba«dy and mind. In the absence of the 
restraining power delegated to its agent by society, every man 
would exercise his physical power in some way to violate the 
rights of his neighbor. He might deprive him of life, subject 
him to his will, seize his property, and in a thousand ways 


violate the inalienable rights with which he has been endowed 


by his Creator. 

It must be observed that society confers no right upon any 
man ; it does not institute the agency which we term govern- 
ment for the purpose of aggrandizing or enriching one indi- 
vidual at the expense of another individual, or at the expense 
ot society at larve! it is the object oft society or its agent to 
only secure to the individual his inalienable rights. Hence the 
error of supposing that property is the creation of government 
or of society. Society may and should protect one in the pos- 
session and enjovment of one’s property 5 but it cannot make 
that, wy property, which was not méne before it took action 
on the subject.t Moreover, society has no right to organize 
itself, or to enact laws, in violation of the social laws of man. 
Civil and religious liberty, life, property, security against the 
invasion of his home, subject to such regulation and restraint 
only as may be indispensable to the eood of the whole, are 
the indefeasible POSSESSIONS anda rights of every han. Every 
tian is a member of civil society whether he will or not : he 
becomes a member of it as soon as he begins to live, and the 
moment he begins to live he needs and should receive the pro- 
tection of society, and hence the reciprocal obligation upon 
him to unite in affording protection to it. 

In order that the agent of society—government—may _ per- 
ol, 


* Wayland’s Alements of Moral Sctence, p. 
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form the duties for which it was instituted, which duties socie- 
ty asa body cannot perform for itself, and which, upon the 
economic principle of the division of labor, it were better that 
it should not undertake, it becomes necessary to incur expense, 
and this expense must be provided for by a general contribu- 
tion of the individuals composing society according to their 
respective abilities. Society, therefore, without asking the 
consent of the individual, may, through its agent, tax him for 
his proportion of the necessary expense, and all that the indi- 
vidual can claim is that no more than a just proportion be 
taken from him. The agent of society can tax for no other 
purpose than to execute the powers conferred upon it by 
the society according to the fundamental law, or, as it is termed 
in the United States, the Constitution. The power to tax 
is the power to destroy ; it is the power to take from those 
who labor the product of their labor, and to give it to those 
who do not labor. And when thus used “it is a curse equal to 


the barrenness of the earth and the inclemency of the 


heavens.” * It is not enough that a majority of the members 
of the society may believe the object of taxation to be desirable, 
wise or necessary 5 the right to tax for such specitic object 
must be shown, or such a tax is a usurpation and a tyranny.t 
But society or its agent may, and frequently does, err, { goes 
beyond the constitutional limits of its authority, and inflicts 
injury on itself, or on a portion of the individual members 
composing the social compact. Under such’ circumstances 
there are three courses open to the injured individuals ; passive 
obedience, resistance by force, or suffering in the cause of right, 
doing what can be done by changing the opinions of the ma- 
jority of the members of the the society, and trusting to a 
returning sense of equity to remove the cause and redress the 
wrong. Dr. Wayland is very clear on this point. He writes: 

I. “ Passive obedience, in many cases, would be manifestly 
wrong. We have no right to obey an unrighteous law, since we 
must obey God at all hazards. And aside from this, the yielding 

* Wealth of Nations, Book IV, chap. ii. 

+ Wayland’s Elements of Moral Science, p. 351. 


{ Public opinion has been outrageously wrong in all countries at 
various times.—Aurke. 
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to injustice forms a precedent for wrong, which may work the 
most extensive mischief to those who will come after us. It is 
manifest, therefore, that passive obedience cannot be the rule of 
civil conduct.” 

II. “ Resistance to civil authority by a single individual would 
be absurd. It can succeed only by a combination of all the ag- 
grieved against the aggressors, terminating in an appeal to physi- 
cal force; that is, by civil war. 

[1]. Suffering in the cause of right and appealing to a sense of 
justice in the majority of the members of society has these advan- 
tages: 

1. “It preserves entire whatever exists that is valuable in the 
present organization. 

2. “It presents the best prospect of ultimate correction of 
abuse by ippe iling to the reason and conscience of men. his 
is, surely, a more fit tribunal to which to refer a moral question 
than the tribunal of physical force.” 


In the case of an attempt to overthrow the civil power by 
the employment of the military on the part of the agent of 
society, with, or without the assistance of a portion of the 
members of society, it becomes the immediate duty of citizens 
to resist the usurpation by force of arms, 

Moreover the responsibility of a civil society is limited to 
the generation which incurs it. In this connection Mr. Jef- 
ferson observes that, 

“According to the tables of mortality, of the adults living at 
iny one moment of time a majority will be dead in’ about 
nineteen years. At the end of that period then, a new majority 


is come nto )! ice, Or, In other words, a new generation. Kach 


veneration Is as ince | endent of the one pre eding, as that was of 


ill which had gone before "? 


Each generation is, therefore, for the purposes of a civil 


society, as distinct from another as communities and nations 


are distinct from each other. 


Phat our Creator,’ continues Mr. Jefferson, * made the earth 
for the use of the living and not of the dead: that those who exist 
not can have no use or right in it, no authority nor power over it; 
that one generation of men cannot foreclose or burthen its use to 
nother, which comes to it in its own right and by the same di- 
vine beneticence;: that a preceding generation cannot bind a 

ceeding one by its laws or contracts; these deriving their 


gation trom the will of the existing majority, and that majority 


Works, Vol. VII, pp. 15, 16 
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being removed by death, another comes in its place with a will 
equally free to make its own laws and contracts; these are 
axioms so. self-evident that no explanation can make them 
plainer; for he is not to be reasoned with who says that non- 
existence can control existence, or that nothing can move some- 
thing. They are axioms also pregnant with salutary conse- 
quences. The laws of civil soc lety, indeed, for the enc ourage- 
ment of industry, give the property of the parent to his family on 
his death, and in most civilized countries permit him even to give 
it by testament, to whom he pleases. And it is also found more 
convenient to suffer the laws of our predecessors to stand on our 
implied assent, as if positively reenacted, until the existing 
majority positively repeals them. But this does not lessen the 
right of that majority to repeal whenever a change of circum- 
stances or of will calls for it. Habit alone confounds what is 
civil practice with natural right.”’ 

There is, then, between generation and generation, no other 
law than the law of nature; the present generation, therefore, 
ix not bound by the preceding generation, nor can it rightfully 
bind generations to come. 

The foregoing propositions would appear to be obviously 
just, and they afford a solid foundation upon which we can 
rest our conclusions respecting the obligations of a people with 
reference to a public debt created for the unproductive con- 
sumption of war. The modern expedient which prevails is 
nothing less than a sequestration of the property of future 
generations to the ambitious and selfish ends of politicians, 
money-jobbers, and army contractors who often provoke or 
prolong war for the sake of war, or for the furtherance of the 
dynastic schemes of a political party, or to gratify the lust of 
conquest or of power. The public revenue is mortgaged upon 
the pretence “that posterity as lume saVs, " will pay off the 
incumbrances contracted by their ancestors; and posterity 
having so good an example of their wise friends, their wise 
fathers have the same prudent reliance on their posterity ; 
who, at last, from necessity more than choice, are obliged to 
place the same confidence in a new posterity.” * It is not 
unfrequently the aim of the politicians to inflame the passions 
of the people, and to avoid taxation when taxation would be 


likely to cool them. If the people were taxed to a degree 


* Essay on Public Credit. 
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sutticient to meet the expense of war, they would begin to 
examine into its expediency; they would begin to be inquisi- 
tive as to the military or economic conduct of the war: they 
would be desirous of peace perhaps, at a moment when peace 
would be fatal to the ascendency of the party in’ power. 
« Itis very tempting,” observes [Lume, * toa minister, to employ 
the expedient of funding to enable him to make a great figure 
during his administration, without overburdening the people 
with taxes, or exciting any immediate clamors against himself.” 
And when there is no longer an enemy in the field, or when 
the war is allowed to cease from some other motive; when the 
debt has been piled sufficiently high, then, as in our case, 
we have oftice-holders. mortyavees of the publie revenue, and 
national banks of issue—the 20h/esse of//qgee. with the military 
spirit paramount, insolent, and pervading every department of 
the government—a government no longer resting on the 
consent of the governed, but a democracy transformed into 
a plutecracy, whose subservient tools are omnipresent in’ the 
executive department of the government, on the judicial 
bench. in the church, in polities, in the telegraph service, on 
the press, every where. * Then hegins, indeed, the bellum 
omninm in omnia, which SOLE philosophers, observing to be 
so general in the world, bave mistaken for the natural instead 
of the abusive state of man. And the fore horse of this fright- 
ful team is public debt. Taxation follows that, and in its train 
wretchedness and oppression,” * until, finally, repudiation in 
some form removes the injustice,t or revolution—* the victory 
of disimprisoned anarchy over corrupt, worn-out government,” 
resolves society into its original elements and makes room for 
a new civil society under a new social compact. 
The able French savant Destutt Tracy, forcibly observes: 
\ government of any kind, whether monarchical or poly- 
irchical, in a word, of men now existing, has it a right thus to 


burden men not yet In existence, and to « ompel them to pay in 
future times their present expenses? * * * * * 


lo create a 


* lefferson’s Works, Vol. Il, p. 14. 


+** When national debts have once been accumulated to a certain 
i 


degree, there is scarce I believe, a single instance of their having been 
fairly and completely paid."— Wealth ef Nations, Book V, chap. iii 
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class of idle annuitants who are completely indifferent to the 
success or failure of the industrious class to which they have lent 
nothing; having absolutely no interest but the permanence of 
the borrowing government, whatsoever it be or whatsoever it 
does; and at the same time having no desire but to see it em- 
barrassed, to the end that it may be forced to keep fair with them 
and pay them better. Consequently natural enemies to the true 
interests of society, orat least being absolutely strangers to them. 
I do not pretend to say that all the annuitants of the state are 
bad citizens; but I say that theirsituation is calculated to render 
them such.” * ' 


But suppose society becomes engaged in an unavoidable 
war, and instead of taxing itself to pay the expense of such a 
war, imposes it, or a considerable portion of it, on posterity. 
* Are they bound,” asks Jefferson, * to acknow ledge the debt, 
to consider the preceding generation as having had a right to 
eat up the whole soil of their country, in the course of their 
life, to alienate it from them, (for it would be an alienation to 
the creditors) and would they think themselves either legally 
or morally bound to give up their country and emigrate to an- 
other for subsistence? Every one will say no; that the soil is 
the gift of God to the living, as much as it had been to the 
deceased generation; and that the laws of nature impose no 
obligation on them to pay this debt. And although, like some 
other natural rights, this has not yet entered into any decla- 
ration of rights, it is no less a law, and ought to be acted on 
by honest government.” + 

Has a father, it may be asked, any right to sell his child as a 
slave in perpetuity; to alienate his body and industry con- 
jointly, and @ fortiors, his industry separately, and cousume 
its fruits himself? Or has the aggregate of fathers a right 
to alienate the labor of their children, of their posterity in 
the aggregate, and oblige them to pay for all the enterprises, 
just or unjust, profitable or ruinous, into which their vices, 
their passions, or their personal interests may lead them? “1 
trust” says Jefferson, * that this proposition needs only to be 
looked at by an American to be seen in its true point of view.” 

It would seem, then, that whenever a nation becomes in- 


volved in a war which could not have been foreseen and paid 


* Economie politique, chap. xii. _——-: t Works, Vol. VI, p. 138. 


— 
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for in advance, and the expense of which could not be wholly 
met by taxation, the principle on which debt Thee be incurred 
for the purpose of meeting a deficit is the same as the princi- 
ple involved in what is known in maritime law as General 


Average. This law nay be brietly stuted : 


“The law of general average rests upon reasons which are so 
obvious, and so certainly just, that it isnot surprising to find that 
is older than any other law or rule now in force We have 


seen that it was found in the code of Rhodes; and 1s, 
bably, the onl part of that code which has been cer- 
inky preserved And it owes this distinction tothe fact that it 


*% 


pro 
i 


was incorporated into the Roman civil law 


The Is] ind of Rhodes possessed a Hourishine Commerce a 
thousand Vears before the ( ‘liristian era, and the Rhodian law 
stated the modern principle of Cr neral Ave rave is distinctly as 


it is stated in any recent text bool, in these words: * Lea 


sa ; - . ‘ . ‘ 
hentia cavetur, ul se enandea wes grdlid paclus merceum 


‘ aT 7 
Sf, OLEH contribution NOUPCALIUY qil f PPVO OM NOUS 


hen a voluntary 


Drietly stated the law is, that w 
sacrifice is made for the purpose of saving what otherwise 
would be lost, such as throwing overboard cargo for the pur- 
pose of lightening a ship tlready too deeply loaded and = in 
danget of foundering ima Tempe st. the properts saved, includ 
ing the value of the freight which otherwise would not be 
earned, should pay for that which was sacrificed in proportion 
to its value: that which was sacrificed also contributing accor 
ding to its value, upon the presumption that it also would 
have been lost had it not been voluntarily sacrificed, There 
are three essential facts necessary to a contribution under a 
general average. First, the sacrifice must be voluntary; 
second, it must be necessary ; third it must be successful. Or, 
in other words, there must be a common danger, a voluntary 
loss, and a saving of the imperilled property by that loss. 

Now, in the case of the late civil war in the United 


States, “" rans and diverse interests bein involved in a com 


mon peril from Which escape is possible only by the voluntary 


sacritice of one of them, if this sacrifice had been made ~and thus 
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the peril avoided ly all the rest, it is plain that it must be con- 
sidered the sacrifice ol loss ot all involved in the danger, and 
an escaping from it by the sacrifice which the good of all 
required.” * When the war broke out, therefore, the whole 
interests of society and the entire property of the North be- 
came imperiled. If the enemy had triumphed, the North 
would not only have lost, without any equivalent in exchange, the 
whole expense of the unsuccessful war, but it might, and pro- 
bably would, have been subjected to a heavy indemnity in 
money, as Was the ease in the late war between Germany and 
France; and beside this, England and France might, in our 
weakened and exhausted condition, have joined with the vie- 
torious South in exacting this indemnity, and have at the 
same time required territorial indemnity for themselves and 
for the South. This danger was not at all imaginary; it was 
real and at one time very imminent. If the battle of Gettys- 
burg had resulted in a victory for the Confederate arms, there 
is reason to believe that the independence of the South would 
have been acknowledged, and treaties negotiated with that 
power by both England and France, involving the partition of 
this country and the immediate payment of a money indem- 
nity. Many and diverse interests were therefore involved in 
a common peril, A voluntary sacrifice of life and property 
averted the peril, and the cost of that sacrifice should be borne 
by the contributory interests that were rescued from danger. 
And the contributory interests involved were the entire fixed 
and circulating capital of the North; and of the South, also 
by way of indemnity to the North for forcing the latter 
into the war. Included in the Circulating capital of the ecoun- 


try is the net product of labor during the period over which 


the payment of that debt is extended, not going beyond the 


period of twenty years beyond the close of the war. 

The problem, therefore, of adjusting this general average 
and apportioning the loss among the contributory interests is 
one of great difficulty. It has been remarked that had the 
taxing power been put into rigorous operation at the com- 
mencement of the war, the funded debt of the nation at the close 


* Parsons on Maritime Law, Vol. II. 


21 Series: VOL. IV.—NO. I. 
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of it need not have reached more than one-third of its extent. 
But the politicians, who never lost sight of their own interests, 
feared that the pressure of taxation would cool the ardor of 
the people who were moved by a noble impulse and ready for 
any sacrifice ; and when tax laws were finally passed they did 
not, or were hot made To, take etfect immediately, for reasons 
which the politicians understand: so that a large portion of 
the money tuken out of the pockets of the people by the 
speculative ilvance in the price of taxed articles did not 
tind its w t\ into the Tre ury as it should have done.? But 
the problem of adj i vy the or neral uveravge Was nef to some 
extent in the bevinul Y ie issue of Bills of ¢ redit, c¢om- 


monly known as * vreenbacks.” The Bills of Credit were issued 


in lien of a tax, and their issue was, indeed, a violation of pro- 


perty, as is taxation in any form; but it was a violation of 
property for the sake of the civil soctety to which the right of 
property itself owes Its own existence and SCCULITA oc Nations,” 
says Say,“ precipitated into foreign wars,t before they have had 
time pre iously to accumulate the requisite capital for carrying 
them on, and destitute of sufficient credit to borrow of their 
neighbors, have always had recourse to paper money or some 
similar expedient. The Dutch, in their struggle with the’ 
Spanish crown for independence, issued money of paper, of 
leather and of many other materials. The United States of 
America, under simil circumstances, likewise had recourse 
to papel money : ( , ‘xpedient that enabled the French 
Republic to foil the lable attack of the tirst Coalition, 
has immortalized bann I (txxed dts.” 4 But the ady intave 
in this respect has not only been 

s conduct of tiscal administration 

been ch inved to the ady intagve 

ind has caused what Mr. Jef- 

property to an extent gvreater 


ind which, if not arrested, 


at 


States to 
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will cause a revolution of the government and accomplish what 
the Confederate arms failed to accomplish. And not only this, 
but the funded debt contracted in Bills of Credit, unnecessarily 


large as it manifestly was, has been imposed upon society in 


coin; that is to say, by a standard twice as high as that by 


which it was contracted ; and this too in defiance of the letter 
and spirit of the statute authorizing the issue of bonds,* and 
after a considerable portion of the funded debt had passed 
inte the hands of aliens to the Commonwealth at forty cents on 
the dollar, and with the object of facilitating the transfer to 
aliens of a still larger portion in exchange for foreign manu- 
factured commodities unproductively consumed at enormous 
prices.t It will be seen that this unwise, not to say pertidious, 
act + hot only doubled the entire debt at one instant, but the 
portion transferred abroad was redoubled in its capital; and in 
every fifteen years or so the interest paid out of the country 
in commodities, at very low prices, réaches an amount equal to 
the capital of the debt itself, which is, of course, a net loss to 
the nation, as it is without the least effect in reducing the 
principal. 

We may fairly pause for breath as we contemplate the 
unparalleled consequences of this alteration of the standard. 
It is quite true that that portion of the British debt which 
was contracted during the restriction of cash payments upon 
the Bank of England was imposed upon the British tax payers 
by ahigher standard than that by which it was contracted ; but 
this measure, unjust, unconstitutional, and oppressive as it was, 
differed both in degree and kind from that which we have 
been considering. In the rst place, the standard in Great 


Britain had been changed only to the extent of an average of 


* The Bills of Credit were, when issued, and have been ever since, “a 
legal tender for all debts public and private, except duties on imports and 
interest on the public debt.” 


+ The effect of this transfer to Europe of our debt is very disastrous, 
While retained at home it represents only one capital destroyed in the war 
when sent abroad it represents still another capital consumed, and this a for- 
eign capital. 

t The so-called Public Credit Bill. The nature of this Act seems to 
have been understood, and was characterized at the time of its passage as a 
“swindling brokers’ bill,” by General Butler, who was a member of the 
House. 
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perhaps fifteen per cent., and this not ly the act of the Govern 
ment alone,* as it was largely, if not chiefly, caused by the 
excessive issues of the country banks. Second/y, the resump- 
tion of cash payinents at the ante-war standard was brought 
about by the accidental failure of two hundred and forty banks 
of issue, which disaster was caused by the renewal of intercourse 
with the continent and a conse quential fall in the price of corn. 
Thirdly, the British debt was mainiv held at home and the 
alteration of the standard did not, therefore, largely or chietly 
inure to the benetit of aliens tothe Commonwealth. /onwrth ‘Ws 
it was not a deliberate act of spoilation. +t The tremendous 
enormity, audacity and wickedness of our own legislation on 
this subject is, therefore, fairly unmatched in the annals of 
history, while its consequences entirely battle computation, 
and stayver the imavination itself. Cicero thought that there 


is ft separate piace Pe served in heaven for those statesmen who 


have helped to uneliorate the condition of their country, 


whi re they maV enyoy happiness to all eternity. May we hot 


equally conceive that there is a separate place reserved in some 
other re vlon ror those who swallowed up the needy ind made 
the prod ol thie land Tw fail: wl 0 made the ephah small, and 


the shekel rr wand falsified the balances Ly deceit : r We 
repeat, that the probe mn of wd justing equit iby the loss oces 


sioned by the war is not only one of vreat difficulty, but that 


not the first step has been taken towards effecting such adjust 
ment. It true that President Andrew Joluson otticially 
proposed that the war debt should not bear interest, and that 


the pavinents made on account of such interest should be treated 


as ‘installments of the principal until the debt was extinguished. 


t 


iction to 


, said 


already 
vestment, 
ld seem 
vern- 
i-annual 
date the 
, L86S8-, 
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This proposition, eminently proper and equitable as we shall 
endeavor to show it to have been, was the courageous, humane 
and just act of an incorruptible statesman 
“So excellent a king ; that was, to this, 
Hyperion toa satyr.” 

But it did not suit the plutocratic tendency of the time, 
and was not treated even with cold respect. And yet it is per- 
fectly clear that, even supposing there had been no alteration 
of the standard, upon the principles laid down by Mr. Jefferson, 
and according to the law of general average which we have 
supposed applicable to the ease, the people of the United States 
will, in seven years, cease to be under any obligation whatever 
with reference to the war debt; while at the same time it is also 
clear that the tax payers have already paid into the public treas- 
ury an amount largely exceeding the value of the original eapi- 
tal destroved inthe war. The cost of the war, we repeat, should 
be borne by the generation that contracted it, but thus far the 
existing capital of the society which was imperiled by the war 
has contributed nothing whatever: on the contrary, society 
has, by indirect taxes on the consumption of the people, * actually 


paid to the capital loaned to the government, in lieu of taxation 


and under the name of interest, a sum more than equal to the 


original amoufit advanced, so that those who have loaned their 
capital have done no more or no other service for society than 
they might have done for a foreign society engaged in a foreign 
war, or any war, where no interest of theirs was imperiled ; and 
besides that, the principal ot the capital which they loaned 
society in Bills of Credit is, it is claimed, to be paid back in 
coin; thus actually enriching them to the extent of more than 
double their capital, while the vearly interest received, inelu- 
ding the exemption from taxation, aggregates the astounding 
rate of seventeen per centum ! + 

The idea of paying anything towards a debt incurred for 
the unproductive consumption of war under the name of in- 


*Indirect taxes on consumption, next to a capitation tax, is the most 


unequal and oppressive form of taxation. 


+ dnnual Message, Pt lent ¢ } nited States to 45th Congress, 
1868-0). 
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terest is a wrong in itself, because there is no fund out of 
which interest can be taken. In the case of a debt incurred 
for the construction of works of public utility interest naturally 
arises ; it arises from the use of capital, from the protits of capi- 
tal, but it cannot arise from the destruction of capital. Even 
in commerce, Where interest properly arises, the rate of interest, 
other things being equal, is determined by the rate of profit ; 
and if there is no profit in an expenditure there can justly be 
no interest. ‘ Whoever derives his revenue from a fund 
which is his own, must draw it either from his labor, from his 
stock, or from his land,” writes Adam Smith. “The revenue 
derived from labor,” he continues, “is called wages. That 
derived from stock, by the person who manages or employs it, 
is called profit. That derived from it Ly the person who does 
hot employ it himself, but lends it to another, is called the 
interest on the use of money. It is the COM pH nsation which 
the horrower pays to the lend: ry, for the pront whic h he has an 
opportunity of making by the use of money. Part of that 
profit naturally belongs to the borrower, who runs the risk 
and takes the trouble of employing it; and part to the lender, 
who affords him the opportunity ot making this profit. Lhe 
interest of money ts always a derivative revenue, which, if it 
is not paid from the profit which is made by the use of the 
money, must be paid from some other source of revenue, un- 
less, perhaps, the borrower is a spendthrift, who contracts a 
second debt in order to pas the interest of the first.” * 

The President of the United States, in his Message To Con 
gress, IS6s—0, used the following language : 

‘Our foreign debt ts already computed by the Secretary of the 
[Treasury at 8850,000,000;f citizens of foreign countries receive 
Interest upon a large portion of our, securities, and American tax 
payers are made to contribute large sums for their support.] 


he idea that such a debt is to become permanent should be at 
ill times discarded, as involving taxation too heavy to be borne, 


and payment once In every sixteen years, at the present rate of 


Wealt Vations, Part 1, chap. vi The italics are ours 


+ This amount, including government, municipal, state and corporation 


bonds and stocks, and mortgages upon real estate is probably tripled. 
\lso to the support of absentees who luxuriate in foreign capitals on 
the proceeds of taxes wrung from American labor 
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interest, of an amount equal to the original sum. ‘The vast debt, 
if permitted to become permanent and increasing, must eventually 
be gathered into the hands of a few,* and enable them to exert a 
dangerous and controlling power in the affairs of the government. 
The borrowers would become servants of the lenders—the lenders 
the masters of the people. We now pride ourselves upon having 
given freedom to four million of the colored race; it will then be 
our shame that forty million of people, by their own toleration of 
usurpation and profligacy, have suffered themselves to become 
enslaved, and merely exchanged slave-owners for new task-mas- 
ters in the shape of bondholders and tax gatherers. Besides, per- 
manent debts pertain to monarchical governments, and, tending 
to monopolies, perpetuities, and class legislation, are totally irre- 
concilable with free institutions. Introduced into our republican 
system they would gradually but surely sap its foundations, even- 
tually subvert our governmental fabric, and erect upon its ruins 


a moneved aristocracy. It is our sacred duty to transmit unim- 


paired to our posterity the blessings of liberty which’ were 
bequeathed to by the founders of the republic, and by our 
example teach 1 ho are to follow us, carefully to avoid the 
dangers which threaten a free and independent people.” 

The existing moneyed capital of the country invested in 
government bonds, as we have said, has made no contribution 
to the veneral average to cover the loss of war: and any pro- 
position looking to that end is denounced in unmeasured lan- 
guage as repudiation, a monstrous breach of faith, the destrue- 
tion of public credit, a national disvrace, etc. : and whoever is 
bold enough to venture upon such a proposition is assailed by 
opprobrious epithets, and * bull-dozed,” if we may so speak, into 
silent submission to an insolent tyranny, until in the conflict 
between what [lume distinguished as the Opinion of Right 
and the Opinion of Interest,+ we find the latter to prevail and 
establish itself as 

an omnip¢ 
Mantles the earth with darknes 
And wrong are accidents, and men 


row 


lory 


Lest their own judg 1 | 


ments should become 


And their free thoughts be crimes, and earth have too much light.” 


We have seen that Waves, protits and rent ‘ hist ea ready paid 


* This is precisely what is taking place. 


r 


on the F lfrincip f noient 


, Profitand Wag ‘Ever must finally be paid from some 
of these three dif nt sorts of revenue, o m all of them 
indifferently.”-- /Vealth of rt Book V, chap. 3. 
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the capital of the war debt to its holders, besides having con- 
tributed enormous sums directly for war expenditure through 
the operation of tax laws. And we know upon high authority 
that indirect taxes come out of pre xluctive capital, since they can- 
not come from dead capital, and injure reproduction ; that they 
* resemble the exaction of a tithe upon grain at seed-time in 
stead of harvest-time.”* And among the contributory in- 
terests whose share of the sacrifice no human law of general 
average can adjust, are the desolated hearts and homes whose 
former occupants have poured out their full measure of devo- 
tion. The whole number of enlistments (including second 
enlistments) into the federal forces from 1861 to 1865 was 
nearly 2,750,000—in 1865 the army aggregated 1Q00,000 ; 
while 304,000 officers and = soldiers died in the service, of 
wounds and disease.+ “ Nevertheless I tell you the truth ; it 
in expedient for vou that | vo away _ was the marked passage 
in the Bible of a Federal soldier who died in Libby prison. 
Yes! it was expedient that the sacrifice should be made; and 
it was made. It was expedient that Waves, protits and rent 
should contribute their share, and they have done much more ; 
it ought to be expedient that capital should contribute its share, 
but it has not done so.—We mean by capital the accumulated 
savings of prast labor that was loaned to the roverniment : and 
it is absolutely true that it has not contributed one dollar to 
the sacrifice made to rescue it from the peril in which it was 
invelved ; and it is equally true that it has already received 
more than it originally loaned to the rovernment, measured by 


any standard, and there is, therefore, no further obligation 


on the part oft society on account of the eX PeNnse of the war. 


ted by Say 

rsal Cyclopedia, Vol. IV, p. 1054 
ustice to capitalists in this matter let us eluci- 
se a person loaned one hundred thousand 
Bills of Credit of the denomination of 
isand tons of coal of the then existing 
ved bonds to the nominal amount of 
r cent. in gold coin; and these bonds are 
in the year 1877 by the payment at their face dé 
to the then existing standard to twenty-tive 
itwiil be seen that not only has this person 


to the general ave re, but the capital has been re- 
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It is unnecessary to devote space to the plea that,the holder 
of government bonds risked his capital when he “loaned” it 
to the government, and that he is, therefore, entitled to an 
extraordinary per centum on the amount. Aside from the 
fact that there could be no risk in exchanging one piece of 
government paper, a Bill of Credit bearing no interest, for 
another piece of paper of the same government yielding an 
annual amount of seventeen per centum, it is only necessary 
to say that, failing to sell bonds for the purpose of absorbing 
the Bills of Credit as fast as they were issued, the government 
would have been obliged to issue Bills of Credit indefinitely, 
and by this means alone it would have stripped the capitalist 
as naked as were the people of the Confederate States ; indeed, 
the calculating prudence of capital after the first important 
defeat of the Federal forees was one of the causes that neces- 
sitated the issue of Bills of Credit. Again, the government 
could have declared martial law throughout the North and 
have laid its hands on property wherever it could have been 
found. Nay, by the conseription it could have taken the capi 
talist himself and hurled him to destruction against the fortiti- 


cations of the enemy. 


We do not wish to be understood iis recommending no 


further ippropriation ot honey on account of the expense or 
the war. That qui stion we leave to the determination of the 
rightful authority, merely observing that it is often expedient 
to make concession when there is no moral obligation. 
Whether or not) concession is expedient in’ this case, the 
candid reader must decide tor himself. But whatever course 
may be pursued in respect of the matter, the rights involved 
turned to him money worth twice and one-half what was loaned, and this 
of 1 the wages of labor, profits of busi- 


ness and the rer { nd <a oduce of the soil Moreover, this 


person has received in ( in gold coin (subject to a small 


deduction during n the nceome tax was in force) or according to 


increas 


the average value of gold coin sunt equal to more than twenty 
thousand tons of c« ; ! 1 ow, has there been anything taken from 
the capital owned by this persor nd sacrificed His neighbor sacrificed his 
life Asa cit he vy pour to sacrifice something The « apitalist has 
paid indires t Or oO imption, but as an offset to this he has been 
exempted from direct taxation. Society has given him a handsome income 
on his capit ind returned him more than double its original value Is 
society, then, under any turther obligation on account of the cost of the war ? 
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are too well detined to become questions of serious public 


controversy. The public mind is aroused on the subject, and 
is beginning to examine into its ethical bearings, and may be 
trusted ultimately to form correct conclusions. The signs ot 
the times indicate that it will be the part of prudence for 
the bondholders to imitate the example of a certain inexorable 
money-lender, and say to the government 


‘Give me my principal, and let me go,” 


lest they experience his unlucky fate. 
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Arr. V.—Vorrarre AND THE FRENcH REVOLUTION. 


1. Voltaire. By Joun Moriey. London: i872. 

2. Vorramr, Sechs Vortruege. Von D. F. Srrauss. 
Bte aap. 1872. 

3. Cours de Littérature Franeais. Par M. Vitvematn. 
Bruxelles: 1S40 

}. Hlist PY or By neh Lite patie in the [sth Ci ntury. 
By Avex. Viner. Trans. by Jas. Bryce. 

D. CRuvres de Voltaire. Paris: 1824-34. 

t. Orige Wwe dela Frane conte mporaine. I. A. T AINE. 


7. Geschichte der Poesie und Bered. Sanskrit. Vor 


BoureRWEK. LSO1-19. 


Tue centennial year of Voltaire’s death, which closed with 
IS7S, turned anew the attention of the literary world to the 
man who was beyond all question the most influential private 
person of the eighteenth century. But for a long time since 
there were not wanting indications, even outside of France, of 
a disposition to question the popular verdict upon this man, 
and to reexamine the data upon which that verdict was based. 
The excellent monographs of Morley and Strauss have contri- 
buted much toward removing the odium that had unjustly 
attached to his name. The former dwells rather more upon 
his good deeds and excellent qualities than he should to vive 
the reader a life-like picture of the man: but in the work of 
Strauss we have placed before us Voltaire as he was. His career 
is traced with an objectivity that one could expect only in the 


work of a scholarly historian uninfluenced by national sym- 
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pathy or religious bias ; while his efforts in behalf of religious 
and political freedom are described in language that would be 
used only by one in full sympathy with his motives. 

The world is beginning more fully and correctly to compre- 
hend Voltaire by reason of other causes. The historian of to-day 
is no longer content to transfer the records of his authorities 
unchallenged to his own pages. He goes deeper. He regards 
not only the testimony, but also the character of the witnesses ; 
seeks to know as far as possible their opportunities for getting 
trustworthy information; and whether prejudice or self-interest 
or both may have influenced their judgment. It may be 
conceded that no man ts wholly bad or thoroughly good. The 
best have their moments of weakness; the worst are at times 
influenced ly that better nature which underlies our common 
humanity. The result of this rereading of historical archives 
is the discovery that few men were really as bad or as good 
as they have been commonly represented. 

We do not purpose to consider Voltaire merely as a literary 


man: it only concerns us here to examine the intluence of the 


man upon his age, and of the age upon the man. Ile has 
frequently been called the author and cause of the French 
Revolution. Whether this may have been said in his praise 
or to his disparagement, it is not the truth. As well might 
we say that John Adams or Patrick Henry was the author of 
the American war of independence ; for, Irke these men, Vol 
taire only gave form to thoughts that had a very wide-spread 
existence in France. Tle only said, and in language that was 
terribly vigorous : 


What oft was thought, but ne'er so well expressed.” 


He was no leveler like his fanatical fellow-countrymen who 
carried the spirit of revolution to its fearful extreme. He 
advecated a constitutional monarchy, and labored to bring all 
Classes on an equality before the law. Society Was to begin 
its own reform at the top—a course of procedure which ex pe- 
rience pronounces absurd and impossible. The possessors of 
thrones were to be converted to liberal principles and to a 


recognition of the rights of man. 
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It has oceurred many times, in the history of the world, 
that nations have been powerfully moved, for a long time, by 
some predominant idea, or impelled by a common want, before 
any one has arisen to give it form and expression. They have 
felt a longing for something they did not possess, a restiveness 
under the forms by which they were confined, without know- 
ing just whence or in what shape their deliverance would 
come, or to Whom to look for aid. It has been so in polities, 
in religion, in literature. At such times there are generally 
some great men, but no greatest man; there are able and will- 
ing coadjutors, but no leader; there are those who would 
become skilful assistants, but not master workmen—until at 
last Providence raises up the man possessing all the qualities 
requisite for the work he is destined to perform. Relief never 
fails to come sooner or later to the really oppressed : but not 
unfrequently, under the dictation of self-interested dema- 
gogues, certain classes clamor for what they are made to believe 
are their rights, only to find after awhile that they have been 
duped, and that their case has been made worse rather than 
better. Thrasybulus, the Gracchi, Caesar, Mahomet, Petrarch, 
Luther, Rousseau and Voltaire were all quite as much repre- 
sentatives as leaders;—in truth, they only led because they 
represented. Their power, their influence and their courage 
were in most cases owing to aconstituency more or less numer- 
ous and powerful. Sometimes men gain support through 
the courage of fanaticism; sometimes by a firm reliance upon 
the truths they proclaim; but much oftener because an irresisti- 
ble reciprocal intluence between leaders and followers bears 
them onward. Voltaire’s was not the courage of convictions 
reached through laborious processes of reasoning, Ile Was 
the champion of the oppressed because he could not be other- 
wise. Ile was “instinct personified.” This trait is clearly 
exhibited by his bitter hatred of Christianity. No student of 
history, no thoughtful man even, will regard any human insti- 
tution of wide-spread influence as a mere invention for any 
purpose whatever. Voltaire, looking around him upon the 
oppression practised in the name and under the guise of reli- 


gion, did not stop to consider whether the two had any neces- 
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sary inter-relation. Christianity is a great historical fact, and 
we can no more refuse to take counizance of its influence 
pon the development of the nations of Europe than we can 
of religion in veneral pon the development ot mankind, 
We hay disbelieve the story of the founding of Rome, but 
no sane man will deny the power and extension of the Roman 
Kmpire; and though its rule was often oppressive, it) was 
InN inlably better than the tuthority it displaced, Nothing 
ean be more absurd than to imagine that, ina time when the 
Ronan Kinpire wus at the zenith of its vlory, a bad man, of 
ne social or civil rank, should deliberately set to work to 
devise a method which would enable a small proportion of the 
people of Kurope to exercise unlimited authority over all the 
rest, When that method not only contemplated a complete 
overturning of the existing order Of things, but would like 
wise bring cert iin death to the innovator and his abettors. 
believe what we may about its origin, we can but admit 
that no equally powerful conservative influence emanating 
Trot a single person lists appeared in the world either before 
or since the founding of Christianity. Voltaire did not hold 
the founder of Christianity responsible for the institution 
known by that mame ana eXisting in his time. It would be 


equally reasonable to hold Aristotle accountable for the absurdi- 


ties of which Tan of his professed disciples were vuilty. 


Yet he is, time Upon time. accused of applying his famous 
*Kerasez Vinfime™ to Christ himself.* The character of 
Jesus Voltaire did not and could not comprehend, though he 
frequently expresses a high regard for the uprightness of his 
life and the purity of his morals. Ile places him lower than 
Confucius, who made no claim— perhaps because he lad none 
to inspiration, but spoke only as a wise man and as a teacher 
ol tel ‘lity > and calls him an “enthousiaste de bonne io” 
who had the weakness of wishing to have himself talked 
about, and did not like priests, W lis pity the tragic fate of 
Ferase nfame bserve th n one place where Voltaire 
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this man, says he, “has he not founded a religion that caused 
more bloodshed than the bloodiest wars 4” No, is his answer ; 
Christ never intendea to found a religion; Christianity, since 
the time of Constantine, is as far from Christ, as from Zoro- 
aster or Brahma. He flatters himself of his ability to prove 
that Christ himself was no Christian, and that he would have 
rejected with disdain Christianity as dressed up in Rome. He 
does not tind a single passage in the Gospels from which it 
can be made to appear that Christ intended to found a new 
religion on the ruins of the Jewish. If his disciples had 
continued to teach only what is contained in the Gospels, they 
would not have made many proselytes; but they veiled their 
doctrines in those of Plato, whereupon some shallow-minded 
people began to take them for philosophers. Ile says: * Pla- 
tonisin is the father of Christianity, and the Jewish religion is 
its mother.” 

Religion was no less and no more employed as an instru- 
ment of power by the privileged class of modern France than 
of ancient Rome. Voltaire was no atheist; yet he did not 
make due allowance for the fact that no human society has 
ever existed without a religion; that any religion naturally 
and necessarily restrains the freedom of human conduct; and 
that the restraint will be directed and graded by the inter- 
preters of the supernatural Will. Nothing is more common, 
then, than the failure to recognize, in matters of religion, 
the limitations of divine authority. Voltaire holds with 
Locke that the existence of God is demonstrable by the cosmo- 
logical and especially by the theological argument. He regards 
the belief in a rewarding and avenging Deity as necessary for 
the support of the moral order. Whence he affirms: “* If God 
did not exist, it would be necessary to invent Him; but all 
natures cries out that Ile does exist.” The atheistical school, 
of which Diderot was for a long time the acknowledged head, 
was far too radical for him. 

That Voltaire had no comprehension of religious enthus- 
iasm is further shown by his drama of La Pueelle. Not- 


withstanding his power and habit of rapid production, he kept 


it longer in his hands than any other one of his works; for it 
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is known that he began it in 1730 and it was not published till 
nearly thirty vears afterward. Fearful, indeed, was his tri- 
umph, both indicating What he had accomplished and what 
was likely to happen further in’ French society, as, upon his 
last entry into Paris, the people shouted : * Lone live the 
vuithor of La Pueelle ! ere was evidence that he had not 
only extinguished the sentiment of veneration in the hearts 
of many of his countrvinen, but that he had succeeded in mak- 
ny them regard the most heroie and most tinimaculate charac- 
ter in French history as little better than a courtesan. Dut it 
must also be said to his credit, that the earlier and more objec- 
tionable editions of the work were made from copies of his 
manuscript surreptitiously obtained and published without 
the authors knowledge or sanction. If we examine the mean 


ing of the word Vollairersm as understood by those who 


knowingly use the term, we shall tind that it Is an out-and 


out worldliness, al complete disregard and cle tial of obligation 


to the past, an rmbedience tw the jutssing impulse, Pa | being 


wholly without and never within. Voltaire * regards truth as 
beautiful, lovable, but not as necessarily true"; asa mere sub- 
jective thing and having a value only for the sentient being. 


No hain could be more self-sacriticing than Was V oltaire on 


inainy occasions; but he seems always to have souglit the gra- 
tification of hate, quite as much as the consciousness of having 
done a good act. [lis efforts in behalf of the Sirvens, the 
Calas and others were undertaken none the less for their bene 
tit than to crush their persecutors and the religion with which 
they were identified. lle was himself a most cruel and relent 
less persecutor of those who had incurred his displeasure. 


V oltaire’s disregard of truth is one of his best attested and 


} } 


east excusable failings. Lessing, * who had a high reeard for 


ler German “F I i on Voltaire. 
s the em nt Bouterwek’ stimate of hin lakit his 


ter, at one 


I genuine spirit 

malignat iN engelul ;now we see him 
the noble l ind a shameless 
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his talents, after speaking of him as the author who in a dozen 
lines had written three untraths, adds, “this is not very many 
for M. Voltaire.” It is therefore very difficult to ascertain 
what were his real opinions on many subjects. One page of lis 
extensive correspondence belies another ; and he never hesitated 
to avow or attack an opinion, if anything was to be gained by 
such acourse. More than once did he disavow his own literary 
performances when he saw they were likely to get him into 
trouble Nor did he seruple to issue publications under the 
name of others, either of the living or of the dead. Ile seems 
to have lied sometimes when there Was lo o¢ “sion for so do- 
ing. Ile lied for the same reason that some animals ticht, 
because it was natural; or perhaps as Macaulay says of Barrere, 
e merely to keep his hand in.” 

The French may be justly considered somewhat unfortu 
nate in their reformers. Their best men, in some resp Cts, 
were far from being models in their lives. A more inconsistent 
mortal than Rousseau can hardly be imagined; and both he 
and Voltaire repelled by their action, many who had been 
attached by their talents. The explanation is not far to 
seek, when we recall that Voltaire was not a man of fixed 
principles, but only of instincts. It is not easy to tell the 
truth even with the best intention to do so, and much less 
easy when we are liable to suffer for it. The first lmipulse 
of the child about to be punished for an evil act, is to deny it. 
The truthful man is the man who believes in responsibility 
both to the past and future; obligations that Voltaire made 
light of, or did not recognize at all. If we view man as 
a joke, we are justified in laughing at his follies: but 
if we contemplate the sorrow that his folly produces, the 
misfortunes he foolishly brings upon himself and others, we 
are hot disposed to laughter. Voltaire is the personification 
of mockery : hence his terrible power along his countrymen, 


Among the French no weapon is more destructive than ridicule. 


Whatever has been made ridiculous is dead. And not only 
ind rarely magnanimous, a man to whom one can fitly apply the words of 
the Greek to a voluptuous statue of Adonis: ‘There is nothing holy about 
you.” See also the quotation from Arnold’s Essays. 
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in France but the world over the profoundest philosopher may 
be silenced by a joke from a clown. When Voltaire had suc- 
ceeded in making venerated maxims of government and fun- 
damental doctrines of the Church ridiculous, it was over with 
them. Men were ready to believe that neither government 
nor religion had any claims upon them. But Voltaire did 
not attack sound and vigorous institutions : he only accelerated 
the fall of what was already on the decline. There is no 
better proof of this than the fact that all Europe, filled as it 
was with great men in all departments of science and literature, 
produced ne counter-champion worthy of his opponent. 
The people had not only begun to lose faith in the Church, but 
even their government was no longer an object of patriotic 
pride. The clergy and the nobility were believed to be united 
for oppression, so that the muttermgs of the coming storm 
were heard lone before it broke over the devoted heads of 
those who were to be swept away. The Nemesis of out- 
raged justice overhung the ruling classes in France; “the 
kings that made for then peace were hid from their eves,” and 
Providence was in league with the party of which Voltaire 
was the head. They stubbornly refused to vield until it was 
too late. The lower classes so long outraged, rose against their 
oppressors, hardly stopping short of extermination. The 
principles of justice had been confused by the multiplicity of 
laws. The essence of Christianity was buried in a pile of 
dead forms; it bore no more resemblance to the religion 


founded by Christ than a mummy resembles a living man. 


The history of France presents some curious anomalies. 


Her people have ever been distinguished for their patriotism and 
love of freedom, while her government has been for many 
centuries a strictly absolute monarchy. There are to-day more 
free-thinkers within her borders than are to be found in any 
other country in Enrope: yet through the machinations of the 
clericals she is still i strong bulwark ot absolute ecclesiastical 
authority and against the growth of liberal ideas. Nowhere are 
the Tormis of the ( livisti ill religion nore scrupulously observed rd 
now here is there le =s be lief in its dogmas, The second Frederick 


ol Prussia, the triend ana life long correspondent ot V oltaire, 
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was quite as much an infidel as he; but the influence of the 
German king upon his subjects was of a very different nature 
from that of the French philosopher upon his fellow countrymen. 
The former was a man of fixed principles, a man of honor and 
integrity, and the latter was not. Frederick, if he did not con- 
sider Christianity better than other religions, thought it no worse; 
but from the whole course of Voltaire’s life it was evident that 
he considered its influence to be only evil and evil continually. 

Voltaire’s youth was concurrent with those unfortunate 
years for France in which, exhausted to the last degree by 
long and in part disastrous wars, she was on the verge of 
ruin. It is almost impossible at the present day to form a 
correct idea of the desperate condition of the peasant class for 
a long time anterior to the Revolution. We must not look 
upon the Past with the quickened sensibilities of the Present ; 
but in this case there is enough left after making all proper 
allowance to convince us that there must have been suffering 
* too deep for tears.” In 1689, La Bruy ere said: *“ One sees 
upon the fields certain wild animals, male and female—black 
or demi-colored and sunburnt. They root in the earth with 
unceasing persistence, and possess a kind of language; and 
when they stand erect one sees that they have a human face— 
in fact, they are human beings. At night they retire into 
caves and holes, where they live upon black bread and water 
and roots.” Dark as this picture is, it had become still 
darker sixty or seventy years later; and one hundred years 
later, as is well known, the condition of French finances was 


so desperate that the administration of government under the 


old forms was no longer possible. Yet in the interval many 


peasants starved to death. During the years when the crops 
failed, they were sometimes found dead with the grass in 
their mouths with which they had vainly striven to prolong a 
miserable existence. There were provinces in which the poor 
peasant landholders paid in the aggregate ten times as much 
as the rich. In upper Burgundy, Alsace and Roussillon, half 
of the landed property was in the hands of the clergy ; in the 
county of Artois and a few others, they owned three-fourths 
of it, all of which was practically exempt from taxation. In 
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some provinces, fifty per cent. of the produce of the earth was 
taken for the use of the government. The clergy received an 
additional share, to which was frequently added a further 
claim based upon the hereditary right of some noble—a linger- 
ing remnant of feudalism. Instances are cited where the 
peasant retained less than nineteen parts out of a hundred, 
after all demands had been satistied ;—in other words, the tiller 
of the soil, the rightful claimant to the chief part of its produce, 
received less than nineteen per cent. of what he raised, while 
the rest, or eighty one per cent., went to the Church, the nobles 
uid the government. And yet there are good people among 


us who wonder at the feeling against the Church by the Revo- 


' 


tionist of "93! Such a state of affairs taxes human credulity 


utmost, even when attested by contemporaneous evi- 

dence. The horrors of the French Revolution look far less 
dark when viewed side by side with those systematically prac- 
ised for centuries previously. The lower classes did not get 
even with the nobility when they exterminated them by a 
speedy death. The real Reign of Terror was previous to 
1780. We are amazed that these things could continue so 
long and no voice sufficiently powertul to command attention 
ised in behalt of the oppressed. The lives of millions of 

were but prolonged torment. The clergy were not 

for the most part, indifferent lookers-on ; but actually 


t 
it 


this condition of affairs was ordained of God: and 
in the next world only must compensation be expected 
ivations endured in this. Need ome wonder that 
ometimes overstepped the limits of decorum when 
such outrageous teaching ? It was well too, that he 
wrongs to avenge. We can even now hardly 

ount of his treatment by the despicable de Rohan 
feeling the blood course more swiftly through our 
*Whom the gods would destroy they first make 
Was never truer than when applied to the old nobility 

ive thought otherwise in England. Atone time when 
sum of money, “ the clergy, it is said, were 


ith; but I believe that benefices above ten 
were taxed at one-third.”—Hallam, Court //is?., 
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of France. Talent and temper, education and experience, all 
wrouglit together fitly to prepare this man for the part he was 
destined to play—to make him “one of those destructive men 
of genius whom Providence throws headlong upon the old 
age of empires.” 

Amid wide-spread misery, the clergy, protected by exemp 
tion from taxation, indulged in all manner of extravagance. 
In his letter from England, Voltaire tells us what he knows 
about this matter, though he often alludes to the same facts 
in his subsequent writings: “When the English people are 
told of our Abbés who, elevated to the prelacy by intrign- 
ing women, live in open unchastity, make amorous verses, give 
long and elegant suppers day after day, from which they go 
away to pray for enlightenment through the Holy Ghost, and 
who proclaim themselves the successors of the Apostles, they 
thank God that they are Protestants.” “ But,” he adds in his 
characteristic tone of mockery, “these are miserable heretics, 
worthy to be burnt among devils; for which reason I want to 
have nothing to do with them.” We hardly know which to 
admire most, the humanity or the courage of the man who 
dared to raise his voice in protest against such a condition of 
affairs when others were silent. He spoke in tones that 
were heard by every government in Europe. 

Voltaire did not withhold his admiration from a creed 
whose votaries practised what they preached. Ile pays a 
glowing tribute to the Quakers with whose peaceful tenets he 


was in full accord. He represented one of them as saying 


that the reason they do not go to war is not that they fear 


-_ 


death, but that they are neither wolves, nor tigers, nor 
dogs, but Christian men. “Our God who has commanded us 
to love our enemies and to endure injustice without complaint, 
can certainly take no pleasure in us when we cross the seas 
and cut our brothers’ throats, merely because murderers in red 
coats, and hats two feet high, go about recruiting by making a 
noise with sticks upon the skin of an ass tightly stretched.” 
[In speaking of governments, Voltaire says, that as men we 
are all alike, but not as members of society. * The best 


government is that under which all classes are equally protected 
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by the laws; and no country is fit to be inhabited where 
this is not the case.” He is an incessant champion of the 
peas int class ¢ the ever ready, even pugnacious assailant of the 
clergy and their priv ileves, Exemption of Church property from 
taxation he considers not only unjust but pernicious, and insists 
that monasteries shall be suppressed or greatly restricted. How 
much opinion in Engl ind Was 1 advance of lrance in regard 
to this last point, may be inferred from the fact that as early 
as 1414, more than one hundred English monasteries were 
suppressed. In 1536, Parliament suppressed nearly four hun 
dred smaller cloisters, leaving but thirty-two in the whole 
kingdom; and two years later a decree went forth, sweeping 
every one, large and small, out of existence. Yet in France 
the evil was endured or fostered, as the case might be, nearly 
two hundred and fifty years longer. 


His three vears’ involuntary residence in England was of 


incalculable influence upon the future career of M. Voltaire. 


It made the life he had hitherto been leading insupportable 
to himself and led him to engage actively and earnestly in the 
long struggle to improve the political status of the oppressed 
class in France. As we know, he had from early life taken 
note of the glaring inequality existing among the subjects oft 
the French crown: but he doubtless believed that the ame 
state of attairs existed elsewhere. Ile was too patriotic a 
Frenchman to imagine that the government ef his own coun- 
try was worse than that of the other countries of Kurope, or 
even as bad. What he heard and saw beyond the Channel 
opened his eyes. The rights of man are nearly or quite as 
fully recognized to-day in France as in England; but the 
difference between the two countries before the French Re- 
volution was almost incalculable. 

Voltaire thus gained the no small advantage of having an 
actual foundation forthe reforms he so earnestly advocated. 
[t was not a Utopian government that he labored to establish : 
for the principles that he sought to make effective at home 
were fully recognized less than a score of miles from the coast 
of France. We do him great injustice if we imagine his in- 


fluence to have been wholly ol chiefly evil. No just idea ot 
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the man or his influence for good can be had apart from 
a knowledge of the times in which he lived. A power as 
great and lasting as that exerted by this man and by his memo- 
ry must be based upon truth. The first men of France in 
intellect to-day are his admirers and eulogists. The detects of 
his character are gradually fading from view as time rolls on; 
but the prosperity of his country under the benign influence 
of the principles he labored all his life to bring to bear upon 
his countrymen, seems to be not only assured, but increasing 
from day to day. Need we wonder, then, that his grateful 
countrymen would inter with his bones the evil he did, and 
point with pride and enthusiasm to the good that lives after 
him? Yet Voltaire’s talents were not of the highest order. 
Ile was not a genins, not a discoverer of new principles. Llis 
power lay not in the profundity of his thoughts, but in’ the 
keenness of his observation. His grasp of what was practical 
was firm, his comprehension thorough; and his ability to im- 
pose on the minds of others the convictions that he himself 
felt was only limited by the capabilities of the subject. He 
was well-informed and industrious, and the new facts that he 


accumulated from day to day he knew how to make subser 


vient to the ends he had in view. The quality known among 


the French as esprit belonged to him in the highest degree, 
enabling him to make every subject upon which he wrote 
entertaining and attractive: nor did he ever fail to find some- 
thing ludicrous in what would generally be considered the most 
serious things; and the charm of his style is such that he has 
no superior, perhaps no peer, in a country preéminently that of 
fine writers. Dy his indefatigable industry he wore out every 
literary opponent that entered the lists against him. Ilis 
methods of attack were so manifold, his mental resources so 
inexhaustible, he was so unscrupulous in the choice of means, 
that his enemies never knew what to expect next, or on which 
side to guard against his attack. Before they had recovered 
from the effects of one blow, he dealt them another and an- 
other in such rapid succession that when the field of conflict 
was strewn with slain and vanquished, he alone stood un- 


scathed. Not a few times during his lite did he dishonor his 
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great talents by engaging in quarrels with persons he should 
not have condescended to waste words upon. He had a high 
sense of his own importance, and resented every insult and 
slight, real or fancied, no matter from whom it came. Ile ad- 
mitted that when once offended he was implacable. Perhaps 
le only passage in his voluminous writings that might be 
confession is the statement, “I am of a character 
hing cen bend; firm in friendship and in feeling, 
nothing either in this world or the world to come.” 
snot strictly true; yet it is interesting as showing in 

Some selise his own estimate of himself. 
tis doubttul whether the various judgments passed upon 
influence of any man, living or dead, have ever differed 
is they do in the ease of Voltaire. By the Church, 
itestant and Catholic, he has been, and is still, branded 


, yea,as the destroyer of Christianity in 


] 


liberals he is almost worshipped as the 


and religious liberty. The former point to 
his character and the immediate results of his 
is proot that there was nothing good in the man: 


er with equal assurance cite his bold and brave words: 


ights of man, and the remoter results of his teachings 


tf the fact that the good he did far outweighed the 


is there shall be men in the world who regard the 
as a revelation from the Creator of the universe, and 
others who deny this claim, each class will judge Voltaire as 


Tacitus savs, “ex ine nio suo.” The more we study his 


i quotation from Joubert in which Matthew Arnold 
ws his prime merit asa critic.—the soundness and 
s judgment :” “Voltaire is sometimes affected, 
|: but serious he never is. He had correctness of 
imagination, nimble wits, quick taste, and a moral 
the most debauched of spirits, and the worst of him 


ed along with him. If he had been a wise man and 


ine of wisdom, beyond a doubt half his wit would 


ded an atmosphere of license in which to play freely. 
steadily down upon the influences which his spirit 

fi themselves in simple justice and duty compelled to 

lo this Mr. Arnold adds: “as the real definitive judgment on 
Joubert's is undoubtedly the true one. It is nearly identical with 
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character and influence, the less we are surprised at the widely 
divergent estimates put upon them. Few persons have the 
time or inclination to examine the mass of materials necessary 
to a right understanding of him; and fewer still the requisite 
judicial impartiality for properly using these materials. The 
greater part of what has been written about him is from one 
extreme standpoint or the other. Voltaire was, in truth, so 
much swayed by impulses that it is almost impossible to dis- 
cover any fixed traits in him. Even in matters that depend 
entirely upon the testimony of eye and ear witnesses, his 
biographer often feels at a loss. The manner of his death is 
altogether uncertain. Accounts of his last hours have from 


time to time been printed, purporting to be based upon 


the testimony of those present, asserting most positively 


that he suffered the bitterest torments of remorse. Others 
have declared with equal positiveness, and so far as appears, 
on equally good authority, that his spirit passed peacefully 
away ; or that his indecisions were the result of his last painful 
malady. That he desired the consolations of the Church, 
adds little weight to either side of the controversy, for 
it was in keeping with many of his former acts. [is indigna- 
tion at the treatment of the body of his dead friend, Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, is well known. He did not want to share her 
fate, Yet, herein, he was manifestly inconsistent and = un- 
reasonable. Why denounce the Church for refusing to confer 
her chiefest benediction, in the supreme hour, upon those who 
during life have not ceased to deride her doctrines 4 The man 
who, when in health, ridicules all that the Church believes and 
enjoins is strangely inconsistent—unless his mental powers are 
impaired—if in the hour of death he seeks her blessing; or 
regards it a privilege to be purchased at almost any price, that 
his body be allowed to rest in consecrated ground. It the 
Chureh is based upon fraud and depends upon deception for 
her existence, it is hard to see how she can confer a spiritual 
benefit upon those aware of this fact. To the adept in 
Christianity, the benetits of the Church are too real and 
precious to be wasted upon the ungrateful. The sincerity ot 
a man’s life is in great danger of being called in question, if 
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in the hour of death he proves untrue to his former profes- 
sions. In truth, however, quite too much stress is laid upon 
this point, and we do not believe that Voltaire’s—or any body’s 

principles are to be tested by his conduct during his last 
hours. Nothing, surely, is more to be desired by every mortal 
than that he be, as Hamlet says, “fit and seasoned for his 
passage ;” but the conclusion that a bad man dies unwillingly 
and a good one willingly is not warranted by experience. 
Ileathen antiquity is filled with accounts of men who met 
death with composure; and vet they*could not and did not 
claim to have made * their peace with God,” to speak in the 
terminology of the Church. Many men whose Christianity was 
never questioned, live manifested a great dread of dissolution ; 
while it is notorious that nine-tenths of all the criminals exe- 


cuted in this country leave the world with a sure prospect 


of heaven, if we may believe their own testimony. The 
writer of this article heard it remarked not long ago, that the 


surest passport to eternal glory was evidently the gallows. 
Natural temperament, diseases and medicines have, singly or 
combined, a much greater influence upon last hours than is 
generally supposed. Many have a dread of dying, who have 
no fear of death. 

Voltaire lived to a great age; and his wish to return to 
the bosom of the Church in which he was born, if it was not 
dictated by motives of policy, does not prove that he finally 
admitted the truth of Christianity. In his childhood and 
youth he had believed in doctrines which his riper years 
rejected; and it would lave been no unusual psychological 
plrenomenon, if he had at life’s close, in all sincerity, returned 
to that belief. Upon several controverted points, "neque 
adfirmare, neque repe llere Opera pretium est.” because neither 
would prove what is claimed for it. 

Not only was Voltaire’s life an unusually long and active 
one, but as a writer he was versatile and voluminous almost 
beyond parallel. Ilis power of rapid production was greater 
than that of any writer of ancient or modern times, when the 


quality of work turned out is taken into account. Tle was a 


genuine child of his age—of that spirit that prevailed in 
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French society, though hidden from the casual reader of 
French history. But he could not keep the secret of its hol- 
lowness and hypocrisy, even at the cost of exile from sur- 
roundings that represented almost all he held dear. His in- 
tellect outgrew the influences of his early years ; but his char- 
acter did not and could not, for no man can wholly denation- 
alize himself. If we judge him as he ought to be judged, as a 
Frenchman of the last century, we become disposed to over- 
look many of his shortcomings; not because the French were 
worse absolutely than the rest of Europeans, but because the 
nations that have been under the Roman ¢mperium must not 
be judged by the Teutonic standard. Many a man of great 
influence in the past would exert little now. He who would win 
the sympathy of the masses must have some of the weaknesses 
common to humanity. We cannot close our eyes to Voltaire’s 
great defects, to his pitiable weaknesses; yet we must be cold 
and unsyinpathetie indeed, if his burning hatred of political 
wrongs, of legal injustice, and his unrelenting pursuit of its 
perpetrators does not awaken our admiration. We read again 
and again the record of his unremitting labors in behalf of 
toleration, his self-sacrificing devotion to the cause of those 
who were suffering from the inhumanity and unreasonable- 
ness of the laws of his country, till we are ready with Lord 
Brougham to accord to him a place next to Luther in the his- 
tory of toleration and religious freedom. Let us not withhold 


our due meed of praise even from men whom we would not 


place before the world as models, either to admire or to emulate. 
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Arr. Vi.—Ture Ecciestasticat Question mn Ivary. 


l. Stato e Chiesa di Sig. Marco Mixeuerts. Per Sig. 
Unrico Horrrir Milan: 1878. 


~ 


2. Della Lihterta della Uhiesa Ai Sig, Givuserrr Prova. 
Milan: IS74. 


3. Pio Nono ¢« il Papa Futuro. Sig. Bonen. Milan: 


S76. 


Tur moment for studying the relations existing in Italy 
between the Church and the State, especially as regards their 
probable future and influence in Europe, could not be more 
opportune than the present, s0 soon after the election of a new 
Pontiff, who assumes the supreme government of the Roman 
Catholic Church under circumstances which we may safely 
aftirm have never before existed in the long course of centuries. 

If we go back to the earliest ages, We may indeed tind the 
Roman Pontiff side by side with a king, co-inhabiting and 
reigning in the same city; but then both the government and 
Christianity had a mode of existence quite different, and the 
condition of society, in the midst of which the Church lived 
in those early times, bore no resemblance to the present. 
Nowadays, while authority has descended throughout in Europe 
from those heights which it once occupied, and tends more and 
more to diffuse itself and to depend on the consent of the 
people, the ( hurch, but lately despoiled of the temporal] power, 
affords the world the spectacle of an ever increasing concen- 
tration of moral and religious authority personifying itself 
in the Roman Pontiff. 

Still, the Church will not be able to escape from the novel 
situation in which the new state of society and the force 


of events have placed her, either in Italy, or in the rest 
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of Europe. The hour is come for her to demand the free 
exercise of those individual rights which, owing to the trans- 
formation going on in laic society, are, or necessarily will be, 
recognized by the political constitution of every State. 

The conflict between the Catholic notion of the religious 
ordering of society and the popular notion of its civil ordering 
is so great that to some minds the co-existence of the two 
ideas seems simply impossible. This, however, is not the case 
if we consider how widely different is the matter to which the 
two opinions refer, and how vast the tield before them. 
This very contest, even if more apparent than real, is certainly 
not calculated to instil confidence in an institution so bound up 
with old traditions as that of the Roman Pontiticate. Can we 
wonder therefore if, on the morrow of so radical a revolution, it 
should seem to hesitate between a past which escapes it and a 
future which disturbs and troubles it‘ Perhaps this does not 
mean that it considers the damage inflicted on it by the former 
really preferable to that which it dreads from the latter ; its 
hesitation is rather owing to a fear of the unknown. 

On one hand, it is impelled and, judging by many signs, 
seems inclined to a Closer contact with the people, detaching 
itself from the governments which are the authors of those laws 
on religious matters which disturbed its organism ; on the other, 
it will not bring itself to reject all support from the political 
powers of the State, being uncertain whether or not it should 
avail itself of the protection of laws emanating from the civil 
Pe wer. 

To this condition of the Roman Curia correspond the 
contradictory opinions entertained both in Italy and abroad 
as to the line of conduct which in this new situation the 
different governments must hold towards the Papacy and 
the Catholic Church. Nothing can be more confused than 
the ideas and views that have directed parties respecting the 
Catholic Church in these latter times and that still continue to 
direct them; and the policy of the government is shaped 
according as one or the other party prevails in their councils. 
If we look at the substance of things rather than at the 


phrases which serve to color the system, it is evident that in 
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the very parties which are called /ébera/, a great scission has 
taken place. While some continue to consider liberty in the 
sense of the restriction of public authority as regards the 
manifestation and the action of each moral and religious 
opinion, others now understand by liberty the supremacy, 
through the civil power and its laws, of the opinions based 
exclusively on human reason over those founded on tradition, 
and, more especially, on Catholie tradition. 

On one hand, we find the liberal economico-political school, 
which sees in the interference of the State in social affairs a 
threat and a peril for the liberty of individuals and associations ; 
on the other, the historico-political school, which, deducing 
theories from facts, assigns a rather considerable oftice to the 
State, and regards liberty but as a means and not an end of the 
social and political constitution. Although especially averse 
to the Roman Church as being the most ancient and the 
strongest of all, this second school is hardly more favorably 
disposed towards the Protestant Churches. This is especially 
the case when they bear an official character as in England, 
and even in Germany, where that school has been for some 
time in great favor. All Christian sects should therefore hail 
with joy the struggle which the relations between Chureh and 
State have everywhere incited between the two schools. Far 
from being ill-timed and injurious, the struggle is one of the 
most useful and important that has ever engaged humanity. 

It is much to be desired that these discussions may be 
beneticial in pointing out the means by which these parties 
nay come to conciliatory terms and effect some provisional 
arrangement, so as to avoid the almost certain danger that 
the space between the two schools should be taken up by 
parties equally opposed and dangerous to both. The latter 
result would be lamentable, for at the bottom of every question 
of this kind lies the most important question of all—that of 
the liberty of the human conscience. 

In Italy the struggle over that great question is not, as yet, 
so extensive and popular as it ought to be. It is contined to 
the thinking classes, and more especially to that of politicians. 


This is owing to many causes, the first of which is perhaps 
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that, contrary to what is often the case with the German races, 
this struggle in Italy has no root in the religious sentiment. 
In the higher classes of society, religion is but a form of 
philosophy ; an ideal of the mgst elevated moral feeling; a 
something more akin to science than to faith. Whoever 
studies the Italians in these higher classes will tind, instead of 
the growth of Catholicism, the offspring of the Renaissance, 
which was above all a return to laic and philosophical tradi- 
tions. The majority of scientific and political men in Italy 
are hostile to the Church; not in a religious, but in a political 
and philosophical spirit. True, the multitude, especially in 
the country, are Catholic; but it is more the result of habit 
than of conviction. The working classes in the cities resemble 
those of the country, being Catholic in form rather than in 
substance. This, however, does not prevent one sometimes 
finding among them men full of ill-will towards the Church 
and her ministers. Another element is mostly composed of a 
large middle class, where one finds all the shades of thought 
from clericalism to incredulity. 

As small as it is respectable is the group of those who sin- 
cerely profess the faith of their fathers, holding steadfastly to 
it both in their hearts and by their acts, but desirous of recon- 
ciling it as much as possible with civil progress. The properly 
militant portion reduces itself to the clergy and to a small 
number of the faithful; but whoever considers well the na- 
ture of the weapons with which they fight will soon discover 
in them also a spirit that is at least as political as religious. 

This proves that the Italian mind is not more ascetical and 
mystical now than it was formerly. Never in the long course 
of ages were the Italians much given to purely religious discus- 
sions; from Roman times to the present day we do not find in 
Italy what is called religious passion. Even quite lately, while 
the dispute between Church and State was at its height, the 
Pope’s threats and excommunications bore hardly any effect, 
and the efforts of the different Protestant sects to make pro- 
selytes, proved vain.* 

* Signor Marco Minghetti, points out this fact in his recent werk. Stato 


e Chiesa, and adds that the American Evangelical Church, the doctrines of 
which separate it less than any other from the Roman Catholic Church, and 
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Lively religious feeling engenders thirst for deeper studies, 
which in their turn heighten the religious feeling ; but in Italy 
such a thirst has never been greatly felt nor appreciated. 

Among the works publiged in Italy, literature and phi- 
lology hold the first rank, which, in the newspapers, is held 
by politics. Germany, on the contrary, has entered on the 
struggle not only with a powerful mind, but also with deep 
study. If there be a subject for which the Germans have a 
marked passion, it is theology ; in the statistics of their books 
printed in late vears theology holds the first place, while in 
Italy it holds the last.* 

We must not think, however, that the heat of discussion 
and the activity of parties have not assumed even in Italy a 
real importance; but they are confined, as we have already 
said, to the class of thinkers and of politicians. 

To say nothing of the deep and lively discussions which 
took place in the Chamber of Deputies, especially those of 
IST1 and IS75,in which many distinguished champions of 
both schools took part, we may note as a favorable symptom 
a certain number of valuable and elaborate publications on 
this subject, such as those by Senator Piola,t and the very late 
ones by Marco Minghetti and by Ruggiero Bonghi,t the last 
two writers belonging to the present minority of the Chamber 
of Deputies and known for the important part which as minis- 
ters they took in public affairs in Italy previous to the 18th 
of March, IS76. 

In the works to which we allude, as well as in the anterior 
discussions in the Chamber, the two opinions above defined 
licual full and free development. 


which is accustomed to live in the midst of freedom, earnestly set to making 

selytes : but it was obliged to acknowledge its failure, as one can discern 

t eports. The report of 1573 on the Italian Reformed Church 

says that Protestantism as a peculiar ecclesiastical system cannot take root 
inthe Italian people, and it gives the reasons. 

In 1575, an Italian deputy, Prof. Lioy, read to the Chamber the 

wing f showing how the taste for religious studies diminishes 

om vear to yea Italian circulating libraries issued in all 54,491 volumes 


ical and theological matter in 1863; in 1871, only 36,360 


t Minghetti, Z b) ICA _-» Bonghi, Pi Xe ti Papa Futuro. 
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The partisans of the first, like Minghetti and Bonghi, 
holding firmly to the theory of the separation of Church and 
State, and intrenching themselves behind the authority of 
Cavour, approve in maxim the line of policy hitherto pursued 
by the Italian Government in the ecclesiastical question, and 
desire the destruction of the last remnants of the jurisdictional 
system in Italian legislation. The partisans of the second, 
among whom is Senator Piola, entertaining a high idea of the 
nature and offices of the State, reject the formal liberty of 
the Church and desire more or less the supremacy of the State, 
thus condemning the ecclesiastical policy followed until now. 

Although the so-called progressionist party in power since 
the 18th of March, 1876, belongs in a great degree to the his- 
torico-political school, it has not succeeded in preventing the 
supremacy of the liberal school. The government become 
convinced of this last year, when the bill introduced by Minis- 
ter Mancini on the abuses of the clergy, succeeded in receiving 
a small majority in the Chamber of Deputies, was opposed 
by the greater portion of the liberal press and finally fell 
through in the Senate. 

Report said that that bill met with so much opposition be- 
cause the idea by which it was inspired in some points, one of 
which was that of punishing the interference of the clergy in 
matters of conscience and as regards the peace of families, is 
deemed juridically too indeterminate and presents too much 
difticulty in the application. Such a motive might have coneur- 
red towards that end; but certainly it was neither the sole nor 
the principal one; and in that, as in so many other facts, is 
rather to be recognized the predominance of the liberal school 
to which we have alluded. 

The moral and primitive laws which found great favor in 
Germany always excited an instinctive repugnance in Italy. A 
certain, and, so to speak, popular good sense led them in that, 
as in so many other cases, to ask if the penal measures di- 
rected against the priest, who has troubled another person’s 
conscience, may not in their turn violate the liberty of con- 
science in the priest himself, who has a right no less sacred 
than the one which they want to protect. 
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Besides respect for religious liberty and the logie of princi- 
ples, there are special reasons why Italy should follow the liberal 
system ; first of all, in the great facts accomplished in Rome 
and the consequent transformation of the relations between 
the Holy See and the other powers. The very traditions of 
the Italian revolution marked out from the first its aim and its 
limits: the abolition of the Pope’s temporal power; Rome for 
capital; a free Church in a free State. Italy has taken upon 
herself moral and binding obligations. The abolition of the 
temporal power, more especially directed to founding the unity 
of the country, contained a problem vaster than the country 
itself, on account of its general and international character. 

* The idea of Cavour,” said Signor Minghetti when Presi- 
dent of the Council of the Chamber of Deputies in 1871, 
“the idea of Cavour was greeted with enthusiasm by all the 
liberals in Europe; and then appeared the truly great aspect 
of the Italian revolution and the task of our country in these 
times, for she brought to the world the actuation of a new 
idea—that of the separation of the Church from the State.” 

This idea was ever present in Cavour’s mind in each step of 
his political career. In June, 1861, but a few days before his 
death, the hope that he might accomplish the great work 
which he had begun flashed aceross his mind. * Perhaps,” 
said he,‘ I shall be able to sign at the Capitol another peace of 
religion, a treaty which will have for the future of society 
far greater consequences than the peace of Westphalia.” 

It is worth while to consider this point, for, with a view 
to lessening the prestige with which such an idea has sur- 
rounded Cavour’s authority, many, both in Italy and abroad, 
have, since his death, commented upon the formula adopted 
by him, and, from subtility to subtility, have at last ended by 
throwing doubts on his sincerity. 

The practical idea of offering peace to the Church on con- 
dition of the Pope's abdicating the temporal power Was fore- 
most in Cavour’s mind when he displayed so much firmness 
and skill in the regulations which led to the annexation of the 
Roman provinces to the kingdom of Italy. Victor Emmanuel’s 


letter to Pius LX in the winter of L860 proves the existence 
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of that idea, and Cavour was very glad to assume the responsi- 
bility of it. 

A letter written by Cavour himself to Count Vimercati at 
Paris, on the 4th of January, 1861, is no less remarkable. “I 
do not close my eyes,” says he, “to the difficulties, the perils, 
which the solution I have imagined presents, neither do I 
hide from myself the difficulties which the realization of that 
solution must encounter both from Rome and from the nation. 
But, as in my opinion that solution is the only one possible, I 
think it necessary to put up with inconveniences and to face 
the perils and difficulties courageously so as not to shatter our- 
selves against what is impossible. Besides this I think that 
the tendency of the present age is conformable with that 
solution; I believe that the progress of ideas and the develop 
ment of civilization must necessarily lead to it in a future 
more or less distant. Statesmen may defer or hasten, but they 
cannot prevent it. Next century the separation of the State 
and the Church will be an accomplished fact, accepted by all 
parties.” 

It is impossible to dwell, on this subject, and on the princi- 
ples professed by this great statesman, without referring to his 
famous speech in the Chamber of Deputies in Turin on the 
25th of March, 1861, in answer to Deputy Hudinot’s interpel- 
lation as to his intentions concerning the Roman question. 
Our space being limited we shall quote but a few short extracts, 
chosen among the most remarkable: 

“Whatever be the way in which Italy will reach the Eternal 
City, whether by mutual agreement or not, once at Rome and 
immediately on the declaration of the fall of the Papal Power, 
she will proclaim the principle of separation and will immediately 
carry out that of the liberty of the Church on the widest basis.... 

“The question of Rome is one the solution of which, must 
not only exercise a political influence, but must also have an im- 
mense effect on the moral and religious world.... 

“We must go to Rome without on that account lessening the 
true independence of the Pope; without allowing the civil au- 
thority to extend its power over the spiritual order..... 

“ The independence of the Pontiff, his dignity, and the inde- 
pendence of the Church are guarded by proclamation of liberty 
honestly and widely applied in the relations of civil and religious 
society..... 
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“The greatest misfortune which ever befell an enlightened peo- 
ple is that of seeing united in the same hands, in the hands of its 
governors, civil and religious power. The history of all nations 
proves that wherever this union took place civilization almost 
immediately ceased progressing, nay, it always went backwards; 
ind this happened, whether a priestly caste usurped the tempo- 
ral power, or a Caliph or a Sultan held the spiritual power..... 

“ Everywhere the fatal union has led to the same results; then 
Heaven forbid it should happen in our day.....” 

Who can doubt for a single moment the sincerity of the 
statesman who uttered words so precise and explicit ¢ Certain- 
ly, when expressing a general idea, he had not yet marked out 
the various parts of the system which he wished to inaugurate ; 
he but vave utterance to his deep conviction of the neces- 
sity of proclaiming a principle which was to be carried out, 
a principle destined to conclude a lasting treaty of peace 
between civilization and religion, between the liberal spirit of 
the present age and its religious feeling. 

It is not improbable that in producing that principle and 
in annuneiating that formula, a free Church in a free State, 
Cavour bore in mind the circumstances in which Italy found 
herself, and the opinion of Europe that accused the Italian 
Government of wishing to make the Papacy the mere tool of 
the new kingdom ; but that does not disprove the existence of 
Cavour’s conviction that the jurisdictional system was no longer 
in harmony with the present age, and that liberty alone could 
solve the difficult problem ; neither is there any reason to doubt 
that the separation of the Church from the State, in the general 
liberty, was connected in his mind with an entire order of 
political, administrative and social reforms. 

The grand design survived its creator. In Italy it was 
taken possession of by distinguished philosophers and writers, 
as well as by the political party that. succeeding Cavour, 
held the reins of government from his death, in L861, to March, 
IST. 

Ricasoli, Menabrea, Lanza, Minghetti, Sella and Bonghi 
professed the same principles; and among philosophers and 


writers it was upheld by men of great fame and authority, such 


as Pantaleoni, Borgatti, Boncompagni, Matteuci, and espe- 
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cially by the great philosopher, Terenzio Mamiani della 
Rovere. 

Cavour’s design embraced three points: the abolition of 
temporal power; the guarantee of the Pope’s independence 
and freedom; the end of the jurisdictional system and the 
separation of the Church and the State. The Italians have 
solved the first question : tome is the capital of Italy. The 
second met with a kind of solution in the law of Guarantees. 
The third has as yet been solved only in part, and it is pre- 
cisely on this point that party spirit runs high. Some would 
wish to recede violently ; others to £0 forward boldly towards 
the complete abolition of the jurisdictional system. 

Not that the party opposed to the abolition of this system 
and to the separation of Church and State is entirely united 
in its ideas and views. On one hand we find those (and 
they form the greater number) who content themselves 
with meeting Cavour’s maxim with that of Bismarck: “ Out 
of the State there is but the State, and in the State there is 
but the State: on the other hand we see those who tind both 
maxims equally fraught with danger, and who repeat with 
Petruccelli della Gattina that both maxims require amending 
and completing by changing them into this other one: “A 
responsible Church in a responsible State.” Between these 
and the others are many different shades, gradations and dis- 
tinctions more calculated to satisfy the curiosity of the student 
and inquirer than to be conceived and understood by the 
popular mind, 

Perhaps this explains why popular sense in Italy is averse to 
sanctioning the theories of the authoritative school so highly 
in favor in Germany. Several distinguished men who belong, 
and who have always belonged, to the political party now in 
power known as the progressionist party, prefer, in this par- 
ticular of the relations of the State with the Church, to remain 
with the large majority and with the old liberal party, now 
called moderate. 

The third point of the liberal programme, namely, the com- 
plete separation of the Church from the State by means of the 
entire abolition of the jurisdictional system, has not as yet 
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found a solution, and it is the one which more particularly 
gives rise to difficulties and dissensions. 

The fall of the temporal power on the entrance of the 
Italian Government into Rome is connected with another 
fact equally novel in history. We mean the law of the 
Guarantees, promulgated on the 13th of May, 1871, with a 
view to secure the lasting possession of Rome by reassuring 
the Catholic governments and nations that the end of the Pope’s 
temporal power does not imply the spiritual servitude of the 
Church. Naturally, this law gave rise to great dissension, and 
this dissension still exists. Some consider the law as not only 
necessary at the time of its proclamation, but wise and provi- 
dent for the present and the future; one which, when carried 
out in its true spirit, will bea pledge of peace for Italy and the 
whole of Europe. Others deplore it, and seek every occasion 
to elude and attenuate its effects, and, if possible, to get it 
repealed.* These persons discover a contradiction between 
that law and the ideal which the others form to themselves 
of the separation of Church and State; and, we must confess, 
such an objection is not wholly devoid of forct. Indeed one 
cannot speak with any precision of separation, of liberty and 
of common right, when the ecclesiastical hierarchy has the 
privilege of right and of immunity. By virtue of that law the 
Pope is considered in the light of a sovereign; consequently 
he is inviolable, and enjoys all the personal and local immu- 
nities which belong to sovereignty, and has a right to the 
presence of a diplomatie corps at the Holy See. Sut fora 
full understanding of that law one must take into considera- 
tion the peculiar position ot Italy at present, and more 
especially at that time, towards the Church and towards 
Europe ; neither must we forget the necessities which dic- 
tated it. 

The temporal government, which after more than ten 
centuries of existence had just been destroyed, had, for over 
three centuries, taken part in all the events in Europe. 


* This is so true that in May, 1875, the party of the Left in Parliament, 
then the minority, moved a bill in the Chamber of Deputies tending directly 
to abolish the law of the Guarantees. But the Chamber did not allow it to 


be even read. 
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Indeed, it was considered so essential an element of the 
so-called equilibrium of European governments, that in 1815, 
when the fury of revolution and wars was over, the first 
thought was to infuse new strength into it. A whole set of 
doctrines had been given out to demonstrate that the juris- 
dictional system in Catholic, or partly Catholic, States was 
rendered possible only by the existence of a territory where 
the liberty of the Catholic hierarchy was complete ; thence the 
necessity of a temporal power directed to guarantee spiritual 
independence in the other States. 

In 1849, Odillon Barrot had said in the French Parliament, 
when speaking of the expedition to Rome: “II faut que les 
deux pouvoirs svient confondus dans Etat Romain, pour 
qwils soient separeés dans le reste du monde.” 

It is easy to understand that, so long as civil power could 
make use of its weapons against religious liberty, the Pope’s 
temporal power should be deemed necessary, so that the 
Church might treat with the different governments on terms 
of equality. ‘“ Thus,” writes Minghetti, “owing to its anti- 
quity and to the reverence which surrounds the Papacy, to the 
interests bound up in it, to the theories invented to color it, 
and to the efforts made to maintain its integrity against the 
will of its subjects, its political dominion seemed in the eyes 
of diplomacy an unshaken dogma. This support once failing, 
perils were seen on every side; the Pope, a wanderer out of 
Rome like a sublime beggar, a danger to the tranquillity of 
the States which he traversed; or the Pope a prisoner in 
Rome; or finally, the Pope the tool of government, or, to use 
an old phrase, the Chaplain and Almsgiver of the king of 
Italy. If the hypothesis of the Pope’s captivity was proclaimed 
aloud to trouble the feelings of the pious, the other was more 
influential in the different Cabinets, where it seemed that a 
king in Rome on confidential terms with the Pontiff, and 
who would use religious influences for furthering his own 
worldly ends, might gain such strength in the world as to 
overcome all resistance. 

“From all these motives, Catholics saw with dread the 
moment approaching, which had already been foretold, when 
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the Italian armies would occupy the Eternal City. In antici- 
pation of this event, an amount of ill-will was formed which 
might have given rise to very great difficulties in the new 
kingdom. On this account, it was necessary to quiet men’s 
minds by giving full and sincere promises that immediately 
on the entrance of the Italians into Rome, and its becoming 
the Capital, the Papacy and the Sacred College would be 
reassured with guarantees such as would secure the full and 
independent exercise of the Apostolical ministry ; thus leaving 
no doubts in the minds of Catholics that the decrees and 
responses of the Vatican were the true expression of what 
was then thought and deliberated upon. 

“Such was the end which the law of the Guarantees had 
in view; and which, we can say, has been attained; for, 
in spite of clameors and quarrels, no one can doubt that the 
liberty of the Pontiff in his relations with governments and 
peoples, has remained untouched even after the fall of the 
temporal power.” * 

A law made under such circumstances could not incarnate 
the ideal of the separation of Church and State; in fact, 
considering it from the point of view of principles, it is far 
from satisfactory, as it is not in conformity with any clear 
system. It is not the system of separation properly speaking, 
for the State was unwilling to break all at once the old ties; 
it ix not the system of a free Church in a free State, for the 
State will not readily and completely give up its own 
supremacy ; neither is it the old system of jurisdictionalism ; 
for if the State has still retained, nay, sharpened some of its 
-legal weapons, it has thrown away a good many of them. It 
isan amalgamation of different things—the maimed principles 
ot composition and half CONCESSIONS ! on one hand, the abroga- 
tion of a good many jurisdictional laws, including the ancient 
editice of the Apostolic Legation in Sicily ; on the other, the 
jealous retaining of the / facet and ear quatur, and the spiritual 
administration of the vacant benetices. 


This leads us to aftirm that the base of the Guarantees solved 


in some wise the second question contained in Cavour’s /heral 


*Ninghetti, op. cit 
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programme, namely, the guarantees of the Pope’s indepen- 
dence and liberty; but that the third, the separation between 
Church and State, is still awaiting its complete solution. 
Is it probable the Italians will soon succeed in reaching 
such a solution? This question is well deserving of attention. 
Such a step is counselled above all by reasons of equity. The 
temporal power of the Popes once fallen, Italy, in order to be 
just and to keep her promise, ought to be the first of all 
States to do away with the whole jurisdictional system. 
Neither, in order to realize this, would it be wise to wait 
till the Roman Chureh should consent to make the formal 
declaration that she is resigned to the loss of the temporal 
power as a thing unnecessary to the exercise of her spiritual 
authority. This would be demanding of an institution of 
ages What would be difficult to obtain from any one. It is 
probable that Leo XII, succeeding to St. Peter’s Chair with 
only the triple crown and without the heavy burthen of 
worldly sovereignty, may find it less painful to give up all 
claim to a temporal power which he has never possessed. He 
nay even be glad of it in his very heart; but there is not the 
least probability that either he or his successors will ever make 
any declaration amounting to a formal renunciation. One 
inust know how to distinguish the person from the institution. 
“An ancient institution,” writes Signor Bonghi, * loses 
but in the course of centuries a belief which the habit of cen- 
turies has formed. An institution, which, if it has not always 
had during nineteen centuries the form which was attacked 
and beaten on the 20th of September, 1870, still maintained 
it more or less sure and perfect to within a few centuries, and 
in the previous intervals had proceeded towards it with a cohe- 
rent and continuous development, cannot persuade itself either 
in seven or in seventy years that it must give it up. So we 
must neither be astonished nor vexed if believers in its future 
will be opposed both now and fora long time to come to the 
present state of things; and it must be deemed natural that 
all those who have lived in it should have difficulty in conceiv- 


ing, and much repugnance in accepting, the wholly novel 


conditions by which from this time forth the life of an 
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institution, with which they are so closely connected, will be 
surrounded.”’* 

To tell the truth, there is no reason to wonder that the Ro- 
man Church should be slow to trust in the liberty promised to 
her by the Italian Government in exchange for the temporal 
power. To keep her irresolute and to inspire her with fears, 
there are not only the disputes in theory as to the way of under- 
standing liberty, and the explicit declarations of a part of the 
members of Parliament altogether averse to all liberty; there 
are likewise, from Cavour’s death until now, a good many 
precedents of the government itself which are anything but 
encouraging. ‘Those very politicians above mentioned, who in 
their writings and speeches warmly upheld liberty and separ- 
ation, were, when in power, not very faithful in the application 
of those principles. 

Baron Ricasoli, who succeeded Count Cavour as Prime 
Minister, and whose chief care was to follow in the footsteps 
of his predecessor, on the 12th of June, 1861, said in his turn: 

“We wish to go to Rome, not by destroying but by building 
up, affording the Church the opportunity for reforming herself, 
and opening the way by giving her liberty and independence as 
a means for her regeneration and as a stimulant.” 

But on his return to power, towards the end of 1866, Ri- 
casoli is obliged to confess that till now but very little has 
been done towards attaining that end. 


sé 


Che government,” said he in his circular for the recall of the 
expelled bishops, “thinks of thus hastening the accomplishment 
of those relations of perfect liberty between the Church and the 
State which have until now constituted but a simple axiom of the 
politico-constitutional right of the kingdom ; a right which it is to 
be desired should leave the abstract regions in which it has as 
yet kept itself and truly pass into the reality of facts.” 


In February, L867, a bill was moved, For the /herty of 
the Church and the sale of ecclesiastical property 3 but it had 
no success; it was obliged to make way for the more adminis- 
trative and tiseal, but in ho wise liberal, law proposed several 
months later by Minister Ratazzi. 


It will be remembered how ereat an agitation Was excited 


* Bonghi, ?’0 7A Papa Futuro, p, 148 
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in the country by Ratazzi’s brief ministry ; an agitation which 
had so great a part in the unhappy attempt at Mentana, in 
October of the same year, and in the immediate return to a 
conservative Cabinet presided over by Menabrea. 

This Cabinet, like the following one under Signor Lanza, 
failed in fully carrying out its good intentions. As to the 
second, it is known that, after having been in power a few 
months, it went to Rome, owing rather to the force of ¢cireum- 
stance than to the ability of its chief. 

Naturally all this was far from inspiring the governors of 
the Church with contidence or inclining them to trust in the 
promised liberty. Even though Minister Bonghi writes : 

“ We must not wonder at this seeming obstinacy. One would 
not be sincere if denying that, taking it as a whole, ecclesiastical 


legislation in Italy feels the influence of a spirit hostile to the 
Church, and crosses frontiers discreetly and rationally understood 
of the competency of the State in Church matters and of its due 
interference in regulating her. It may be allowed that, the Roman 
Curia taking its stand at one extremity of possible opinions in the 
relations between Church and State, the Italian Government has 
not stopped half way, but has approached and continues to ap- 
proach the opposite extremity. Why this happened and was to 


h tppen is easily understood : to ignore it is like law yers OF jour- 


nalists, but does not become historians or philosophers.”* 


But we must not draw conclusions against the normal order 
oft things from merely temporary conditions.  Mistrust and 
disputes may continue for a time; but the attrition will grad- 
wally diminish; passions will calm themselves and will be 
succeeded by order and peaceful co-habitation 

Who would presume to say that, however novel the condi- 
tion of the society in which the Church is obliged to live, she 
may not end by sincerely submitting to it‘ Llistory teaches 
us that she has always known how to assimilate to herself the 
new elements surrounding her, and after seme reluctance and 
difficulty has taken deep root in them. 

Many times she has submitted to the most diverse condi- 
tions of society. She has lived and prospered under the Roman 
Emperors who kept her in subjection; she has been feudal 
under feudality, republican under the republics of the Middle 


Bonghi, Pio Nono e il Papa Future, p. 147. 
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Ages, as in this century she is under those of the new world. 
The day that Italy will be so firmly consolidated as to render 
all belief in the restoration of the temporal power utterly im- 
possible, the Church will readily accept the liberty which the 
Italian government will offer to her without restriction; but 
it is impossible to pretend that at this moment, and perhaps 
during the whole of the present generation, the distrust and 
restrictions on the part of the one who concedes liberty should 
not generate distrust and restrictions on the part of the one 
who accepts it. 

* But if this reconciliation were impossible ¢ answer the up- 
holders of liberal principles. Should it be so, should Catho- 
licism truly be wholly incompatible with modern society and 
governments, it would not be a few jurisdictional precautions 
which could harmonize the flavrant contradictions. Such 
means are far too insuflicient ; history teaches us that where 
they have been used they have prevented nothing, repressed 
nothing. 

Still more worthless would be the weapons of an open 
persecution, as they would be at utter variance with the prevail- 
ing order of ideas and feelings, and might even oceasion a 
reaction dangerous to the cause which it professes to serve. 

Liberty is a thing which must either be not accepted at all 


a 


or must be accepted entirely : else it is not liberty. That class 


or that institution against which the restriction is made clings 


like a vindictive plague to the sides of liberty itself and inex- 
orably condemns it to die. Besides, it would be unjust and 
absurd to invoke the Reason of State, that disgusting relic 
of despotisin, to make restrictions when it isa mere question of 
liberty and justice. 

We mia learn something concerning this from Franee, 
where there is at present a clericalism more powerful than that 
of L789, which is owing greatly to the fury of that Revolution.* 

According to this hypothesis but one thing would remain 


he first French assemblies in 1789 went back to the old notion that 

st powerful means of government. According 
it her more and more in the ls of the civil 
‘ } ' , ' 


ick to her primitive 
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to be done: namely, to combat the Church with the w -apons 
of liberty, by setting chain against chain, school against school, 
discussion against discussion, influence against influence, 
trusting in the power of truth. 

This same conclusion is reached when, after considering 
things in the light of justice, one considers them as matters of 
logic and necessity. Since in the present state of society the 
coexistence of different religious beliefs and sects is inevitable, 
and since it is thought that the State must be equally impartial 
towards the men professing them, nothing but the judicial 
separation of State and Church can logically exist. 

This separation is the natural consequence of the religious 
liberty proclaimed in all modern political institutions. It 
may be here and there retarded by acts of Government and 
of Parliaments; some States may uphold some particular 
Church and prolong the actual condition of things; but the 
future is irrevocably marked out. 

Concerning this, Signor Minghetti expresses himself as 
follows in the work we have already quoted : 

“Such will necessarily be the state of Europe for a time the 
duration of which can not be foreseen. During this time the most 
appropriate legislation for civilized nations will have to sanction 
the separation of the State from the Church, the freedom of every 
religious association, and finally the limits of their action towards 
the rights of others and towards those of the State. The effects 
of this separation under present circumstances must surely be 
better than the forced union of the Church with the State, which, 
although restraining the Church, would have to protect her, as 
happens under the jurisdictional system; or than union with some 
Churches to the exclusion of others; or hostility and persecution 
whether veiled or manifest against religious bodies; or persecution 
which would not further civilization by a single step; nay, would 
set all generous minds in opposition and rouse new conflicts. 
Finally, whatever be the religious form which the progress of 
science admits of and the revival of science accepts, it is certain 
that this end will be the sooner attained when all persons and 
associations shall feel free to develop that which they consider 
absolute truth and which their adversaries think error, but which 
is perhaps but a relative and partial truth.” * 

Speaking only of Italy, it were vain to seek in her present 
legislation all the necessary prescriptions for faithfully carrying 


* Minghetti: Stato e Chiesa. 
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out the svstem of separation. Iler legislation ought to 
complete and reform itself according to liberal principles, 
allowing no privilege to the Church, neither nursing feelings 
of suspicion and hostility against her. 

This, however, does not please the followers of the oppos- 
ite school, who, when it is a question of the relations between 
the Church and the State, would all, more or less, wish that 
the common right, instead of being amplified as is required 
by the principles of the new public right, should on the con- 
trary be narrowed, and the Church allowed the least possible 
freedom. According to them, synods and councils ought not 
to be convoked without a previous permission of the State, 
under pretext that such meetings are not provided for in the 
Statute; both ereguatur and placet ought to be maintained in 
ecclesiastical publications, to warrant their being regular in 
form and not exceeding the attributes of the ecclesiastical 
powers 5 Government should approve the election of the Church 
ministers in the same way that it approves the nomination of 
the directors of charitable institutions, of communal doctors 
and masters; it should maintain the appeal a) abwsw ; * in 
certain cases the State ought to deny the Church the right of 
property ; it ought even to busy itself with her internal reform, 
by reconstituting the various administrations of ecclesiastical 
property, promoting the meeting of the Church deliberative 
assemblies and inciting the culture of the clergy. + 

This school, confounding often the moral with the juridical 


order, society with the State, sees everywhere rights and du- 


ties incumbent on the latter. It assumes as the basis of every 


system that the fundamental function of the State is to provide 
for the material, moral and spiritual education of the people. 


Of all the elements which cooperate in moral edueation, the 


Pheappeal a ésu is defined by canonists as an extraordinary judg- 

ment which appertains tothe Prince by virtue of the protection accorded by 

him to the Church When it is said that the Church must no longer enjoy 
. . 


any iega protection, it is a contradiction to pretend to maintain the juris- 
diction concerning abuses, 


+ Such principles are maintained and developed by distinguished writers, 
especially by Senator Piola in his work La Lidberta della Chiesa, by Sig. Raf- 
aele Mariano in his two works, Za Lrherta di Concienza, Milan: 1873; Z’/n- 
dividuo e State, Milan: 1876 
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most important being the religious element, the State would 
have the right and the duty of keeping it to itself. This evi- 
dently is assuming as beyond dispute, that the State is capable 
of judging between truth and falsehood in religious matters ; 
that its duty is to defend the one and to repulse the other; 
and that, in the present condition of modern society, it 
should be provided with the means of doing so. It like- 
wise supposes that the State has a clear idea, not only of what 
is imperfect in the old ecclesiastical system, which it would 
have to reform, but also of what should be substituted in its 
place. The question thus presents itself: What will be the 
religious ideal to which the State should aspire? Further- 
more, the interference of the State in Church matters comes 
from mistrust, and this no longer agrees with the spirit of 
modern institutions. The whole jurisdictional system has this 
defect. It is too easily forgotten that in past centuries, when 
jurisdictionalisin was in full vigor, the State made the Church 
concessions which it would no longer be ready to make, and 
entrusted her with important and civil functions of which it 
has now and for ever deprived her. 

The reasons already brought forward meet what can be 
adduced in favor of concordats ; a system wont to be called 
reconciliatory, as being a mean between the properly called 
theocratic and the jurisdictional systems. The supporters of 
concordats are indeed fewer in Italy than anywhere else. 
Such a system is most warmly upheld in Belgium and in 
France. M. Jules Simon, for instance, affirms in his work, 
Liherté de Conscience, that the concordat is the sole plausible 
solution of the question regarding the relations between State 
and Church; * and M. Laurent comes to the same conclu- 
sion, saying that, as the Church pretends to be a public power, 
it is useless for the State to declare that it does not recognize 
her and to feign to ignore her; that it is better to come to 


terms of concession, when concession is easier and more use- 


ful than the rigorous maintaining of pure right. But the 


* Edouard Laboulaye answered him in a pamphlet remarkable for 
sense and vigor, which, with others equally worthy of notice, forms his work 
entitled La Liberté Religieuse. 
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historical example brought forward by Laurent as proving the 
reason of concordats, namely, the great Concordat between 
Napoleon the First and Pius the Seventh, might, if we mis- 
take not, be rather taken as a proof of their inefficacy. 

Who does not know that that Concordat lasted only so 


long as it pleased Napoleon to observe it? That he quickly 


made a law of the famous articles organiques, which the Pope 
constantly refused to recognize? In seeking the alliance of the 
throne with the altar, Napoleon showed himself the imitator 
of Pepin and of Charlemagne, for he sought in the Church 
a help towards governing more firmly at home and extending 
his own influence abroad. Who does not know that the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, the centuries par exce llenee of 
concordats, not only on account of their number, but also of 
their importance, were those nevertheless in which history 
enumerates the most frequent conflicts between Sovereignty 
and the Church of Rome‘ This is natural; concordats are, 
properly speaking, but the result of those conflicts. They are 
conventions which put an end to a state of violence which 
one party or the other, nay even both, called usurpation and 
oppression. Studying the origin of every Concordat, we 
generally discover it ina long struggle accompanied as usual 
by excommunications and interdictions. This struggle begins 
the very instant it is for the interest of one or of the other 
party not to observe the agreement. The greatest difticulties 
of such conventions are always to be found in complicated cases, 
that is to sav, where it is from the first acknowledged that 
Church and State have an equal right to interfere. When it 
comes to marking out the limits, the two powers bring for- 
ward their pretentions, and the concessions vary, according as 
one or the other has the greater influence. In short, con- 
ecordats are true exchanges of prerogatives between the con- 
tracting parties, and are more or less important according to 
the degree of relative strength or of mutual good will between 
them. But the good will lessens in exact proportion to the 
other party’s increase of strength; thence comes the unstable 
nature of concordats. 

Would it be prudent, would it be well-timed, to return to 
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the system of concordats, when the experiments made so 
lately were so far from successful’ It is always dangerous to 
go backward and willfully ignore the lessons of the past; 
it is far better for both State and Church to face courageously 
the system of neutral liberty. The example afforded by the 
United States of America is rather encouraging than other- 
wise. Sancroft, the American historian, rightfully aftirms 
that the separation of the Church from the State, by establish- 
ing perfect religious equality, had the marvellous result of 
afterwards meeting with universal favor. 

The very experiment that is being made in Ireland, 
although it is still too soon for us to draw definitive conclusions 
from it, seems rather satisfactory. 

“The experiment is short,” writes Minghetti, speaking of 
Ireland, “ nevertheless it ought to encourage our efforts, for, after 
so many gloomy forebodings, things, on the contrary, have turned 
out far more satisfactorily than was expected ; and if the Catholics 
have no longer reason to call themselves oppressed, the Pro- 
testants have not on that account lost anything either in 
organization or in zeal.” 

Certainly, one must not be too ready to expect that the 
system of separation and liberty will render all attrition 
impossible in the future; but it is something to be able to 
predict with contidence that this attrition will be less sensible 
and injurious in its effects, and that instead of an ostensible 
reconciliation, desirable but not possible in the actual state of 
society, there will be a reconciliation in fact, which, while 
guaranteeing the rights of the State as well as those of the 
Church, will provide for the tranquillity of conscience and for 
the peace of society. 

Vincenzo Gioberti, the Piedmontese, philosopher who took 
so prominent a part in the Italian revolution, expressed 
himself more than thirty years ago in the following words, 
which set forth remarkably well the practical side of the 
question : 

“The future relations of the Pontiff with the liberal States 
are not to be inferred from those which it had in the past with 


the absolute powers in or out of Italy, any more than the new 
policy founded on religious liberty should be inferred from 
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the ancient, which had a wholly different basis. Times are 
changed. Civilization is increased; public opinion prevails; 
and the absolute separation of the spiritual from the temporal 
power is near establishing itself among the most civilized nations.’* 

In the meantime the conclusion to which it seems to us we 
can already come, whether we examine the question from a 
historical point of view or from that of the dominant ideas and 
feelings is, that even in Italy public opinion is ripe enough to 
reduce to silence the exaggerations of the extreme parties and 
to discuss with impartiality this new form of legislation. 

Italy has lately furnished an important proof of her desire 
of faithfully fulfilling her liberal task in Europe, by having 
respected and caused to be respected the conclave which 
elected Leo XIIL. This is all the more worthy of notice 
since the carrying out of the law of the Guarantees was on that 
occasion entrusted to a Cabinet composed from the party which 
was formerly averse to that very law. This means that it was 
not only the law but public opinion itself, namely, the liberal 
spirit of the majority of the nation, which offered to the con- 


clave an absolute liberty and independence vain to seek in any 


of the former conclaves, not excepting those held in seemingly 


more favorable circumstances. 
On opening the new Parliamentary session Humbert, the 
new king of Italy, could well pronounce to the assembled 


members the following words: 


The logic of justice and truth produces its beneficial effects. 
We have all of us in the midst of circumstances which even to us 
eemed extraordinary, been overtaken by an event that was ex- 
pected and foretold as full of deep and obscure difficulties. The 
Pontiff, who d iring 32 years governed the Church, descended re- 
gretted and venerated into his grave, and the traditional rites 
which gave him a successor were freely observed without any dis- 
turbance to the tranquillity of the State, the peace of conscience, 
or the independence of the spiritual ministry. By upholding 
our institutions and by always reconciling the respect for religious 
beliefs with the firm defence of the rights of the State and of 
yreat principles of civilization, we have shown, and will continue 
to show, to the world, how fruitful is Liberty.” 


Rimmovamento, Tome II, lib. ii, cap. 3. 
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Arr. VIl.—Conprrion Aanp Prospects oF THE SovrnEeERN 
STATES. 


1. The Southern States since the War. By Roper! 
SoMERS. London and New York: 1871. 

29, The Prostrate State: South Carolina under Ne qvo 
Government. By James S. Pike. New York: 1874. 

3. Report of the Joint Select Committee to inquire into 


the Condition of affairs in the Late Insurrectionary 
States. Washington: 1872. 


II. 


Tue relation in which the measures adopted after the 
close of the war placed the two races, which are joint occu- 
pants of Southern soil, undoubdtedly engendered a great deal 
of sore and angry feeling; and as the conflict for supremacy 
waxed warmer, this feeling grew stronger and more enven- 
omed, finding vent in oceasional outbursts of violence and 
crime, wrongs original and retaliatory, injuries and reprisals, 
much to be regretted and condemned beyond all question, and 
yet such as might have been predicted with the utmost con- 
tidence from the fatal course pursued. That struggle having 
terminated, however, other sentiments are beginning to pre- 
vail and old associations to reassert their influence. Not that 
we would be understood as saving that all soreness and bitter- 
ness have by any means disappeared. This is not conceivable 
in any community that has ever existed. All that we mean 
to convey is that, as time goes on, and the acerbity naturally 
arising from the antagonistic position into which they were 
forced, gradually subsides, the two races are drawing closer to 
each other again. There is a growing disposition on the part 
of the whites to judge more leniently of the blacks, to attribute 
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their undoubted faults and shortcomings to ignorance, incapa- 
city and the effect of evil influences, and to remember rather 
the many motives that are strong to unite than the few that 
tend to divide them. Coupled with this, there is an increas- 
ing sense of the grave responsibility cast upon them by the 
presence in their midst of millions sprung from an alien and 
inferior stock, certainly in no degree responsible themselves 
for their original coming or their present position : a tendency 
to look upon them as objects neither of aversion nor of con- 
tempt, but as a great trust, as human beings placed in a situa- 
tion appealing with peculiar force to the magnanimity of the 
more favored race. For the negro himself, the unnatural and 
purely manufactured interest in polities that so banefully dis- 
tinguished him immediately after the war, is fast dying out 
with the incredibly extravagant’ illusions which fostered it; 
and the old sentiment of affectionate dependence on the white 
race, rudely interrupted, but never wholly extinguished, is be- 
vinning, in large measure, though under a somewhat moditied 
form, to revive. 

Meanwhile, the solution of the whole problem is still closely 
hidden from the most penetrating eve, and the degree ot 
hopefulness with which the future of the race is looked for- 
ward To, varies greatly among their warmest well-wishers. 
Utterly unfixed as regards locality, the aimless drifting hither 
and thither of the negro masses renders any conjecture as to 
the movement of population to the last degree hazardous. 
Nevertheless, it is abundantly proven by the figures of the last 
Census that the African, though so much less affected than the 
white man by the calamities of war, fell very far behind his 
normal rate of increase in the decade from 1860 to 1870. Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Missouri show a positive decrease ; South 
Carolina and Mississippi an increase, respectively, of less than 
l and about 14 per cent.; all the others a diminished rate of 
increase, as compared with that of the preceding ten years, 


not even excepting Georgia, which, however, approaches its 


former standard most nearly, declining in round numbers only 


from 21 to 17 per cent. 


We are aware of the uncertain character of such estimates, 
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but their general bearing at least is unmistakable and is sus- 
tained by other more recent though partial statistics. It is 
certain that the growth of this class of the Southern popula- 
tion has been materially checked, to what extent we shall be 
better able to determine after the appearance of the next Federal 
Census. Again, while there are a number of isolated instances 
in which they have succeeded in amassing property, some- 
times to a considerable extent, these are not of sufficiently 
frequent occurrence materially to alter the general result. 
The mass remains in a substantially unchanged condition in 
this respect. 

Among those best acquainted with the subject, it seems 
generally agreed that the rising generation of colored laborers 
are in a marked degree inferior to their predecessors, an infe- 
riority the injurious effects of which are to some extent coun- 
teracted by the intermixture of a large proportion of * fore- 
men” and * leaders” who, from their age and position at the 
head of families, exercise a preponderating influence on the 
whole body. 

Meanwhile, as the ex-slave labor declines in efficiency and 
reliability, its place is constantly filling up with whites partly 
immigrants, but much more generally natives. The increased 
number of these latter engaged in the active manual work of 
agriculture produces an effect on the aggregate result difficult 
to estimate fairly. It is not their personal labor alone, though 
that in itself is a great element, but still more their supervi- 
sion and leadership. The small tenant or proprietor who cul- 
tivates his land during the greater part of the year with no 
help save that of his own family, when he finds additional 
labor necessary, adds incaleulably by his presence and example 
to the efficiency of his occasional hirelings. The quantity of 
land thus cultivated is large and steadily increasing, even in 
the cotton States, wherever the climatic conditions admit of it. 

Immediately after the close of the war the emancipated 
slaves. naturally intoxicated with the possession of their new 
freedom, were impatient of anything bearing the least sem- 


blance of control. [t was very diflicult, therefore, at that time, 


to induce them to work at all, except on terms by which they 
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received a share in the crops raised by them. To labor as the 
hirelings of, and therefore responsible to and under the control 
of, another, seemed to them to differ but little from their pre- 
vious condition of servitude. Hence a system somewhat re- 
sembling the meltaye r system so long prevalent in parts of 
Europe was generally adopted throughout the South. — Its 
inherent vices, however, its inconvenience, its incompatibility 
with any enlarged or consistent plan of improvement, bring 
it constantly more and more into disfavor with the land- 
owners ; While the increasing difficulty of making combinations 
among themselves, coupled with a not unnatural desire to 
realize more immediately the fruits of their daily toil, disered- 
its it with the negroes. From these causes it is already be- 
coming less general and seems destined in time to be entirely 
abandoned, 

It is at present too early to pronounce with contidence 
upon the results, as regards the African race, of the system of 
public education recently established throughout the South. 
Doubtless there are many causes that interfere with its eft- 
cient operation. In the first place it was adopted with a sud- 
denness that partook even of violence, and without any care 
being tuken to smooth the way by preparatory steps, or to 
adapt it to the circumstances of the people among whom it 
was thus introduced. Partly in consequence of this, no doubt, 
vreat difficulty has been experienced in| procuring competent 
and faithful instructors ; while the general inexperience, inapt- 
itude and mental slothfulness of the pupils have opposed ob- 
stacles hard to be overcome by the most indefatigable zeal and 
patience. Moreover, the financial pressure which bears with 
peculiar weight upon the South in her impoverished condition, 
very seriously retards progress in this as in all other directions. 
For statistical details upon this interesting subject, we refer 
our readers to the Reports of the U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and the various State Superintendents. They will be 
found to vary according to different periods and localities, but 
indicate on the whole that in spite of the prejudice of race, 


the pressure of poverty, and in many Instances a sincere op- 


position to the system on principle, it has been generally 
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acquiesced in, and in not a few cases zealously aided and 
encouraged by, the whites. As tothe number of schools with 
their teachers and scholars, the amounts expended upon them, 
the increase or diminution of enrolment and attendance, these 
documents afford sufficient information ; but on the more im- 
portant points of the quality of instruction given, and the 
intellectual progress of the pupils, we have little to guide us. 

So far at least, however, under the influence of the new 
system the negro has developed no capacity for the higher 
functions of social life; and the cases are comparatively rare we 
believe, in which he has displayed a fitness even for sub- 
ordinate situations in the educational corps. 

Returning from this digression upon a theme hackneyed 
indeed, but by no means exhausted, to the broader aspects of 
our subject, weareconfronted by the difficulty already indicated, 
of computing with any approach to accuracy the losses sustained 
by the South in consequence of the war. Yetsome approxima- 
tion to this will be necessary in order to mark the point from 
which her advance towards material recovery should be caleula- 
ted. 

By the most moderate estimate these losses can not be set 
down at less than $1,125,000,000. If the value of the slaves 


emancipated be included in this, (and whatever may be thought 


of the ultimate result of emancipation upon the aggregate 


wealth of the community, the effect on the owners was the 
same as if a like amount of any other property had been de- 
stroyed,) it will raise them to at least $2,750,000,000, 

We have based these figures upon a designedly low esti- 
mate, so as to keep them within the strictest limits of truth ; 
and yet, so appalling are they, that the mind sinks in its effort 
to grasp and realize them, beneath a vast and indefinite sense 
of magnitude. Nor does this even approximate a full presen- 
tation of the case, for it takes no account of numerous items 
of loss proceeding partly from moral causes, and thus in their 
very nature incalculable. 

In view of wide-extended ruin like this, accompanied by 
the summary destruction of their whole social and industrial 


system, the stupendous nature of the task that lay before the 
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Southern people on their return to the pursuits of peace may 
readily be conce ived. Their prey ious training and habits had 
been in many respects such as elaborately. to unfit them for it; 
and a thousand obstacles, some inherent in the circumstances of 
the case, others unnecessarily obtruded by unwise legislation, 
confronted them at every step. The privations, the suffering, 
the painful efforts, the constant disappointments which charac- 
terized this period can never be known or even adequately im- 
agined except by those who witnessed them. Men accustomed 
from their earliest years to the comforts and advantages of a life 
of opulent leisure, trained in habits of profuse expenditure and 
boundless hospitality, were now compelled, often in the decline 
of life, to renounce completely the indulgences which custom 
had rendered almost indispensable. Tender and delicate 
Wwornen were suddenly forced into a stern strugele with poverty 
which not only tasked, frequently beyond the power of en- 
durance, their phivsical strength, but of necessity deprived 
their existence of all that softness and grace which had 
previously been a part of their birthright. Scarcely even among 
the exiled wodb/esse of the tirst French Revolution could there 
have been a more sudden and trying change. 

What wonder then if there were frequent and heart- 
breaking failures in this attempt to reconstruct the whole 
organization of society and system of life? What wonder if 
some among them lost heart and abandoned themselves to 
their fate: if afar greater number toiled on without hope until 
they finally broke down under the strain and died as literally 


the victims of the war as if they had perished on the field or 


in the hospital ¢ Yet, as a rule, in spite ot every difficulty 


natural and artificial, in spite of misvovernment and mistaxa- 
tion, in spite of much individual suffering and many individual 
failures, the great mass of the people struggled resolutely 
forward towards the farther shore of the Slough of Despond. 

The degree of success that has attended these efforts it 
would be exceedingly difficult, from the very vastness of the 
tield of inquiry, to determine with any exactness; vet, that the 
progress made has been astonishing, in view of the numerous 


obstacles that opposed it, is established beyond the reach of 
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cavil. A single glance at well attested facts disposes finally of 
the charge of lack of energy and incapacity for grappling with 
practical difficulties so often brought against the Southern 
people. 

A comparison of the assessed value of the property of eleven 
States of the Confederacy in 1865 with that in 1870, indicates a 
gain of more than $500,000,000 ; while a similar comparison 
with the Census valuation in the latter year raises these figures 
to over $1,100,000,000. We are far from placing implicit reli- 
ance on either of these estimates, but the lowest is abundantly 
sufficient for the purpose of showing the remarkable progress 
made under such exceptionally unfavorable circumstances ; 
and forcibly recalls Macaulay's striking observations on the 
rapidity with which individual exertion, the efforts of every 
man to better his condition in life repair the waste and des- 
truction attendant upon national calamities. 

Since 1570, and more particularly since the great monetary 
crisis of 1873, financial embarassments have clogged the wheels 
of industry throughout the country. In addition to these the 
South has had to struggle with numerous difficulties peculiar 


to herself; and has, we fear, been advancing on the path of 


progress with retarded instead of accelerated step. For full 
statistics we must await the Census of 1550, yet we are not 
without cheering, if partial evidences, of the gallant fight that 
has been waged during this period against every species of 
difticulty and discouragement. 

Taking first the greatest of Southern staples, a glance at 
the statistics of cotton production will show how astonishingly 
it has withstood the shock of the war. If the reports received 
be correct, the present crop will go beyond the highest mark 
ever before attained, exceeding considerably tive million bales. 
There can be no question that this result secured, in spite of 
the reduced production of the larger plantations, is due in 
great measure to the increased area cultivated in whole or in 
part by white labor. The plant, under the influence of changed 
circumstances, shows a tendency to migrate from the alluvial 
bottoms hitherto the chief seat of its culture, towards the 
uplands which are more favorable to the health and activity 
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of the Caucasian race. The introduction also of the South 
Carolina phosphate as an improver, is said to have extended the 
area of profitable cotton-raising more than a degree to the 
northward. 

It has been conjectured that, had its natural progress not 
been checked, the annual production of Southern cotton fields 
would by this time have reached 7,000,000 bales. This may 
well be true; but if the venerally unfavorable conditions, 
including the prolonged financial pressure, be taken into 
account, the result actually attained must be pronounced 
wonderful in itself and eminently creditable to the energy and 
skill of those engayed in its culture. Upon this latter point 
and by reason of the mistaken impression W idely prevalent 
in regard to it, we would call the reader’s attention to Mr. 
Somer’s remarks. 

Turning from the cultivation of cotton to its manufacture, 
the result is in a high degree satisfactory. The infant industry, 
in spite of manifold and exceptional disadvantages, makes 
steady progress. We vive a few of the most striking statistics 
in regard to it, from which the reader ean draw his own con- 
clusion. The Graniteville factory in South Carolina, during 
the period from LS68 to 187s, increased its production rapidly 
and continuously, with the exception of two years ; paying in 
one year ial dividend of over 26 per cent., and an average 
annual dividend of nearly 11 per cent. ~ Its surplus increased 
from 36,664.27 in 1868, to over S480,000 in IS7S, while the 
expenditures provided for out of its gross profits amounted in 
nine years to S330,000, Nor is this an isolated instance. In 
the same year in which a dividend of over 26 per cent. was 
declared by the Graniteville Company, the Augusta (Ga.) and 
the Tallahassee (Ala.) factories declared dividends of twenty 
per cent. each; while the Langley (S. C.) Manufacturing 
Company surpassed both and nearly reached the exceptionally 
high tigures of the Graniteville. Starting on a capital of 
S LOO, this establishment had in S77 already realized 
more than $325,000 in profits —a result obtained in a period of 
less than six years. In the season of IS72-3, the Columbia 


(Ga.) Mills consumed 7.428 bales of cotton : in that of LS77—S8 


. 
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12,792 bales; while their estimated consumption tor the present 
season is 15,000 bales. Similar investments are reported as 
highly profitable in Wilmington (N.C.); while the Chattanooga 
manufactures in Tennessee are said to have more than 
doubled the profits of agriculture and the value of real estate 
in that vicinity. 

It is needless to multiply instances, as we have already 
given quite enough to indicate the remarkable growth of this 
branch of industry at the South, and the rapidity with which, 
under favorable circumstances, it may confidently be expected 
to develop in the future. 

The sugar interest, though apparently a much greater favor- 
ite with the Federal Government, has recovered far less rapid- 
ly and is by no means in so healthy a condition. Upon the 
causes of this, Mr. Somers makes some pertinent suggestions 
which we commend to our readers attention, as also his view 
of the so-called protective system and its effects on the indus- 
trial interests of the South. His opinions are conveyed in no 
doubtful or hesitating tone, and coming as they do from an 
intelligent and well-informed foreigner, may meet perhaps 
with a more respectful hearing than if they proceeded from 
one more directly interested in the question. 

A certain obstinate conservatism, producing great reluct- 
ance to vary in any respect their old modes of industry, has 
been made a charge against the Southern people as also 


a lack of sustained energy and practical sagacity. There 


may be somewhat more of truth in this accusation. The qual- 


ity is a note-worthy characteristic of our KEnelish ancestors as 


well’; and though liable to be pushed to objectionable extremes, 
is not without important uses. Yet, not to mention the manu- 
facture of cotton already noticed, there have been various 
industrial enterprises inaugurated, or at least quickened into 
new life at the South since the war, which go far to vindicate 


her from reproach on this head. Among others Inay be noted 


the manufacture of paper, of oil-cake (nade from cotton seed), 
and of woollen goods, which latter more than four years ago 


already employed nearly four hundred factories. 
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As an instance of the immense impulse given to mining and 
manufacturing industry, the growth of the town of Birmingham, 
in the coal region of Alabama, may be cited, which within three 


1 } 


vears from the date of its foundation possessed four thousand 
inhabitants and several large manufacturing establishments. 
Indeed, a future of fabulous wealth, drawn from her magniti- 
cent mineral treasures—treasures in extent and ease of acqui- 
sition absolut ly unparalleled seems to lie before this State. 
We will hardly be thought to have exaggerated in this, if it 
is remember “| that her coal lands embrace an area of about 
5,500 square miles; which it 1s estimated could not be ex- 
hausted by a moving power equal to that of Pennsylvania, 
within Jess than two thousand years, and that a plentiful sup- 
ply of iron is to be found close at hand. 

The lumber trade (a successful and growing industry in 
many of the Southern States) and the fruit trade are doing 


much to build up the prosperity of Florida. Immigration has 


' 
+ t 


begun oO Tow Wn ana wealth to increase, despite the obstacles 


with which unwise Federal legislation has thickly strewn the 
pat! to recovery, Vhs path was at all events a less arduous 
one for Florida than for most. of her sister States of the Con 


federacyv., trom the tact that she had been less severely Visited 
by the calamities of war. Still more eminently was this the 
case In regard to ‘exas, the geographical position of which 


secured her exemption alike from the most disastrous military 


and tinancial results of the struggle. The figures in which 
her strides terial prosperity have been stated are such as 
alinost to stueger be lief It is estimated that her population, 
already exceeding 2,000,000, receives an annual addition by 
iia ition «© from ZOOL to BOO 000, Her eotton crop 
alone is wued at SOO OOO LOO, her other productions annually 
exported it 1 \ SOOO OOD, Coneeding the probability 
that thes est} es are somewhat exagveverated, we have the 
most uni rouchiabl private testimony to her rapid increase 
in population, and still more rapid increase in wealth. 
Creoreia, less Tortunate than either us revards exemption 


from the wasting hand of war, affords on that very account a 
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fairer standard by which to measure the recuperative energies 
of the Southern people. Her actual growth has been sufh- 
ciently astonishing. What it would have been but for the 
blighting influences that have checked all natural develop- 
nent in this great section of the Union, must be left to con- 
jecture. 

In South Carolina, again, so mercilessly harried by the 
vultures that followed in the wake of war, an improvement 


surpassing the most sanguine expectations has taken place since 


the inauguration of Gov. Hampton. We have not space to lay 


before our readers the mass of testimony from. various sourees 
going to prove that the work of recuperation, which tive years 
avo might well have been supposed relegated to the next centu- 
rv, is already in full progress. The correspondent of a Northern 


paper, after affirming that he had * sounded all pliases of repub- 
lican feeling,” goes on to say: * The concurrent testimony of all 
these republicans, white and black, is the most sweeping com- 
inendation of Governor Hampton's course, and the most im- 
plicit confidence in the man.” 

We have before Us, in addition to other similar t stimony, 
private information of the most reliable character, to the effect 
that though no great advance in a pecuniary point of view can 
be reported, the social and political lmiprovement of that State 
has been vreater than any of its citizens had ventured to hope 
for; and that the people, in spite of all that they have under- 
gone, are addressing themselves resolutely and hopefully to 
the task of rebuilding their ruined industries. Encouraging 
progress has been made in manufactures, and while the cotton 
and rice crops, formerly almost the sole reliance of South Car- 
olinians, have not been abandoned, strenuous efforts are being 
made to introduce new sources of wealth. Among other pro- 
spects, high hopes are entertained of making the cultivation 
and manufacture of jute profitable branches of industry. The 
discovery of the famous Charleston Phosphate at a most Op- 
portune moment, when the sorely tried spirits of the people 
were beginning to faint under their accumulated burdens, did 


much to save them from complete despair. The mining and 
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manufacture of this fertilizer has already developed into a 


hiehly important industry. Though yet almost in its in- 


faney. a larger amount than the whole banking capital of the 

city of Charleston is said to be invested in it. 

. In Arkansas, on the other hand, notwithstanding the en- 
favoring Jevislation, manufactures seem thus 


ide little progress. Yet immigrants are coming 


from abroad as from other parts of the country : and 


her heavy indebtedness, 1s 
by the vrowth 
condition of her = agri- 


he de }) depre ssion which affects all 


ly recent origin to 
hardest and least 

uck by the picture 
iIncomparably more 
member of the Confede 
her property destroved by 
r present contracted 
f her indebtedne ss, public 
obstacles in the 

the advantage 

ve stores remaining 

vholesale plu der of their great staple, 

thre invading armies, and the high 

the period immediately succeed- 

ir cr( ri LL beneath het burden like 

in has not faltered in her course. 

ite opportunities for observation 

f admiring svuipathy from the 

ft her people in the midst of so 

ir efforts hi: . ut Too closely re 
shackled giant or a mammoth struggling 
‘he Immense resources of the State, agri 


inufacturing and commercial, her genial 
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climate and grateful soil, have been constantly foiled of their 
legitimate effect. The energy of man and the bounty of na- 


ture have alike striven in vain against the artificial impedi- 
ments thrown in their way. The heavy burdens upon her 
principal industries, the pressure of a ruinous tariff, the rapid 
decline in the price of her chief staples, have constantly ob- 
structed improvement and discouraged immigration. The 
mere rate of State taxation affords no fair standard by which 
to judge the amount annually collected from her people. The 
local burdens are very heavy in addition to the crushing 
weight of Federal taxation; while such has been the shrinkage 
in values of every kind that quantities of land are every year 
exposed for sale again and again, and withdrawn for want of 
purchasers at the proportion of its assessed value required by 
law to be obtained: and personal effects levied on for non-pay- 
ment of taxes have been sold at such fabulously low prices 
that we scarcely like to task the credulity of our readers by 
repeating them. 

Among other causes, a very deficient circulation has done 
much to bring about that extreme cheapness of land which 
seems to have impressed Mr. Somers so strongly in his travels 
through Virginia. The deluge of Irish encumbered estates, 
he assures us, Was nothing compared to it. And then he goes 
On, in a passage which we especially commend to our readers, 
to sum up the advantages it presents to emigrants from the 
old) world, and particularly from England and = Scotland. 
These latter, he says, “ will find a population scarcely distin- 
guishable from their own countrymen in anything ;” while all 
may more easily acquire * either small or large farms, without 
greater change of circumstance than probable in any other part 
of the United States.” 

This passage refers more particularly to the agricultural 
interest. As regards mineral wealth, we have among numerous 
others the eminent authority of Professor Lesley, who says that 
here “the limestones of the Lower Silurian, holding the brown 
hematite ores, directly abut against the coal beds of the carbon- 
iferous and sub-carboniferous eras,” thus wonderfully realizing 


the ideal conditions of successful manufacturing. 
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It would seem impossible that a region possessing such 
varied advantages could be kept in a permanently depressed 
condition : and accordingly we tind that, in spite of all the ob- 
stacles we have indicated, in some localities rapid progress has 
been made. The capital, notwithstanding the thick-coming 
misfortunes, which have well-nigh earned for it the title of 
the City of Calamities, has steadily advanced in wealth and 
population, Norfolk, too, has roused up to a sense of her 
almost unparalleled advantages and the advisability of turning 
them to account, and has taken a new departure in the line of 
prosperous activity. In the space of a few years she has risen 
from an insignificant beginning to the third, if not the second, 
place among the cotton ports of the country. In the interior, 
Staunton, Lynchburg and Danville give cheering indications 
of healthful \ itality. All this ts ina high degree creditable 
to the enerey ind perseverance of the people ; nor does it ad- 
mit of doubt that under more favorable conditions far greater 
progress would have been made. At present the State re- 
sembles a strong swimmer encumbered by weights, whose ut- 
most efforts | arely enable him to keep his head above water. 
True she may have encumbered herself imprudently, in her 
desire to develop her resources, but that is irrelevant. Remove 


her weights, and she will Soon pass the point of progress 


anticipated by the most sanguine. Then she could easily 


bear and in time liquidate the constantly increasing debt 
which now benumbs her energies with a sense of hopelessness, 
and reduces a traditionally honorable and high-spirited people 
to the verge of despair. 

We have felt justified in dwelling at some length upon this 
part of our subject because of its historic interest as well as 
its present importance ; but our space hardly warrants further 
details in regard to individual States. To sum up: the first and 
most threatening political peril of the South has passed away 
The way in which the negro will most likely be dangerous in 
future isas an element for the support of which opposing and 
nearly balanced parties among the whites will bid against each 
other. At present welded into a compact mass by the pressure 


of common perils and sufferings, there is practically but one 
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party among these. But it is not in the nature of things that 
this harmony should last; and when the inevitable division 
comes, the temptation to demagogues on both sides to pur- 
chase this vote by unworthy arts will be well-nigh irresistible. 
It isa point which intelligent and patriotic Southerners can 
scarcely guard too jealously. 

Materially, the crying wants of the South are population 
and the capital requisite to develop her resources. The pos- 
sibilities of future greatness to the section uniting in itself the 
production of the raw material and every facility for its manu- 
facture are beyond conjecture. Untold wealth lies within 
sight, but not within reach, securely stored away in a casket 
which opens only to the golden key of capital: and this key is 
precisely what the impoverished section is unable to command. 
Instead of receiving any assistance in the herculean task of 
self-restoration, it has suffered under a course of absurd and 
vicious legislation unexampled in any similarly enlightened age 
and country. Its veins were shrunken, its limbs palsied by 
want of that healthy circulation of currency, the office of 
which in the body politic has been well compared to that dis- 
charged in the animal system by the ebb and flow of the blood ;: 
while, so far from any aid being afforded, its every effort at 
relief has been persistently frustrated. Meanwhile, the iron 


hand of protection, with its grasp on the throat of industry, 


threatens to suspend the functions of life itself. There is not 
even the wretched excuse to be given for this, that the inter- 
ests of one section are promoted at the expense of those of 
another; for in effect the real interests of an overwhelming 
majority of the whole people are sacrificed to the personal and 
temporary advantage (if indeed it be an advantage) of a fav- 
ored class. Seldom can Burke’s pithy saying that “a great 
empire and little minds zo ill together ” have received so im- 
pressive an illustration. The complete overthrow of this sys- 
tem, together with the adoption of a wiser financial policy, 
will go far towards restoring Southern prosperity, 

Again, the construction of great inter-State lines of com- 


munication tending to develop the commerce of this section 
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is of the highest importance, and is dictated alike by justice 
ind sound policy. And here we would suggest that wherever 
there is a reasonable doubt of the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to extend such aid, it is far better that the question 
should be authoritatively set at rest by an amendment to the 
Constitution, than that any doubtful power should be as 
sumed.* There can scarcely be a worse habit in a system 
like ours than that of straining the Constitution to meet parti- 
cular cases or transgressing its limitations for objects however 
desirable and important. Precisely in’ proportion as an ap 
peal to force to sustain it becomes more and more fraught 
with ditticulties, does it grow more and more essential that its 
limitation shall be scrupulously respected. But whatever may 
have been originally the more correct theory in revard to this 
qu strony. a point pon which we do not propose here to enter, 
there can be no doubt that it is utterly inconsistent both with 
thie =pirit of the Constitution and with equity to withhold 
such aid from one section of the COUNTS while bestowing it 
lavishly upon others. It will take much, very much to re 
dress the b lance and place the ditferent portions of the coun- 
try on an equal fogting in this respect; and it would be well 
for those with whom the responsibility of decision rests to 
ponder thee preamble of the Constitution they are charged 
with executing, and remember that * to establish justice ” is 
the only certain means by which to “ensure domestic tran- 
quillity.” 

As might be inferred from what has gone before, the social 
changes in the communities under review have not been less 
striking than the material. Let the readet picture to him- 
self the home of a wealthy Southern proprietor before the 


late war. Throughout the whole establishme nt there reioned 


We 1 st demur to the judgment of our contributor in this partic 
While the wisdom of establishing great lines cf State inter-commu- 
ent bvious, one may treascnably doubt the wisdom of 


expense oO ton the eneral Govern- 


st to burden the Nation with taxation for the sole benefit 


el re cord with equity that the States in need 
Ss merce should undertake the construction of them 
Empire State has don The industry of one section 
e benetit of another already too lor nd too much.— 
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an abundance that savored of profusion. The domestics 
might almost literally have been said to tread on each other's 
heels; the stables were filled with pleasure-horses ; the board 
groaned under the weight of viands. Nowhere was there 
any thought of stint or saving. In no community (as has 
heen well remarked by an intelligent and appreciative Nor- 
thern critic) has there ever been so constant and general an 
interchange of social intercourse as among Southerners at that 
period. It was not only a striking feature of their social life, 
but an element of great importance in their education. Here, 
too, was developed in a very high degree, among slave-holding 
proprietors, the old English love of country life. The wealth 
and culture of the community were not centred in the cities, 
but diffused throughout the rural districts. In Virginia espec- 
ially, this English characteristic was pushed far beyond the 
English limit. Among no people, at a similar stage of civil- 
ization, has the relative importance of the urban element ever 
been so small. Liberal, however, and even profuse as was the 
style of living, there appears in it a singular absence of osten- 
tation. The owner of thousands of acres and hundreds of 


slaves would, as a rule, be attired with the utmost simplicity ; 


the furniture of his house would be lain, the appointments 
of his table of an entirely unpretendirg description. If any 
personal extravagance was visible, it was in the number and 
quality of his pleasure-horses, for which the national taste was 
peculiarly strong. 

All this is preéminently true of the older and more dis- 
tinctively English among these States. It was indeed a soci- 
ety sv/ generis, and no observer who has had an opportunity 
of inspecting closely its peculiar characteristics can ever forget 
them.* 


Could a foreigner familiar, for instance, with the interior 


The author refers here, of course, to the condition of the ruling caste. 
Chere is another side of the picture on which he does not dwell, the condition 
of the poor whites--the idle, dissipated, long-haired, knife-belted slave- 
catchiny and slave-trading whites, by no means a small class, and the squalid 
haunts of despairing and oppressed negro men, women and children 
fhe condition of these classes constituted the dark shadow ot Southern 
lif 


ife, which it is not pleasant to dwell upon, and but for which society in the 
South would have rivalled the Utopia of More. —EpiTors. 
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of an old Virgina household, revisit it now, what a striking 
coutrast would it present to him! Instead of throngs of serv 

ints, there are perhaps a single man-of-all-work, who besides his 
domestic duties is also at times a farm-laborer, and a female to 
till the place of dining-room waiter and chamber-maid com- 
bined. Instead of the well-tilled stable and carriage-house, 
there are left, in the proper sense of the term, no pleasure- 
horses at all; while a pair taken from the farm, at such times 
as they can be spared, draw a vehicle of the plainest and least 
expensive description, in place of the old luxurious family- 
carriage. The head of the house, perhaps far advanced in life, 
is engaged in a constant struggle for which his previous habits 
have completely unfitted him against the numberless diff- 
cuties of his position. He has been shorn of one-half, perhaps 
of three-fourths, of his land, and has with difficulty rescued 
the Stamm Sch/oss of his family.  Hlis house, not improbably, 
Is 1 uly to tumble about his ears for lack of repairs ; his fur- 
niture is going to pieces; his vard and lawn, which it was once 
his pride to keep in the neatest order, have fallen into neg- 
lect. Offices, outhouses, farm-buildings, all show by their con- 
dition the altered fortunes of the owner. But there are vet 
- vdade ! chan s within. The children of the house, if children 
there be, know little indeed of the careful tendance and sed- 
ulous training of which they would once have been the ob- 
jects. Pov rts forbids the employment of instructors : their 
elders are too busily engaged in the struggle with the wolf. at 
the door to give more than the leavings of their time to the 
tusk of education : and besides, the children themselves, as soon 
almost “us they emerge from babvhood, are pushed prematurely 
forward, into the battle of life. There can scarcely be imagin 
ed ash irper contrast to the easy, abundant, genial life of the 
past. In the coarse dress of the children, in the faded and 
threadbare garments of the parents, even in the homely fare, 
the great change would be everywhere visible. But to the 
acute and sympathetic ebserver, its saddest token would be 
found in the worn and furrowed countenances of the old, the 
prematurely grave and anxious expression of the young. 


And yet in the midst of so many changes there is some- 
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thing left unchanged. In spite of adverse circumstances and 
ruined fortune and uncongenial occupation there still survive 
in the best specimens of the antique Southerner the same union 
of ease and dignitywhich constitutes the most exquisite finish 
of manner, the same genial courtesy, the same chivalrous 
sensitiveness to honor and shame which have ever been char- 
acteristic of the race. These are the relics of former days. 
What is to succeed, is a question equally difficult and impor- 
tant to answer. 

The obstinate tenacity with which races cling to their 
peculiar traits assures us that much of all this will remain 
despite the deluge which has passed over Southern soil. How 
far and in what directions it is to be moditied will depend 
greatly upon the influences surrounding the generation now 
taking shape. Certainly these are little favorable to that higher 
education which, in the period just preceding the outbreak of 
war, had received so great an impulse at the South. Indeed 
the conditions of life there at present render systematic educa- 
tion of any sort difficult of attainment. Yet this difficulty like 
the many others that accompany it is by no means without its 
uses. So far from destroying it, has in many minds but served to 
quicken and intensify, the love of learning; as is strikingly in- 
dicated by the condition of that renowned University, the 
offspring of Jetferson’s old ave, and the a/ima mater of so many 
of the first educators of the land, which has withstood with such 
signal success the shocks of war and revolution It is now 
acknowledged to have led the way in this country whither the 
whole course of the higher education tends to develop, and a 
future full of the noblest promise is before it. Noris the 
horizon, overcast though it be, without other hopeful tokens: 


but upon these we have ho space left to dwell, In conelusion 


then it seems to us, that after an impartial survey of the whole 


tield it is impossible not to be struck with the sobriety, the 
self-control, the political sagacity, the unconquerable resolution 
which this people have displayed in the terrible ordeal through 
which they are passing. Whatever their errors, whatever the 
sufferings they may vet be called upon to endure, certainly 


they can have no reason to dread the sternest enforcement of 
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the law that “the fittest shall survive,” while the future his- 
torian may most justly apply to the South the words which the 


Roman poet has placed in the mouth of Rome’s greatest foe: 


aint P. 7 damna,. yp ad caede 8, ah /pso 
Dueit ope &, anim minig ue terro.” 


t that the author of the above article, a Southern gentleman, 
ned contributor could not have devoted more space to the 
whites and blacks at the South, and given us the facts in 
ntimidations in the late election. And yet, for any 
rard we must assume our share of the blame, since we 
s within which he should confine himself. In a_ private 

yr Savs 
leave out much that I would have liked to say to you 
i to the condition of things among us. Could you talk 
s here (I speak for Virginia,) you would see how much we 
represented in regard to freedom of elections, justice before 
X is well as in respect to the materia’ comfort, and even 
iat prevail among our former slaves. Nothing could be 
lesirable than that those who would not, I am sure, do any intention- 


to us should know the vea/ facts of the case.”-—EbDITORsS., 
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Wuen Christian painting was at length called forth from 
the catacombs, it burst into a powerful and splendid activity. 
The walls, altars and cupolas of the vast basilicas and other 


churches were now adorned with gorgeous pictures, though 


often displaying wretched taste and crude ideas of art. It was 
soon felt that the work of the brush was too light and thin to 
till the vreat spaces and support the solemn dignity of these 
structures, and thus, as early as the fourth century, an art was 
applied which originated in the antique, but now rose to a 


loftier development under the new requirements. Mosaics, 
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hitherto restricted to pavements, were now used upon the 
iltars, calle ries, and even the lofty vaults. The art could not 
compete with painting in lightness and play of design, and was 
W holly incapable of the softer charms of expression ; but early 
Christian art was insensible to the clearness of physical beauty, 


hit Ons powerfully expressed tv pes ot the sacred 


and soug 
tivures—such as should irresistibly impress the beholder and 
fill him with awe and reverence. To this end mosaics were 
especially adapted. One result of this mode of artistic ex- 
pression was the hitherto neglected strict architectonic 
arrangement ol space 4 but the law of decoration, all im por- 
tant in ancient works, was set aside for a strict harmony of 
forms. In this regard great skill was displayed ; and while 
beauty and grace were sacrificed, dignity and grandeur were 
acquired, 

When, in the sixth century, the new culture at Byzantium 


reached its greatest splendor, the influence of Byzantine art 


went forth to all the world. The Church was now supplied 


with a canon of forms and figures, and a pertectly tnastered 
technique worked out in magnificent details. Oriental feeling 
demanded pearls, gold, silver and jewels, for the decoration of 
ults ind shrines: a gold ground was e nploved in mosaics, 
instead of the blue ground hitherto used; and the minute 
piece sof which the vast wall picture Was composed, broke up 
the lieht into countless reflections and produced | dazzling, 
brilliant effect. The = tigures themselves abandoned the 
statue syle calm peculiar to the West: the laws of physical 
cle velop nt were ignored, and vrandeur of etfeet Was sought 
by drawing out the human form to a disproportionate length. 
\ set tvpe of countenance Was adopted, and the attempt to 
express grave and dignified composure only resulted in making 
the faces harsh and unlovely. But the Byzantine painter was 
usually a monk; he had no knowledge of nature or of the 


} 


world, and therefore substituted the sicl 


kly ideal of his unnat- 
ural life for the truth that is founded in universal laws.  By- 
ine art, at first vigorous and lively—since it was a reaction 


by the Greeks from the tyranny of their Western masters— 


gradually fell beneath that Oriental spirit which we have seen, 
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in earlier times, to blight every pure art impulse ; and the history 
of its degeneracy is clearly traced in the subsequent mosaics, 
manuscript illuminations and ivory carvings. The figures, 
andeven the compositions, became conventional. All that anew 
artist could do was to reproduce the works of his predecessors, 
and thus the artistic power became merely mechanical skill. 
Yet Byzantine art survives to the present day, and from the 
monastery of Mount Athos, where this school of religious ar- 
tists has existed in an unbroken course for thirteen hundred 
years, a countless number of * sacred pictures ” go forth into 
Greece, Turkey, and Russia. Even certain Western races find 
this barren stvle most congenial to their feelings, and in Na- 


ples, to this day, a fruit-scller will have none but a Byzantine 
Madonna, with her stiff neck, sickly complexion and vapid 
; } | 


countenance, hung up on the walls of his booth. 

Before true medieval art could be evolved from all this 
chaos, a new religion arose on the rocky, barren plateau of 
Arabia; the hosts of Mohammed swept forth with fiery enthu- 
siasm proclaiming, at the sword’s point, the doctrine of the one 
God. Living in a boundless and dreary desert, with no varied 
outlines, no rich vegetation to teach the laws of form, the 
art-impulse of the Arabs was totally undeveloped. A law of 
Mohammed, moreover, forbade the use of all pictorial repre- 
sentations. Yet the passionate, poetic nature of the Arabs 
was singularly susceptible to beauty of form and splendor of 
color; and when, within a century after their uprising, they 
had spread their empire from the Ganges to the Western 
Ocean, they quickly felt the influences of foreign art, and 
adopted for the most par the styles which they found exist- 
ing in the conquered lands. Their style of architecture, as 
they came to develop one, was thus a mixture of different ele- 
ments; and the restless unsatistied nature of their minds dis- 
plaved itself in an art full of fluctuation and arbitrary whim. 
“ The architecture of the Arabs exhibits exactly the same com- 
bination of sharp contrasts which belong to their intellectual 
nature; bold, dry exteriors with fantastic and over-ornamented 
interiors, monotonous, dreary masses, and an enchantingly va- 
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riegated, brilliant ornamentation ; a death-like |rigidity, and an 
inexhaustibly rich life.” 

Mohammedan architecture developed from religious needs. 
A spacious hall for prayers, a separate holy place for the Ko- 
ran, a large court with a fountain for ablutions, minarets 
whence the summons to prayer can be sent forth—these are 
the indispensable parts of every mosque, sut from these first 
principles Mohammedan art has never risen to any universal 
or detinite model for its sacred structures. The artistic sense 
of the Arabs was too fickle and playful to establish new con- 
structions in arehitecture; but this very mobility led‘them to 
add many original devices to architectural tradition. In the 
intricacies of their columnar arrangements, they seldom used 
the old semi-circular arch. Their fancy demanded bolder and 
more complicated forms, and they invented the aspiring 
pointed arch, the horse-shoe arch and the wedge-shaped—in 
all of which forms appears the Oriental faney for rich, tlowing, 
luxuriantly swelling lines. In covering their structures, they 
imitated the early Christian basilicas, or the Byzantine system 
of domes. But they also originated a form of vaulting which 
most aptly expressed their character, since its design was to 
afford a pleasing transition from a plain wall to a vaulted one, 
or from a square to a circle, by means of light, stucco-made, 
exquisitely fanciful decorations. Their ornamentation forms 
ho part of the development of the architectural framework. 
The walls are profusely covered with the charming play of an 
inexhaustible fancy. The figures of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms are introduced, only to resolve themselves by mazy 
and elusive lines into geometrical tigures : while the restless 
and ever-varving combinations of dissimilar forms produce 
that perfectly bewildering style which is called arabesque. 
Yet all this wealth of adornment is for the interior alone; the 
outside is venerally treated with severe simplicity. 

In Spain, Mohammedan architecture exhibits its richest 


efflorescence, its greatest splendor of harmony; in Egypt, 


under the influence of the deep impressiveness and solidity of 


the works of the Pharaohs, it attatne] a surprising greatness ; 


in Turkey, it js characterized by the grandeur of its domes 
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and pointed arches; in Persia, its chief features are high 
portals and rich minarets, a pleasing realism in ornamentation, 


and the use of soft, cheerful tints; while in India, the imposing 


and massive proportions of the exterior vividly contrast with 
the fairy-like splendor, the dreamy Oriental charm of the 
inner decoration. 

In the meantime, the attempt of Charlemagne to revive 
the arts in the West, had resulted, at last, in planting the 
germ of a new development. Through the artists and art- 
works which he had gathered together from Byzantine and 
Lombardy, his barbarians attained a knowledge of the pro- 
ductions of civilization; and the monks, to whom alone he 
could intrust all matters of art in that age of conquest, 
formed schools from which graduated architects, sculptors, 
painters and artisans. but the rude, fresh vigor of the 
Northern races could not yet tame itself to the gentle labor of 
art; the Germanic mind rebelled against that political unity 
which the Frank had established on the old Roman model; 
and it was not, therefore, until the fall of the Carlovingian 
Empire that the new epoch of art began. The tenth century 
is the true beginning of the Middle Ages, and the first period, 
extending to about the middle of the thirteenth century, is 
called the Romanesque. 

The new art arose amid conditions totally unlike those of 
all previous stages of development. In the ancient world, the 
different peoples developed independently, side by side, each 
working out its own peculiar spirit, while, at last, the Roman 
domination crushed all individual freedom and tyrannically 
directed all development. Now, indeed, all uations united in 
vigorous growth, in mutual development, and Christendom 
gave to all the same starting point and the same goal ; but its 
supremacy did not fetter the individual; it bestowed upon 
him the greatest freedom and the utmost power. Thus arose 
great fundamental laws, held by all peoples, yet in no way 
checking the fullest development of individual national 
peculiarities. The Church was now the sole depository of 
learning, and her monastic establishments, in this period of 
rude turmoil and fierce strife, were the asylums of high 
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culture, from which all the arts and sciences were diffused. 
Side by side with this religious system flourished the institu- 
tion of chivalry, and the mingling of these elements impressed 
a hierarchic and aristocratic character upon the times. The 
State thus became a fendal union, as different from the 
despotic unity of the Roman Empire as from the republican 
league of Greece. A chaos of rude contrasts resulted, of 
mystic piety and harsh worldliness, of tierce valor and womanly 
tenderness; while the teachings of the Church only served to 
intensify this elemental strife. The fresh, young nature of a 


rising people loudly asserted its claims; while Christianity 


imposed a higher spiritual law, by which all the outgrowth of 
man’s nature was pronounced sinful. The harmony between 
man and nature thus being destroyed, he was tossed to and fro 
between wild passion and deep remorse, fierce sensuality and 
intense spiritual devotion. 

In architecture which, throughout the Middle Ages, led in 
all the higher forms of activity, the results of these conditions 
are most apparent. By this art, more than by any other, could 
the bold thoughts and lofty aspirations which tilled men’s 
minds be expressed. A free development was long denied to 
sculpture and painting, by the unsettled state of the times, by 
the bitter opposition of Christianity to the impulses of nature, 
and by the rigid church tradition, which forced the artist to 
be content with simply copying the ancient types. These arts 
were thus wholly dependent upon architecture, which gave to 
them their laws, and made them subordinate to its own 
principles of symmetry and rhythm. 

Under the new limpetus, architecture soon manifested ten- 
dencies directly opposed to the principles of Roman art. The 
old Christian basilica was its starting point, for this was 
universally considered the canonical form of a church editice ; 
but it gradu lly underwent a series of remarkable changes, till 
at last it was transformed from its ancient rudeness into one 
of the most perfect creations of architecture. l‘irst, the 
ground-plan was greatly modified. A boldly projecting 
transept was often introduced to separate the nave from the 


choir; and the choir itself was greatly enlarged to make room 
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for the increasing numbers of monastic clergy. The breaking 
down of all barriers between the different classes of the laity 
resulted in leaving only a small vestibule before the main 
portal—for all must have free admission to the house of God. 
Towers now became an important feature, flanking the grand 
main portal, one on each side; and in conventual churches 
galleries supported on columns were erected, where the abbess 
and her nuns might have a retired seat. These modifications 
of the ground-plan led to new forms in the development of 
the architectonic structure, especially in the introduction of 
solid piers in place of columns. 


This simplicity of construction, however, did not long 


suftice. The old flat roof had been retained, and frequent 
tires destroyed the rafters and wooden ceiling, and ruined 
pillar, column and wall. A more durable material also, was 
made necessary by the damp and changeful climate. The 
architects now applied themselves to covering the basilicas 
with vaults instead of the old wooden roofs; and in 
this attempt to combine vaulting with the place of the 
basilica, they effected an entire revolution in the art of building, 
a complete rupture with the ancient methods. Through the 
successful solving of this problem, the basilica received an 
entirely new character; its separate parts no longer stood in 
striking contrast to each other; the vertical and horizontal, 
the supporting and supported, passed from one to the other 
in graceful, flowing lines; and the whole interior attained a 
higher rhythmic organization. 

The details of Romanesque architecture display great diver- 
sity of style. Its treatment of the column was utterly severed 
from the ancient method. In Greece, the orders of archi- 
tecture were the structure itself—whether Dorie or Ionic; 
they constituted the monument, and could never be inter- 
changed. The Romans used these borrowed orders simply as 
decorative means, in no way essential to the structure; they 
moved the columns back against the walls, and used them as 
buttresses, and in building more than one story they simply 
piled the orders one upon another. The Byzantines restored 
the column to a true and useful function, yet simply as an 
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accessory member, in supporting open arches in their walls. 
But the Romanesque artists closely allied the column to the 
structure of their edifices, and made it an indispensable mem- 
ber. In doing so, however, they entirely disregarded the an- 
tique proportions. They considered the column simply as a 
vertical support, to which they gave greater or less height, 
according to the function it was called upon to perform, with- 
out regard to those fixed relations between the diameter and 
height that were established in the ancient orders.* Some- 
times it is thick and clumsy, sometimes slender and graceful; 
and both shaft and base range in stvle from the severely sim- 
ple to the”purely fantastic. The development of the capital 
is a marked feature. Antique forms were at first copied, but 
were so unsuited to the Northern mind that a new and essen- 
tially Romanesque form was devised—the cubiform capital— 
by which a skilful transition was effected from the round 
shaft to the square abacus. Another invention was the 
calyx capital, and the two were often ingeniously blend- 
ed. Miniature columns are often inserted in the massive 
piers and alone the arches of the areade, to vive a lighter look 
to the solidity of the one and the broad spans of the other. 
The exterior of the Romanesque church is built in plain, 
erand masses; but with an infinite variety and fertility in the 
use of towers, windows, friezes, lisenes, and mock areades, 
which can only be appreciated by a close ‘study of examples, 
and which make the structure totally unlike in character and 
appearance any religious edifice of previous times. 

Over the entire structure was spread an unrestrained rich- 
ness of ornament. Vegetable forms were lavishly employed— 
\ ines, flowers and leaves intw ining the capitals and cornices in 
marvellous beauty ; but their foliage is never a direct copy of 
nature. Linear decoration in infinite variety and brilliant pro- 
fusion: human and animal bodies and creatures of the wild:N orth- 
ern imagination—all prove how vast was the separation from 
the scholastic spirit of Roman antiquity, while exhibiting the 
inexhaustible wealth and freshness of the Northern mind. 


Their entire church architecture, indeed, breathes the uncon- 


* Viollet-le-Duc’s Discour n Architecture. 
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querable vigor of the German nation; through all its mem- 
bers and devices flows the independent feeling of this proud 
and rising people. Equal freedom and novelty are shown in 
the use of painting—the walls, ceilings and vaults being cov- 
ered with the figures of Christ and the saints. The deep, 
solemn tone of the interior, strengthened by the somber light 
from small windows of painted glass, withdraws the worship- 
per far from the busy world, and fills his soul with a holy 
calm. 

In the latter half of the twelfth century that restlessness 
which is characteristic of all medieval art seized upon the 
Romanesque architecture, which, while it still held firmly its 
fundamental principles, and even unfolded them with the 
utmost brilliancy and freedom, was now greatly impaired by 
admixtures of foreign forms... This Transition style, standing 
between the pure Romanesque and the Gothic, resulted from 
the demand for more elaborate and elegant works, for essen- 
tial grace and beauty. The monastic domination had been 
thrown off; chivalry flourished ; cities felt their wealth and power; 
commerce brought knowledge of other lands; and the crusades 
opened a path to the brilliant learning and architecture of the 
Orient. Eastern forms at once appear in Western art, espe- 
cially the pointed and trefoil arches. But the Western taste, 
while adopting these lighter elements, gave them a new and 
deeper nieaning. A constant struggle appears for slenderer 
proportions and richer construction; while the striving after 
greater effect now pervaded all detail, producing a brilliant 
tinish in the execution and decoration of the different parts. 
From this stage issued ‘the tinal development of the Roman- 
esque style, creating often a beauty in which it attained its 
legitimate, free and noble growth ; but often, Too, expressing 
a fantastic, purposeless motive, and yielding more to a decora- 
tive caprice than to the harmony of a genuine accomplishment. 
Finally, Romanesque architecture, as it spread over Western 
Europe, underwent such modifications as arose from the pecu- 
liarities of national life. Im Germany, where it took deepest 
root, it held closely to the development of the basilica and 


kept itself free from fantastic exaggerated tendencies. In Italy, 
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the common central thought running throngh all the German 
creations is missing, and a marked divergence distinguishes 
the several groups—the early Christian basilica form, Byzan- 
tine and German models standing side by side: in lranee, 
there is also a spirited variety. But a marked devotion to class- 
ical forms is seen in England; the use of wood and the adop- 
tion of certain elements of an earlier epoch give a distinctive 
national coloring; while in Spain the influence of Moham- 
medan art added to the solid grandeur of the Romanesque the 
brilliant and lively play of Moorish details. 

The character of the Rom inesque period was not favorable 
to the development of the plastic arts. This is largely depend- 
ent upon the freedom of the individual and his importance in 
the community, both of which were now limited by the con- 
ventual and the corporate element. The practice of the tine 
arts, moreover, Was confined mostly to the clergy, and beyond 
the horizon of the monastie cell the artist seldom looked. 
Early Christian tradition still imposed its tyranny, and Chris- 
tian art still sought to be only a moral teacher. The same old 
imaves appear the same narrow circle ot svinbols ; and con- 
ventional signs and emblems were necessary to a comprehen- 
sion of the work. The antique elements, on which early 
Christian art was founded, were still further distorted and mis- 
conceived by the rude German mind. But after a while the 
foreign plant became acclimated and the rich virgin soil of 


the North produced a new vrowth, still characterized by an- 


tique conceptions of form, but expressing the fresh, original 


movements of the German spirit. 

Sculpture, from the first, received a severe canon of style, 
through the adherence to tradition and the close relation in 
which it stood to architecture. The study of nature was 
ignored, since Christianity saw nothing in nature but what 
was sinful: and thus the antique conception prevailed until 
constant practice had titted one’s powers for an appreciative 
study of natural objects. Sculpture was devoted to the 
Church, from which it received, indeed, the widest field of 
activity, and which gave also the vreatest scope to the artists 


in choice of subjects. Not only were all sacred figures admit- 
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ted, but great use was made of legendary lore; and there abound 
personifications of the sun, moon, seasons—allegorical figures 
of virtues and vices, sciences and industries, and the fabulous 
forms of sirens, centaurs and griffins. Animal forms, indeed, 
are always an important element in medieval art, where sym- 
bolism holds so high a place; but this unnatural straining of 
nature soon bewildered the mind, and the lion came to repre- 
sent both Christ and the Devil. This fantastic web of symbols 
is woven about one grand, fundamental idea-—the fall and re- 
demption of man. The subjects are set before us in series, 
and the individual form is wholly unimportant but as con- 
nected with the deep, significant whole. The treatment of 
this sculpture, which here reaches a grand depth of intellect- 
ual delineation, is solemnly earnest, full of dignity, and severley 
typical. But the same striking and universal mental develop- 
ment that was effected in architecture does not appear in sculp- 
ture; individual genius finds here a greater freedom of action, 
and thus—while the works display every variation of skill, 
from clumsiness to delicacy and dignity, there is seen an all- 
pervading difference between the works of Italy and the 
Northern nations. 

Germany led the North in freshness, variety, and anima- 
tion. This was due not only to the strength of the German 
character, but also to the great prosperity of the nation under 
the Saxon emperors, the manifold relations in which it stood 
to Italy, and the admission of Byzantine influences, which were 
of great importance in the development of skill in the minor 
arts. The existing remains show, at first, traces of the Carlo- 
vingian period—an antique style of treatment, but displaying 
a germ of fresh life. Another tendency followed, based chiefly 
on Byzantine models, which produced greater simplicity and 
regularity. Yet the dry and rigid character of this style forms 
the basis of a higher and freer development, when again the 
antique is accepted with renewed vigor and enthusiasm. The 
growth of cities, the crusades, the frequent journeys to the 
East, tilled the old forms with fresh and noble vitality, result- 
ing, in many cases, in a beauty and purity which reveal a 


keen sense of form and a lively sensibility. The ivory carv- 
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ings are especially noticeable, as this form of art was extremely 
popular throughout the whole Romanesque period. They usu- 
ally display much of the dignity of ancient art, especially in 
the drapery ; while there is often a childlike lack of skill in 
the treatment. Byzantine influence is very marked, owing 
partly, doubtless, to the fact that Otto Il married a Greek 
princess. Ina good specimen of this work, that emperor ap- 
pears, with his wife, Theophanu, receiving a blessing from the 
hands of Christ. With the richer development of the 
period, work in ivory and bronze gave place to sculpture 
in stone and stuceo, exhibiting a steady and consistent pro- 
VTess from clumsiness and utter disregard of nature to a sin- 
gular mellowness and an almost classic grace. 

The transition from sculpture was effected by decoration 
in ¢ namel, the numerous examples of which show a highly pic- 
turesque charm and vreat brilliance in execution. In the 
tied of painting proper, the existing miniatures afford the 
fullest illustrations of the various stages of development. Here, 
also. the earliest works are Carlovingian in feeling, displaying 
» barbaric imitation of the antique. The illuminations were 
not copied from nature, but from traditional types. The fig- 
ures stand out from a bright background, and are set in some 


architectural design, generally a pillared arcade. With the 


Greek alliance of Otto I], late in the tenth century, Byzan- 


tine art works were introduced into Germany, and their deli- 
cate style of workmanship at once obtained. a controlling 
influence. A fixed canon was now adopted ; the scale of col- 
ors became richer from the use of middle tints; but the dis- 
tribution of colors followed a general law of harmony, rather 
than regard to nature, and the hairand beard are often found 
painted green—a color which was as much a favorite with the 
Germans as azure was with the French. Toward the close of 
the twelfth century, illuminating, affected by the growth of 
chivalric poetry, appears in a new style. Together with the 
splendor of the earlier works, their melancholy and harshness 
disappear. The new miniatures are simple pen-sketches, black 
and red outline, with slight filling, but much better adapted 
than the older works to trace the flights of fancy and ex- 
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press the poetic power of imagination, while they also form 
a natural transition to a freer field for the portrayal of the 
emotions. And, indeed, art soon developed broader effects in 
the wall paintings of the churches. It was customary to paint 
the whole interior of churches, and thus give them an expres- 
sion befitting their sacred character. Against a background 
generally blue, a simple, strong figure-drawing stands out in 
bold colors. The outlines are rather coarse; but the pictures 
are often full of meaning and clever incident ; while single tig- 
ures sometimes reach a very respectable grade of art. 

Italian art, in the Romanesque epoch, while generally fol- 
lowing the laws of development observed in the North, yet 
opened an independent path which led it to _widely different 
results. In the eleventh century, art here was divided between 
the extreme rudeness of the native, and the complete degener- 
acy of the Byzantine style. But with the beginning of the 
twelfth century, an era of national prosperity dawned upon the 
country ; the Roman Church arose from her degradation to 
rule once again the West; a new social, element appeared in 
the free townships; and from the general awakening gradually 
emerged a new and independent style in art. At first, this 
seemed like “the barbaric dissolution of all artistic form.” 
Sculpture threw away the old canons without establishing new, 


and exhibited the rudest, mildest realism. Even at this early 


date, however, appears that self-consciousness of the artist 
which so powerfully aided in the elevation of Italian art ; and 
the maker’s name is boldly paraded on even the most uncouth 
productions. By the thirteenth century the new movement 
assumed a greater decision of character. The ‘revival of 
bronze-casting had given a great impetus to sculpture, which, 
throwing off the Byzantine incubus and returning to classic 
models, now attained a new canon of style. At this moment 
appeared Nicola Pisano, who revived the splendor and power 
of antique art, and whose work was “a renaissance before the 
Renaissance.” The classic grace and vigor, the proud and 
conscious beauty of his figures were ill-suited to the Christian 
devotion and humility which were his subjects; and in the 


next age there was a natural reaction against this gloritication 
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of the antique. But the sense of beauty and truth had 
been aroused ; Nicola Pisano had bestowed upon his national 
art an imperishable good, and a broad sound basis for all after 
developments. 

Italian painting, meanwhile, was in slavery to the Byzan- 
tines. This stiff, sterile, mechanical style is occasionally bro- 
ken by a burst of fresh life, or a touch of the antique ; and 
towards the close of the twelfth century, a sound style origi- 
nated, indeed, in the severe magnificence of Byzantine form, 
but turning also to the truth and beauty of nature—was last- 
ingly established by Giovanni Cimabue, the founder of modern 
Italian painting. 

In the last period of the Romanesque style there arose an 
intellectual movement which sought to throw off the shackles 
of tradition and find an unrestrained development for the 
powertul feelings of the times. This revolution was not 
everywhere equally decisive and speedy. Germany, hitherto 
the leader in art as well as politics —whien it was simply a ques- 
tion of the development of Christian ideas—now yielded the 
foremost position to France. The great work of this era was 
to be the vindication of the rights of the individual against 
the priestly rule, and France was eminently titted for the lead- 
ership of this movement, both because she had held no such 
close relations with Italy as had Germany, and because chiv- 


alry had there enjoved a more rapid and brilliant growth. 


Yet the movement was universal in Western Europe, though 


In some quarters it had been late and feeble: for while, in 
France, it clothed the new spirit in a guise wholly novel aftera 
brief struggle with traditional forms, in Germany and Italy it 
contented itself with simply a richer and more brilliant adapta- 
tion of Romanesque forms. 

The spirit of the Gothic age appears in all the branches of 
culture. Surely, though almost unconsciously, it strove to free 
the individual from the yoke of the priesthood, while yet 
there was the utmost loyalty to the Church. The age was 
even more credulous and devout than the preceding one: but 
it was no longer satistied with the dry husks of priestly dogma. 


It sought a deeper insight inte the grand truths of religion ; 
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it must grasp them with the spirit, and give them appropriate 
expression. A peculiar tenderness, a boundless aspiration 
filled the newly awakened spirit of the people. The rapid 
growth of Mariolatry turned the popular heart into a sacred 
love; while the sentiment of earthly love was raised to a lofty 
height of purity and delicacy by that profound reverence for 
woman which chivalry developed. Out of this spirit came the 
rise of a national poesy, whose youthful glow and enthusiastic 
grace have proved a fadeless charm. The barbarous Latin of 
the time was discarded for the fresh, vigorous, though rude, 
mother-tongue. In all things the national spirit became con- 
scious of its own existence and arose to a deep, intense life. 
Art speedily felt its mighty influence, and architecture first 
of all. This now acquired a new, bold and original form, ex- 
pressing in marvellous structures the subtlest thoughts and 
deepest emotions; while the delicacy and grace of the whole, 
the freedom and grandeur with which it soars aloft, gave full 
poetic expression to the loftiest aspirations. 

The transition, then, from Romanesque to Gothic was the 
work of the people. Hitherto art had emanated from monastic 
walls, but towards the close of the twelfth century men began 
to use their own minds; theology, philosophy, nature and art 
were freely investigated ; enlightened men tended more and 
more towards the encyclopedic spirit and the application of 
the exact sciences. Monastic influences now disappeared from 
the history of art, and architecture, falling into the hands of 
laymen, soon abandoned the Romanesque traditions. There 


was formed in all the cities of France a nucleus of artists, a 


purely lay school—a sort of freemasonry, drawing its inspira- 


tion from itself, and holding to the liberty of the workman, 
while never turning aside for an instant from the line of pro- 
gress it had marked out. Gradually this school became so pow- 
erful that it held the realm of art against both priest and king ; 
these employed the artists, but could not govern them. In a 
quarter of a century it transformed both the fine arts and the 
industrial, and was called upon to build the chateau, the town- 
hall, the palace, and even the very convent from which it had 
so fully emancipated itself. The path was now open before 
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it; principalities and powers, crowns and mitres lay at its feet. 
All the excellencies and defects of its spirit were thus freely 
expressed in its works—its tastes and preferences, its hatred 
of injustice and oppression, and even its love of satire. Never 
had an art-style so unrestrained a sway; never did one rise so * 
quickly to such glorious heights; never did one fall so soon. 
So thoroughly did it maintain its independence, that when its 
liberty became license there was none with power to check it. 
And it was by license that at last it fell; for the idealism of 
the period degenerated to mere sentiment. Art spent its 
strength in efforts for mere external effect, and forced its prin- 
ciples to an exaggerated and unnatural development, its work- 
manship to an unnecessary perfection, and its science to the 
last limits of possibility.* Within half a century Gothic 
architecture arose in its resistless might, reached a marvellous 
height of splendor, and turned upon its downward path. From 
the vear 1350 Gothic art gradually declined, until the tifteenth 
century brought that powerful reaction toward realism and 
the antique which swept away the spirit of medizevalism. 

As the origin of the new style is to be found neither in 
the exigencies of worship nor utilitarianism, but in the striv- 
ing for an wsthetically artistic ideal, so in its results it was free, 
light and bold in character, and peculiarly slender and beauti- 
ful. Its principles may be brietly enumerated as follows: 
‘Equilibrium obtained in the system of construction by active 
resistance opposed to active forees; architectural effect, the 
simple result of the structure and the practical necessities of 
the work; decoration, derived simply from the local flora; 
statuary, tending to the imitation of nature and seeking 
dramatic expression.” To their complete revolution, the 
pointed arch was one of the most potent aids. This form is 
found in Egypt in the ninth century; it became a great favor- 
ite with the Mohammedans, and had been largely employed 
throughout Europe, but its use hitherto had been simply 
decorative. It was never made the fundamental law of 


coustruction, nor do we ever see vaulted roots, areades and 


windows worked out by its use, except in the Gothie style of 


* Viollet-le-Duc’s Discourses on Architecture. 
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architecture. The use of this form allowed the architect 
to give different heights to the individual arches, and to carry 
arches of different width to the same height. This abolished 
the necessity for the square division of the vaulting imposed 
by the Romanesque and previous styles. Thus the ground 
plan was subject to less restraint and the general effect of the 
interior beeame more varied. Above all, the painted arch 
diminishes the side-thrust, and the pressure is downward 
instead of lateral. This effected a great innovation in the 
construction of the walls; certain parts, only, needed to be 
massively built, and the intervening parts could be treated as 
a light wall, merely for shelter, and pierced with windows. 
It is impossible to portray, without entering upon a detailed 
account, the importance of the revolution thus effected, and to 
which architecture owes an entirely new change of face. 
Briefly, buttresses were now built against the points specially 
needing support; high, broad windows were inserted between 


them, revolutionizing the whole character of the interior by 


replacing the old dimness with masses of light; and flying 
buttresses, finally, were thrown from the lofty mave—whose 
height and breadth demanded extra support—to the outer 
wall of the aisle, which thus took the whole lateral 
pressure, and met it by strong resisting piers. With these 
resources at command, the Gothic church returned to the 
ground-plan of the ancient basilica, but added the = cross- 
vaulting of the Romanesque structure. Choir, transept, nave 
and tower were still retained, but all these integral parts were 
enlarged to the utmost, and developed into a splendid and 
effective whole. 

The Gothie architecture is thus founded upon the arch. 
Hitherto, from the Romans downwards, the vault had been, 
as it were, “scooped out of a solid substance,” and buildings 
were cast in an enormous mould. But the Gothic structures 
contained no inert masses; every part had an active function. 
The column was an actual support; every rib in the vault 
fulfilled a distinct function ; every thrust of an arch found 
another thrust to meet it; walls became only screens, not 


support ; and the whole system became a frame which main- 
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tained itself solely by a combination of oblique forees 
reciprocally destroying each other. Viollet-le-Duc asserts that 
the Gothic system had no connection with medizval politics ; 
but it is dificult to doubt that the same thoughts and emotions 
that made the history of the age are found subtilely inwoven 
in this marvellous architectural web.* 

In the development of its details, the Gothie structure is 
equally fresh and original. The most striking quality of the 
early Gothic architecture is sincerity—an element now seen 
for the first time since the glorious days of ancient Greek art. 
The form of this architecture can never be separated from its 
structure; there is abundance of display, but it all has a use 
as well as a meaning. A Roman edifice may be stripped of 
its decoration and even its form, without injuring its 
structure; but no early Gothic building can suffer any change 
in its decoration without detriment to its organism. Of the 
innumerable details, we can notice but two. The window is 
a very important feature of this style. The wallspace 
between two pillars was broken by an enormous window, 
divided vertically by stone bars, called mullions. These 
mullions were joined above by pointed arches, and included in 
the greac arch of the window; and in the openings thus 
formed were introduced geometric figures in the stone tracery, 
these again being filled with trefoils, quatrefoils, or. still 
richer forms, There is no limit to the variety and grace 
of design in these windows, which were filled with glow- 
ing colored glass and produced an effect wholly new and 
original in the history of architecture. No less characteristic 
is the buttress system, outside. The piers have massive founda- 
tions, but taper toward the top, and their surface is enlivened 
by tracery and by niches containing statues; while a slender 
pyramidal tower crowns the whole. 

ver every part of the structure is found a wealth of 
sculptured detail, “everywhere dissolving the firm outline of 
the whole into a multitude of airy members, and causing the 


stony mass to blossom, as it were, in countless flowers :” 


while the spirit is uplifted by the soaring pillars and lofty 


* Discourses on Architecture, pp. 276, 282. 
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vaults, and feels the inspiration of a work of poetry and 
faith, tilled with the inpouring of a mystic light. 

That struggle for a new and free life which resulted in 
Gothic architecture was felt also by the plastic arts of the 
period, and produced, toward the middle of the thirteenth 
century, a style which differed radically from the Romanesque 
in every respect. Before the new method had reached its full 
development, it was adopted throughout the entire West with 


a unanimity which proves how completely it was an exponent 


of that age; while it maintained its position through the 
fourteenth and part of the fifteenth centuries. There was 
nothing especially new to express, but the old thought roused 
a fresh fervor, and the artist sought to embody his own inter- 
pretation of the sacred doctrines. The tine arts of this period 
reveal a glowing enthusiasm, a mighty unrest, a painful 
yearning, a blind abnegation of self. The figures are no longer 
calm, stately and restful. They are slenderand willow-like, with 
a dreamy poise of the head. The body is not straight and 
erect, but sways in and out, as to the surge of conflicting 
emotions; while the passions of the soul are expressed by the 
look of radiant purity which is borne by almost every face. 
The departure from Byzantine traditions is still more increased 
by the predilection for portraying vouthful forms. Here, 
especially, the new style retlects the spirit of the age chivalry, 
Mariolatry and the worship of women—since it lacks in 
robust manliness, and clothes even its men with a feminine 
grace. The drapery has the chief features of the antique 
costumes, but is free, soft and undulating; for the artist was 


=? 


how awakening to impressions of the outer world, and the 
soft innumerable plaits of woollen fabrics then coming into 
use are often represented in the new sculptures and paintings. 
Architecture, however, still enchained the sister arts; the 
sculptures and paintings appear always in an architectural 
framework ; and the figures, whatever individual expression 
they may have, are important only when subordinated to the 
SWaAll of that vreat universal thought which they help to illus- 
trate. Architecture, indeed, through her increased wealth of 
lecoration, opened a wider tield to sculpture ; but the use of 
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enormous windows nearly abolished wall-painting, and only 
Italian art maintained this importaut field, and thus laid 
the foundation for its subsequent achievements. 

Nowhere is the connection between sculpture and archi- 
tecture at this period so intimate as in France, and nowhere 
does seulpture so brilliantly preserve the youthful energy and 
creative power of the age. The enormous extent of French 
Gothic structures, giving a wider range to plastic art than it 
had ever yet possessed, was matched by the inexhaustible fancy 
of the sculptor, who filled every available spot with figures 
which recall the noblest works of antiquity, as at Rheims; 
while an individuality of sentiment finds in them a deep 
yet gentle expression. The reign of St. Louis, indeed, 
to which the sculptures at Rheims belong, has been likened 
to the Age of Pericles; and certainly nothing that the whole 
Middle Ages produced can compare with the finest of these 
works in classical purity and elevation. But after the thir- 
teenth century, sculpture in France degenerated with archi- 
tecture and soon fell back to a conventional style. In Ger- 
many, the almost exclusive architectural ornamentation of the 
churches precluded great grouped compositions, but this led 
to the bestowing of more eare on single figures, and in these 
sculpture reached a high stage of varied beauty. W ood-earv- 
ing, too, WAS largely employed, especially in the decoration 
of altars : and here is displayed a most skriful use of color— 
the polychrome of medieval plastic art. 


The progress of painting in the North was severely 
checked by the Gothic style. Fresco work was driven from 


the walls by the use of large windows, and almost banished 
from the ceilings, since the vaults were so lofty as to 
make subject-decoration well nigh useless. Painting was 
thus confined chiefly to the altars, and here its field was very 
limited, for the central space was generally filled with seulp- 
ture. A certain rude originality, however, is evinced, toward 
the thirteenth century, followed soon by actual advance; for 
at this time arises a feeling for greatel harmony of color, with 
greater care in design and a more delicate treatment of light and 


shade. Before the year 1350 the new pictorial feeling attained 
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excellent results. Figures now display a softer and broader 
contour; the oval of the face is more delicate ; and the features 
are more refined. The gaudily-gilded backgrounds begin to 
disappear; and the figures stand out against well-drawn build- 
ings or a rude representation of nature. Towards the close of 
that century blue sky appears and landscape backgrounds begin 
to look much like nature. This, indeed, is the spirit of the 
new growth—observation of life and nature; very timid, as 
yet, and fearful—for this still is under the ban of the Church ; 
and the heavy shackles of tradition also fall away with relue- 
tance. The expression of manliness is still lacking ; nor is 
there, as vet, any adequate portrayal of passion; but youth and 
manhood, devoutness and sanctity, humility and dependence, 
are all worked out in that exquisite tone of ideality which be- 
longs to the art of the Middle Ages, and which now reaches its 
highest culmination. 

The progress of the plastic arts in the South was far more 
rapid and brilliant. The despotism of Gothic architecture was 
here less rigid, and sculpture was united with it in a natural, 
easy manner; while full provision was made for painting in 
the entire organism of the buildings, which displayed broader 
surfaces and were much less lofty than in the North. That 
self-consciousness of the artist, moreover, that sentiment of 


individuality which we have already noticed, was daily grow- 


ing deeper and stronger; but, above all, the genius of Italy 


had arisen, and began to embody the divine. 

We have seen the awakening of this genius in Nicola 
Pisano and in Cimabue; it now burst forth in Giovanni Pisano, 
the son of the great Nicola. In place of the calm, dignified 
beauty of the father’s antique manner, the son displays the 
new style of the North. Its gentle depth and tenderness van- 
ish, however, in his hands, and he applies his far greater free- 
dom and vividness to the expression of dramatic passion and 
emotion, uniting to these qualities an unusual amount 
of intellectual motive in his composition. He was, indeed, 
the father of his epoch, and his influence spread throughout 
ill Italy, by reason of the great number of scholars and disci- 


ples who attached themselves to him. A greater than he, how- 
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ever, was Giotto, whose universal genius gave an immense 
impetus to sculpture. But this name, with that of Oreagna, 
which closes the Florentine sculpture of this period, belongs 
even more to the realm of painting—already become the more 
favorite with the Italians, and irresistibly attracting to itself 
the great creative spirits of the age. 

And this age is “the term and flower of living Christian- 
ity.” In art’s magnificent bloom, so soon to follow, it shook 
off the yoke of church traditions and strove to join in one em- 
brace Calvary and Olympus. Its angels are often lusty cour 
tesans; its suffering saints are struggling Titans. Christ is at 
times an Apollo—the Virgina Venus. But the thirteenth cen- 
tury saw the Chureh on the Mount of Transtiguration, and 
art, rapt in eestasy, cried, * It is good to be here.” It was 
the age of Dante and of St. Francis—of beatitic visions and 
unutterable horrors. Without, were tumult and gloom; with- 
in, rapture ana unearthly light. Ile who murdered his brother 
in the streets fell in a swoon beneath the mystic contemplation 
of Divine love. From transport to transport—from supreme 
bliss to infinite de spair men mingled with visions of heaven 
a life of hell. Art throbbed with the same intense pulse. It 
grew more dramatic and more ecstatic: its tivures became 
more vivid, vet dwelling ever in a mystic glow. True to the 
spirit of the times—which used an apocalyptic language, and 
wave to every word a double meaning, to every color a holy 
significance—it grew intensely symbolical; yet the arbitrary 
symbolization of previous ages was now too rude and childish. 
Art, like the language of love, was for the initiated; a paint- 
ing must be both svimbol and meaning. 

To effect this fruittul union between the divine spirit and 
the earthly body, it was necessary that the artist should ex- 
press his individuality. So we tind him, beneath his fealty to 
the church, possessing and developing a strong self-conscious- 


ness ; and art not vet attaining that perfection which results 


from the happiest union of the subjective and objective power 


displays, for atime, a strong subjective tendency. The cen- 
tre of this art-culture, as in the previous age, was in Tus- 


eany, and two principal schools are distinguished—the Floren- 
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tine and the Sienese. The school of Florence is essentially 
didactic, allegorical. Its masters seize upon life as it flowed 
around them, and with great quickness and vigor of thought 
unite to this fresh observation a thoughtful representation of 
the sacred legends. In a richly poetic manner they express 
the relation between the earthly and the spiritual. They de- 
light in the portrayal of sacred history—making their walls 
glow or gloom with the lives of Christ, the Virgin and the 
saints; yet they revel, too, in a deep and mystic symbolism, 
and throw into color the burning words of Dante. The first 
and strongest master of this time is Giotto, and all Italy is 


enriched by his magnificent works. “ He labored at so many 


works,” says Vasari, “that if one were to recount them all no 
one would credit it.” He had none of the monkish spirit ; he 
abhorred the hypocrisy of the age, and some of his noblest 
compositions express, by covert satire or open rebuke, his hos- 
tility to the ascetism and rapacity of the monks, as “ Zhe mar- 
riage of St. Francis with Poverty.” Uis genius is vigorous ; 
it finds full expression only in covering large spaces. He was 
a strong and independent thinker, forming his opinions with- 
out reference to the Church. Accordingly we see him piere- 
ing the surface of things with keen sight, and seizing on what 
is essential and characteristic—depicting incidents with con- 
vincing clearness and giving to them strong dramatic life. He 
isa profound student of nature, and loves to introduce bits of 
landscape —at this time a novelty. Indeed, he revolutionized 
his art; he “discovered all—the ideal and nature, the noble- 
ness of figures and the lively expression of sentiments.” With 
these traits he united great skill in the proportioning and 
arrangement of large compositions; but he attaches less im- 
portance to his single figures. It is not necessary, even, that 
they should be beautiful. His heads are impressive, often at- 
tractive, but exhibit no sameness of type. The shadow of Bzyan- 
tium still lingers upon his figures, but it is illuminated by the 
novel and spirited strength which they draw from his genius. 
He is deticient in anatomical knowledge; thus his effects are 
produced by mere general indications; his legs and arms are 
often stiff, and his violent attitudes awkward. He uses color, 
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moreover, in pale tones and with slight shading. But, despite 
these defects, he is vivid, impressive even irresistible. His 
deep insight into actual life and his knowledge of the passions 
and emotions vive otten a picturesqueness to his sacred works, 
which yet never clashes with their dignified and elevated 
character. 

The influence of Giotto on his art was deep and far- 
reaching, and his followers were numerous. The mantle of 
the great master tell upon Orceagna, though the two seem 
never to have met. Oreagna, also, was a sculptor and 
architect pe rhiaps evel a poet as well as a painter. His 
style is different from Giotto’s; and, while he maintained the 
master’s maxims of truth and simplicity, he added that tender 
religious sentiment which finally culminated in Fra Angelico. 
The Giottesque profound knowledge of composition and 
powerful grasp of the meaning of life appear in the great 
frescos ascribed to Orcagna in the Campo Santo at Pisa—the 
Triumph of Death, and the Last Judgment. Were are tound 
great naturalness and disordered imagination, realism and 
svimbolry, loveliness and the grotesque. The figures of noble 
lords and ladies express the medieval life; they are pensive 
and riotous, melancholy and dissolute. There is intense and 
eruel irony also; for fearful Death swoops unheeding past 
those who long to embrace her, and descends without warning 
on the gay lords and ladies disporting ‘In true Boeccaccian 
style. But near at hand is the //e// of Oreagna’s brother, 
displaving the rapid degeneracy of the school. These scenes, 
drawn from Dante, have lost all poetry—they are not even 
tragic. ‘They are the expression of an era when the beauty of 
faith had fled, eternal truths were a mockery, and the light 
of divine love flickered out amid the orgies of unchained 
lusts. Boccaccio has supplanted Dante. 

Between these works and those of the Sienese school, we 
find an essential difference. The masters of Siena care less 
for actual life than for the inner life. Less powerful in 


composition, they linger lovingly over single figures, and 


entice the soul into the face. There is vreat depth ot 


feeling, but less action; much spiritual beauty, little vigor. 
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Thus, they painted more altar-pieces than frescos, and in 
other ways showed themselves related to Northern art. But 
there was wanting the element of expressive vitality; this 
school gradually sank into an idyllic, tranquil existence, 


unrufiied by the great transformations which swept over 


Italian art in the fifteenth century. An age of turmoil and 
strife approaches, of struggle between effete Christitnity and 
reviving Paganism; when the human body, no longer mocked 
and scourged, reclaimed the adoration of antique times; when 
the mystic life is abandoned, the mystic sentiment fades, and 
cataleptic visions give place to the exaltation of earthly 
beauty. Art shall no more speak to monks, but to laymen; 
to princes rather than priests; though the princes are often 
in priest’s guise, and the voice often comes from the cloister. 
Sut the old era does not go out in darkness; it disappears in 
a splendid burst of light. In Fra Angelico, appearing late, 
as one born out of due time, the sweetness and tenderness, the 
mysticism and devotion of medizvalisim gather their powers 
for one last, supreme effort. In the midst of tumult and 
dissipation, murder and debauchery, hysterie repentance and 
the abandonment of despair, this gentle and holy soul dwelt 
as a lily amid the storm of the elements. While he lived, 
there was yet unsullied purity in the world; while he painted, 
the sweetness and light of heaven should yet abide in the 
dark fens of earth. The world has never seen a soul more 
completely withdrawn trom the outer life, more rapt in divine 
ecstasy, more pure in its exhalations. He was a stranger in 
the world, a heavenly spirit among men, living a ravished life 
in God, He communed constantly with Christ ;, he walked 
the streets of Paradise. The divine forms that peopled his cell 

-the Spirit that filled it with glorious light—he hastened to 
express upon the walls; his brush was moved as by supernatural 
powers; the hand of Him who gave the lily its tints was upon 
his as he painted the jasper and amethyst, the jewelled 
diadems and golden aureoles. Lis favorite themes are 
humility, purity, tranquil eestacy and loving consecration, He 
abhors the stormy passions, the tumult and whirlwind of life. 
His atmosphere is marvellous; the light is as that of the sun 
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of Paradise. In azureand splendor, in amethystine glow, float 


his ideal and unearthly figures. His Christ is poetic, loving, 
tender,almost mournful ; his Virgin has never been equalled in 
“immaculate modesty and virginal candor.” But his bodies are 
not healthy; they miss the vigor of an active life. They are in 
an eternal contemplation and communion. On earth they 
would draw their breath with difticulty ; the jar of life would 
soon shatterthem. But they dwell in heaven, where the body 
has become a soul. Their sustenance is drawn from the 
banquet-halls of Christ; it feeds the disenthralled spirit. 
* Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God;” thus 
speak all the works of Angelico- the latest and richest bloom 
of medieval Christianity. The age on which he turned his 
back, was moved by other and new emotions. On the near 
horizon, where met heaven and earth, Christianity and 
nature, a new dawn was shedding its glowing light. 





ALZOG’S UNIVERSAL CHURCH HISTORY. 


Art. IX.—ALzoc’s UNIVERSAL CHURCH History. 


1. Manual of Universal Church History. By Rev. Dr. J. 
ALzoGc. 3 vols. Zranslated from the German By Rev. 
Dr. F. J. PapiscH and Rev. TuHos. S. ByRNe. Cincin- 
nati: Robert Clarke & Co: 1878. 


RELIGION is one of the oldest inheritances of our race. It 
originated when the first tribes began to grow out of their condi- 
tion of savagery, and it was founded on the principles of repression 
and fear: primus in orbe deos fecit timor. ‘This fact may be 
accepted as a proof of the great antiquity of the supernatural 
beliefs, since those who meant to elevate and improve society 
would naturally take the most efficacious means of doing so, 
when men were under the governance of their lowest and most 
barbarous instincts, one of which is fear. With this powerful 
factor they began the work of civilization and progress, declaring 
that the fear of the gods was the first step to wisdom. ‘The first 
dealings of the Hebrew Deity with his creatures are represented 
as those of menace and punishment, followed by judgments of 
the most terrible and destructive character. ‘The histories of all 
religions have a good deal in common. Elders, kings and priests 
made their divinities formidable; and Tacitus declares, in a kind 
of satirical discontent, that the punishment and not the happiness 
of men is the care of the gods. In his pantheon, the chief ot these 
was represented with thunderbolts, and his messengers were the 
Furies. In other forms of religion an additional terror was pro- 
vided in the shape of an Evil Spirit whose function it was to 
thwart the efforts of his Superior and generally to inflict pain. 
Some simple-minded races of men have been found who offered 
their chief worship to the latter, arguing that a benign Deity would 
not be disposed to injure them, and it was therefore the best 
policy to propitiate “the wicked one.” Our own system of Chris- 
tianity has always employed that same awe-compelling logic of 
human progress, but with some difference and modifications which 
argue well for the future of the world. Love and loving-kindness 
are accepted as more effective agencies than the fear of the Deity 
and the terror of His punishments. Sermons are nowadays 
preached on the text that perfect love casts out fear. 

And it is one of the curious and generally unrecognize | facts of 
human progress that love went before religion in the history of 
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our race; and that it actually shaped and colored all the course 
of civilization and the creeds of men. Yet, it was against this 
sentiment and agency that religion first raised its voice of author- 
ity and the terror of its hand. But love had the start of its 
corrector by some thousand years; and in that interval the lan- 
guage of men and the signs and symbols of things were established 
and recognized in a manner that nothing was ever entirely able 
to eradicate. Religion rightly rebuked the naturalisms of many 
tribes of men, and in time checked and lessened them. But it 
could not abolish the traditions that had grown around them and 
had become endeared to the ideas and fancies of those who pre- 
served, and therefore proceeded to appropriate them, and to mis- 
lead the beliefs of coming generations with regard to their meaning. 
Religion was thus helped by the sorceries of language; and it 
raised everywhere a superstructure of mystery above the obstinate 
naturalism which it could not, in those ages of comparative 
barbarism, hope to do away with in any other manner. In this 
way the reformers of five thousand years ago signalized and con- 
secrated some of the most notable rudiments of modern religion. 

loremost among these is one in which we all have “a dear and 
domestic interest’’—the Cross. This symbol did not originate 
1878 years ago. It was one of those devised by the sophs and 
sorcerers of Pagan days; and it is to be found among the 
relics and ruins of every country under the sun, flitting here and 
there like a spectre along the haunted “corridors of time,” and 
wearing a curious and, as it were, masquerading variety of shapes 
and outlines—the most familiar of which have been named the St. 
George, the St. Andrew, the Maltese, the Greek and the Latin. 
It has been discovered in the caves of Ellora and Elephanta; in 
the temples at Benares where the great Bind Madu is built in the 
form of a cross, at Mathura, Terputty and, other parts of India 
where it is named ‘T'ao-tse and Swastika by the Buddhists. It is? 
visible on the necks and breasts of Assyrian kings represented on 
the ‘Tablet of Nimroud in the British Museum and in other draw- 
ings. It has been found in the most ancient graves of Etruria 
and the disinterred houses of Pompeii. Clavigero records the 
surprise of the first Spanish invaders of Central America to find 
it in the temples of Yucatan, Mizteka, Queretaro, Tepique, Tian- 
quiztepec, Palenque, Copan and other localities. In Mexico it 
was named Vahomche. It was and is the Lao-tse of China and 
Japan. In the classic lands and ages it was the sign of Libitania 
or Persephone, the goddess of Hades. Most of the ancient gods 
are represented with it. Jupiter grasps it, as the Fulgura. It is 
the Trident of Neptune, the Hammer of Vulcan, the Crescent of 
Diana, the Club of Hercules, the Anchor of Hope, the Caduceus 
of Mercury, the Bow and Arrow carried by the two sagittaries, 
Apollo and Eros. It was the sign of the most ancient Horus. 
It was carried by all the female deities—Mylitta, Astarte, Aphro- 
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dite, Mata, Isis, &c. It was the ship of Isis, and the Tau of 
Osiris. The Hebrew Deity, Erm, which would be written Ram 
in India, exhibited this symbol, according to the Rabbinical 
writers who seem to have regarded this name as the equivalent of 
Baali, Ishi or Adun, titles of their chief Deity. The figures of 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva are represented with the Shakra. In 
Egypt this symbol has been discovered by Belzoni among the 
sculptures and drawings of Thebes and by others in other parts 
of that ancient valley. It was honored by the ancient races of 
Western Europe. The Irish called it the Cathach of their god, 
Fiodh ( oriental Buddh and Latin Fidius); and their antiquaries 
have failed to see that it was the Caduceus of Hermes. ‘Those 
islanders gave it another name, Ovd&, the name of the cross in 
Egyptian and Aramean tradition. The Scandinavian Thor car- 
ried it in the shape of a Mallet. It was, in fine, represented in a 
thousand other ways and places, carrying everywhere a significant 
variety of names, and was as well known at Easter Island to the 
westward of South America, and the Tonga Islands and others of 
the Pacific archipelagos as in the Indian Dekkan or the Kelti 
Hebrides. ‘The Christian cross is the oldest symbol in the world 
and the most generally reverenced. It was, in fact, the origin or 
representative of all religious symbols, that on which they were 
shaped, or out of which they grew by means of the ingenuities and 
fanciful sorceries of speech, in many regions of the earth. 
Religion is progressive, like everything else in this world—for 
nothing can remain in a quiescent state. At first it accepted the sym- 
bols—especially that of the cross. But after a time this was set 
aside. ‘The Hebrew prophets and priests came to denounce it. It 
was the Aag/iseb, the Golden or Molten Calf, (as it was misinter- 
preted) round which men and women of the Israelites were 
dancing when Moses unexpectedly came down from the Mountain 
with the original draft of the Decalogue. Most other Eastern relig- 
ions discarded and denounced it; and at the present day the dislike 
or contempt with which the Orientals regard that symbol is one 
of the chief reasons why Christianity has made little or no progress 
in that vast quarter of the globe. Remarkably enough, something 
of the same dislike was felt in the West. The early Christian 
bishops did not use the sign of the cross in any distinctive way, 
though the common order of their communicants was much 
attached to it. ‘Tertullian, writing in the second century, says 
the cross was a popular sign, and he adds that the Persian Mithra 
marked his disciples and priests on the forehead with the same. 
Nevertheless the Popes would not allow it to be blazoned in or 
on the churches till A. D. 795 during the pontificate of Leo III. 
For the last thousand years however this venerable antediluvian 
symbol has been held in honor by the Catholic Church, and in 
ene singular respect rather unconciously; for the “ Keys” are 
but a multiplication or modification of the original and more 
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familiar cross. ‘The Protestant denominations also hold the sym- 
bol in respect ; so that, considering the advance of the two great 
powers of England and Russia in the East, one may hazard the 
prophecy that it will yet have a Signal restoration in its early 
home of Asia, from the minarets of Rome and the Mosque of Omar 
to the Pagodas of China and Japan. 
lhese significant preliminaries of his theme have not been 
treated by Dr. Alzog in his learned and comprehensive J/anua/ ; 
but they will always present themselves to the notice of the his- 
torical student of theology, and will yet receive a larger attention 
from those whotrace the rudiments and traditions of Christianity 
ind, indeed, of all other religions as well. They tend to es- 
tablish the great antiquity of the Christian faith, and show that it 
is as old as anything in the Bible. ‘Those writers who trace it 
backward to the Hebrew prophecies are not so much mistaken 
as people are apt to suppose. ‘The Rev. Mr. Haslam, who pub- 
lished his book in 1854, is one of those who argue very confidently 
that the cross and its meaning were understood by Noah, and 
even by Adam himself. Be this as it may, it is certain Christi- 
inity began with the cross, and cannot be disconnected from it. 
Its great inaugurator made the symbol his own, suffering death 
upon it, and giving it a significancy which cannot be ignored 


or done away with. 

The pages of Dr. Alzog’s Manual and of the great works on 
Christianity tend to remind us that our creed is largely Asiatic in 
character, independently of the familiar facts that Jesus of Naza- 
eth was a Jew and that he and his disciples spoke the Aramean lan- 
guage, so closely connected with the Assyrian and other Oriental 
dialects It was a Greek doctrine. ‘The Greek speec h was used 
in Western Asia before it traversed the sea to be illustrated in 
Elisha (Hellas) and its archipelagos. Even after the Romans 
had possession of Western Asia great authors wrote in Greek— 
Plutarch, Appian, Arrian, Lucian, Pausafiias, Dion Cassius, Stra- 
bo, Epictetus, Ptolemy, etc. The emperor, Marcus Aurelius, 
wrote his work on philosophy in Greek. Many of these authors 
did not know Latin, a language regarded as far inferior to the 
lonian, and best suited to the purpose of law and government. 
Phe writers of the early Christian Church expressed themselves 
in Greek ; and for centuries after the Roman occupation such as 
could write at all« orresponded with their fellow Christians of Italy, 
Gauland Egyptinthatspeech. Allthe Popes (except two) from St. 
Peter to Sylvester were Asiatics orGreeks. Every teacher of anew 
doctrine going to Rome—and Western Asia furnished thousands of 
such immigrants—spoke publicly and wrote in Greek, whether at 
the Pantheon or the basilicas. The Jews of Jerusalem, under the 
protection of the Roman eagle, read their old Testament and 
transacted their commercial! business in the Greek, after the man- 
ner of the Hebrew converts themselves. All the uncanonical 
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writings of Rome and the West were in Greek—the Epistles of 
Clemens, the Shepherd of Hermas, the Clementine Recognitions 
—or the story of St. Peter—and a number of others of less note. 
The Gauls got their Greek By the gateway of Massilia or Mar- 
seilles, and Cesar and others have noted that their letters were 
in the Greek character. Irenzus wrote in Greek; the old story 
of the Martyrs of Lyons and Vienne is in the same language which 
at the same time was used as part of the Church service at Tours 
and elsewhere. In the fifth century the Latin had not supplanted 
Greek in Southern Gaul; and some tribes about Arles commonly 
spoke in that speech. Sozomen says that in that century 
there was no public preaching in Rome, which would naturally be 
the result where the great body of the people could only under- 
stand their own Latin language and the clergy could or would 
speak only in the great Christian dialect. Pope Leo I (440 A. 
1.) was the first who attempted to preach to his people in the 
speech of Italy. 

he Roman poets said that, in the matter of language and 
learning, the Greeks took their conquerors captive ; and something 
similar might have been said on the theme of religion. Upto the 
third century Rome was in a state of captivity to the Greek. No 
doubt Pericles or Plato would have called it “ unlicensed Greek,” 
like that of Suidas. But it was wonderfully suited to the subtle 
work of the heresiarchs and other propounders of new doctrines 
who attempted to make the tenets of Christianity fraternize 
with the theories, cosmogonies, mysteries, and gnosti isms 
of Western Asia. Valentius of Alexandria, Marcian of Sinope, 
and Montanus of Phrygia, with his two talkative sibyls, 
Priscilla ad Maximilla, were the great sensational preachers 
of Rome at that period, proposing novelties, exciting revivals 
and making converts; and with these may be noted the names of 
Praxinus and Artemon of Antioch, Theodotus of Byzantrum, and 
Noetus of Smyrna—all electric lights and most memorable celeb- 
rities among the Italian Christians. In the midst of this ferment 
of religious feeling the Popes played their part, as mediators, mod- 
erators and arbiters, steadying the bark of Peter in the roughest 
weather, and biding their time; for they knew that Italy must be 
Roman in the end, so long as a Roman emperor, the great buck- 
ler of the rising Church, held his seat and sceptre in Rome. 

Another notable feature of that Christian Orientalism was 
what has been called the Sibylline iiterature.* Most readers re- 
member the first mention of this in Roman history and the ‘Tus- 
can Sibyl who brought her written “ Leaves” to King Tarquin. 


The Sybilline Books were preserved in the Italian and Greek monas 
teries for ages. In 1545, Betuleius discovercd some of them, amounting to 
eight books, and published them at Basle in the Greek text. In 1817--1828 
Angelo Mai made himself famous by discovering four more of them in the 
\mbrosian library,and publishing them at Milan and Rome. 
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hese were preserved by the Flamens as a sort of arcane deposit 
or palladium till the year 621 A. U.C., when they were lost in 
the burning of the Capitol. But others were gathered to replace 
them—for such things were always great helps in the business of 
controlling the people and carrying out the system of government 
ind the restored Capitol had its renovated scrollery of domin- 
on. Other peoples also had their “ Sivylline Leaves,” and their 
sends of the Sibyl. Lactantius, quoting the antiquarian Varro, 
tvs that there were at least ten of them in the ancient world; 
z.: the Persian, the Lybian, the Delphic, the Cumzan, the Cim- 
merian, the Hellespontine,the Phrygian, the Tiburtine, the Ery- 
thraan, the Alexandrian, etc. Some of those writings gathered 
it Rome were more a hindrance than a help to the emperors; 
nd Augustus and others forbade the use of them as authorities 
in State matters. But they had a great charm for the antiquaries 
ind the common people. Cicero translated some of them from 
leaves of the Erythraan Sibyl; and the Emperor Constantine 
to pore over them in search of arguments for the Christian 

sion, 
he fashion of the Sibylline literature came from Western 
ind its influence largely helped the propagation of Christi- 
\ sibyl of Alexandria, about 150 B. C., issued a volume 
hecies against Babylon, Egvpt, Persia, Assyria, Macedo- 
It was as much a political or national denunciation as 
thing el e, and the patriotic or philosophic sibyl was, in a 
great measure, the forerunner of the pamphleteers and journalists of 
rages Ancther sibyl of Jerusalem or Egypt—-about A. D. 
I delivered a long rhapsody on Messianism and millenial vis- 
ion, mingled with Jewish and Christian ideas and coloring, re- 
minding the reader of the awful and voluble warning of the 
Hebrew prophets, and alluding to the late doctrines of the Eucha- 
rist, Purgatory, the Virgin Mary, etc. |] hese, of course, came from 
Jews or Jewish converts to Christianity. ‘This kind of wild liter- 
iture was greatly affected by the Christian apologists. Justin 


speaks of it as approaching to the teaching of the Scriptures. 
Clemens of Alexandria calls the sibyl a true prophetess and places 
her testimony in the first rank of evidence; ‘Tertullian uses the 
same strong terms of approval; and St. Augustine says that class 
of literature belongs to the “City of God.” The Latin Church 
lways respected the “ sibyls ” and quoted their writings cordially 
ind poetically, ranking them with King David :-—- 


Teste David cum sibylla. 


Lhev were ¢ mployed by the Roman pontiffs in the conversion 
of the Kelts, the Germans and other nations of the West: and 
s, we perceive, Dr. Alzog has recognized. ‘The missionaries 
vwlieved they held true doctrine; and no doubt they remembered 
true meaning of the word “ Sibyl;” a meaning which the 


historical critics and interpreters of the present age have over- 
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looked. The term meant “Scripture,” founded on a genuine 
Hebrew root easily discoverable, signifying “teaching” or “ pro- 
phesying;” and is, in fact, an early shape of our own venerable 
and familiar words “Gospel” and “Spell.” The phrase was 
associated with woman, for the good legendary reason that it 
also meant a “maiden” in ancient speech; and linked with a 
cave, for the equally good reason that s7+y/, meant a cavern or 
grot, in most ancient languages, and may be detected in the term 
“sepul-chre.”” But the word meant originally a “ writing”’ or 
“ prophecy ;” and that most ancient and popular figure of speech, 
paronomasia, came subsequently and helped to furnish it with the 
fantastic additions and endings which the muse of ancient history 
always loved to perpetuate, and has perpetuated in almost every 
page she ever wrote for our instruction. 

In its earliest movements Christianity was eager to aily itself 
with imperial power as the best or most prudent means of rooting 
itself firmly among the jarring societies of men in those ages of 
ravage and invasion; and the emperors, on their side, had a 
strong sympathy with an alliance which, like themselves, labored 
to establish a system of universalism for the world. Christianity 
meant to break down the old national barriers of nations and 
races and bring the latter under the law of a single principle; and 
the emperors hoped that the same centralizing principle would help 
the advance of their standards and the security of their conquests. 
Christianity worked therefore with imperialism, and prospered 
accordingly ; making good its place in Western Asia and as far as 
Persia, and nursing its churches as long as the Byzantine sword 
had power to protect them. But with the shrinking of the Eastern 
Empire, the influence of the Church died away; till at last, in 
the seventh century, the victorious expansion of a new religion— 
guarded also by the power of the sword, and propagated by a 
swarm of Arab fanatics—swept away the kingdom of Christ on 
earth from that chosen ground of Western Asia in which it was 
first planted by Paul and Apollos. Christianity was forced back 
everywhere before the Eastern Unitarians—far worse opponents 
than those Arians that had been put down with so much trouble— 
and forced to take refuge within the comparatively barbarous 
ring-fence of Europe. 

But this change did not change the policy of the ‘Italian or 
Catholic Church, as it now began to be named; and the Popes, 
undefended by Eastern or Western emperors, looked for some new 
power capable of protecting them with the sword against the 
restless barbarians of the North and West, Goths, Heruli or ILom- 
bards. But it was not easy to find what they wanted. The 
Burgundian, Ostrogothic and Lombard rulers of Northern Italy 
were almost all Arians—and therefore as bad as the Saracens. At 
last an incursion of pure, uncontaminated Pagans came into Gaul 
across the Rhine, and were happily baptized into the Trinitarian 
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creed hese were the Franks—the oldest Catholics of the 

West. Clovis, Pepin and Charlemagne were firm friends of the 

Papacy hey beat down the Arian Ostrogoths and Lombards of 

Italy; and in A. D. 800, Charlemagne was crowned emperor of 

the West at Rome by Pope Leo lII. Christianity had its imper- 

al ally once more; and the Papacy was enriched by some terri- 

tory, the gift of its powerful friend who thus enlarged the patrimony 
first conferred by Constantine in the days of Pope Sylvester. * 

Setting aside this story, it is certain that the Popes and their able 

mi-secular “ law advisers’ and Ministers of State, the Cardinals, 

ld be sufficiently shrewd to gather a good many acres of ter- 

in the confusions of those times, from the robber chieftains 

and place them within their own ring-fence, to the great 

mmfort of the inhabitants who found the Church a much milder 

er than the fierce paladins of the country, Goths, Lombards or 

mans 

Somewhat in that way began the authority of Roman Catholic 

tiffs in the West; and it may be observed as a matter of 

rch history curiously germane ‘to the matter, that their appel- 

seems to have been adopted from the circumstances of thetr 

iropean field of action. ‘The term “Catholic” was derived 

mm the new edition of the Scriptures rendered from the Greek 

L.atin for the use of the Western races. ‘This was called the 

fe, made or reviewed by St. Jerome and St. Augustine, two 

best linguistic scholars of their age—the Fourth Century— 

med, or pronounced by them the /fa/a—a term which in 

id forms of language especially the Semitic and Keltic, 

“Gospel,” or “Doctrine.” /fa/a was the name of the 

Bible, sanctioned by the Latin Church, and the latter 

naturally be called the Church of the /¢a/a, or Catholic 

\ll old names for forms of religion originated from the 

sus words for “ teaching ;’’ asin Llama, Isfam, Yedzid, Buddha, 

he history of the Papacy from the seventh century onward 

cording to the original tradition of the Church, that of im- 

or secular alliance; and it was avery stormy history—just 

s stormy as that of the theocratic Jews or Arabs. In time the 


Popes quarrelled with the pretensions and interferences of the 


German empire named the “ Holy,” and their adherents, the 


e/f was a very old word for“ priest ~ pontiff "at 
se of the emperor, named Ghibellines, kept Italy 


] 


r, adopting the view of a number of medizval writers, takes 


trouble to show that this gift of Constantine was but a 
fable of the church-historians. But he was too hard on 
to be 2 sort ef legend, founded on the fact that Con- 
empowered the Christian Church in his time to hold 
faithful may think fit to bestow uy on it, a very important 


yn and one trom which a great amount of “ real estate” would be 
{ in time, without the intervention of a legend. 
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in a condition of turmoil and bloodshed for generations. The 
Popes were the great arbiters or mediators; and their influence 
produced a counterpoise against the force of Germany in the cele- 
brated free cities of Italy—the only redeeming features of that 
long and weary quarrel. But the Papacy suffered greatly from 
those civil commotions, and the Popes were forced to appeal to 
France. ‘They left Rome and resided at Avignon for seventy 
years—from 1308 to 1378. During this interval the citizens of 
Rome attempted to establish a republic, under the somewhat fan- 
tastic leadership of Rienzi, in 1347—as premature an undertaking 
is that of Mazzini, Armellini and Saffi, five hundred years later. 
lhe schisms and rival Popes of that period, during which three 
were found contesting the chair of St. Peter at the same time 
(r414), greatly weakened the influence of the Church and brought 
on the Reformation and the spiritual hostility of the Germans, 
who led the way in this new species of revolt. Since that day the 
Papacy was no longer able to play its old grand part on the stage 
of the European monarchies, though its cardinals, in virtue of su- 
perior education and statesman-like ability, were still employed in 
the management of public affairs in several countries. 

lhe history of Christianity has been, for the most part, a his- 
tory of contest and general tumult, in the midst of which the 
Church was always ready to assume a combative aspect and em- 
ploy the fierce agencies of war. It was menacing in its mildest 
styles of policy; and almost every one of its Councils—especially 
in its earlier days—was a field of battle. Its inheritance has been 
not so much a peace asa sword, and the angry passions that natu- 
rally accompany the bewildered understanding of men—as in the 
old Council of Ephesus (A. D. 431) for instance, when the 
wretched Nestorius, Patriarch of Constantinople, would still insist 
that the Virgin Mary was the “mother of Christ,” simply, and 
should not be called the “ mother of God,” and thus prodticed an 
earthquake of the whole Church, out of which he bzrely escaped 
with his life. All mental uncertainty and ignorance have in them 
a certain spirit of ferocity; and human enlightenment is always 
the best calmer of such passions and the best hope of human so- 
ciety. In our serener days the Catholic Church seems to have at 
last reached its proper place and assumed its proper character, 
as the teacher of men, and not the censor or the antagonist of 
princes. Its founder said his kingdom was not of this world— 
meaning anything in the shape of civil government; and _ the 
Church has now the glorious privilege of adopting those divine 
words and making the same boast. In all likelihood its fairest 
and most Christian days are yet to come, and some of its grand- 
est achievements. 

Much indeed remains to be done in the world. In spite 
of the Popes and patriarchs of two thousand years, the greater 
part of it is still in darkness. The inhabitants of the earth, 
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according to the most recent estimates, number about thir- 
teen hundred millions of souls. Of these the professors ot 


the religion of Jesus are calculated at three hundred and fifty 


} 
} 


millions—leaving about a thousand millions of human _ beings 


shrouded in the gloom of a great many other religions his pre- 
sents a broad field of deficiency and evangelical operation, and 


every corner of it is now open tothe missionaries of the Christian 
churches without exception. ‘They are called upon to do away 
with a condition of things, in which the followers of Christ show 
so poorly in numbers beside the followers of Bu Brahma, Fo, 


and Om and the suy porters of Islamism anc 


| Lamaism ; nations 
that hold the doctrine of the cross and the sibyls in contempt un- 


speakable; while Max Muller and a thousand other English, 
American and German philosophers or theologians, the guides of 
modern progress, declare in writing and to approving audiences, 
that all forms of religion are equally respectable, and that there- 
fore the matter of creed is a matter of great indifference. Beyond 
a doubt, the task of the Christian, teachers will be found as hard 
and trv Ing within the boundaries of Christi inity itself as it can be 
in the Pagan wilderness beyond them, among the Chinese, the 
Japanese, the Hindus, Tibetans and Mongolians of the Eastern 
hemisphere. 

But it can teach a great many things which may profit those 
modern teachers as well as the Pagans. It can enter the field of 
ethics and, holding the Christian Sermon on the Mount—for the 
followers of Buddha have also a Sermon of the Mount delivered 
by that legendary teacher—throw a gleam of light on a theme 
discussed with such a diversity of opinion by Plato, \ristotle, 
Seneca, Spinoza, Shaftesbury, Kant, Fichte, Hutcheson, Bentham, 
Chalmers, and a hundred other philosophers of ancient and mo- 
dern renown, who have expatiated so largely on the guid pul- 
hrum, quid turpe, quid utile, guid non, mW essays that are an 
exhaustion of the spirit and a weariness of the flesh. The 
Christian need only pronounce a single sentence, which may be 
found in the Seventh Chapter of St. Matthew: “ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye also unto them; this 
is the Law and the Prophets.” ‘These words should be written 
in letters of gold; for they contain the essence of all human 
duty, and are worth all the volumes ever written on that subject. 
The Roman emperor Alexander Severus greatly admired them, 
declaring they did honor to the new faith then (A. D. 230) strug- 
gling into general recognition, and had them inscribed in capital 
letters upon the door-ways and along the walis and ceilings of 
his palace. No doubt he had been fatigued by the books on 
moral philosophy which were read in his time, and was de- 
1 to find so complete and so lucid a summing up of the 
question. 

Dr. Alzog’s comprehensive and learned M/anua/ is full of sug- 


lighte¢ 
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gestions, not alone for the student of religion, but also for the his- 
torical critic, and the secular lover of literary ancientry who may 
feel that 

Not harsh and barren are the winding ways 

Of hoar antiquity, but strewn with flowers. 


Had Dr. Alzog cared to have a brief title for his work, he 
might have used the three words Urdis e¢ Orbis, or at least chosen 
them as a motto; for the contents would fully justify so signi- 
ficant a heading. It would be a pleasure to follow out the many 
trains of thought set in motion by the vast amount of reading and 
citation of the A/Zanua/ ; but it is inconsistent with our design. 
lhe addition to the ninth German edition is made by the Revs. 
Pabisch and Byrne, the translators; and by these the great 
facts and points of Church history have been brought down 
to the present time, completing a work which must prove, as it 
has already proved since the first volume was published in 1874, 
a valuable help to all students of divinity and all lovers of 
scholastic and antiquarian literature. ‘The learning displayed in 
these volumes, whether of the author or the translators, in the 
Abstracts, Reviews, Notes, Chronologi al Tables, etc., is really 
admirable, and as honorable to the Reverend translators and 
editors, as to the genius of Dr. Alzog. ‘Their style is as clear and 
forcible as that of the best of its kind, having none of the stiff- 
ness that may be found generally in versions of a foreign lan- 
guage. The great worth of this work is enhanced by several 
large colored ecclesiastical maps of the old and the new hemi- 
spheres, viz.: an Ordis Christianus of the Germans and Slavs in 
the Middles Ages; an Orbis Romanus Christianus ; Ecclesiastical 
Maps of North America, Western Asia, etc. 

For the rest, the publishers of this comprehensive scholastic 
work have brought it out in the best style of American typo- 
graphy quite in keeping with the excellence of its contents. 
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Arr. X.—Breviocrapny.-’ 


PHILOSOPHY. 


The Ethics of Positivism: A Critical Study. 12° pp. 327 
By GiAcoMO BARZELLOTTI. Being a translation from the 
Italian of the Author’s La Morale nella Filosofia Positiva. 
New York: Charles P. Somerby. 1878. 


He title of this excellent little volume of Sig. Barzellotti is 
rather misleading. Instead of the work being an exposition of 
Positivism, as one is led to suppose by its title, it is a critical 
examination of the modern experimental school of moral philos- 
ophy, as it is especially elucidated by the adherents of that school 

rhe author tells us that his work was “ originally 

by instalments during the years 1870 and 1871, in Za 

della Scuole Italiane, a philosophical periodical printed 

by ustrious philosopher, Terenzio Mamiani;” and declares 
its object to have been in the first place to defend “ the princi- 
ciples of morality against the attacks of an empirical utilitarian- 
ism (Preface p. vili). In pursuing this object the views of Locke, 
Kant, Hume, Bentham, Hartly, John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spen- 
\lexander Bain and others are passed under review, and their 

yth and weakness, competency and limitations, pointed out 

style of singular conciseness, and in a spirit preéminently 
passionate and philosophical. In this respect Sig. Barzellotti 

et an example in polemical writing worthy of all commenda- 
Indeed, he carries bis critical impartiality so far at times 

the uncritical reader in doubt in respect of his own 

for example a brief citation of the author’s criticism 

gy of Mill and Bain, from both of whom he 


facts of the mind arranged in an uninterrupted se- 

images reflected in a mirror, and do not think of the power 
h these facts became sequential ; nor do they apprehend 
nection between the mental sequence and a spontaneous 
"—a criticism of great force and pertinency. ‘ Psycholo- 
rory,’ continues ourauthor, “see mental facts gathered in 
ects drifting calmly and continuously on the surface of a 
t point to the source of activity from which they proceed. 
y of their method is again perceived when we see them de 


the unknown recipient of mental phenomena.” (p. 66.) 


\ltogether Sig. Barzellotti’s views and criticisms are of exceed- 
interest to the student and thinker, and presented with such 
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felicitousness as to charm even while provoking dissent. His 
work is full of admiration for the labors of modern English 
savants, especially Mill and Spencer; and through'it all one 
may discern a love of truth too deep and sincere to permit of its 
being trammelled by the mere formulas of systems, or the anti- 
quated phraseologies in which so much that is golden has been 
concealed. He is a true philosopher, finding in the order of 
things an excellence which is its own justification. 


Socialism. 12° pp. 111. By Rosweti D. Hitrcucock, D.D. 
New York: Anson D.F. Randolph & Co. 1879. 


His neatly-printed monograph deals in a popular way with 
one of those social problems which have engaged the minds of 
thinking and philanthropic men from time immemorial. The 
author does not attempt to solve the problem, but he fully appre- 
ciates its difficulties and presents some of them clearly and forci- 
bly. He rightly traces the cause of Socialism to inequality, and 
the latter to 


he says, “1s ¢ 


he prominent vices of the age. “ Our civilization’ 
istinctively and intensely materialistic.” The great 
inventions of the age have produced affluence in one class and 
poverty in another; so that as yet they seem to have been a curse 
to society rather than a benefit. The evils of socialism require, 
in our author’s view, the intelligent application of economic 
remedies with a regimen of judicious philanthrophy; an opinion 
in which we heartily concur. 


¢ 
L 
] 
i 


PHILOLOGY, 


Origin, Progress and Destiny of the English Language and 
Literature. Royal 8° pp. 7oo. By JoHN A. Wetsse, M. D. 
New York: J. W. Bouton. 1879. 


In this handsome royal octavo volume, Dr. Weisse gives 
us the growth of English speech, a subject that has engaged his 
attention for thirty years It is arranged in two chief divi- 
sions, one of which is the history of the language; the other, the 
statistics of its component parts. The history begins with the 
legend of Hengst and Horsa, and the coming in of the Jutes, 
Angles and Saxons in the fifth century, and is brought down to 
our own time. The dissertation covers a very large extent of 
ground, traversed by a great many modern writers—Bosworth, 
lhorpe, Turner, Kemble, Lappenberg, Hadley, Corson, Marsh and 
others—whose researches have been modified and criticised by 
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our author. The narrative of progress is arranged in several pe- 
riods, and accompanying these, at frequent intervals, are columnar 
arrangements to indicate the origin of the English words quoted 
from works belonging to those periods; their headings being the 
lhraso-Pelasgic or Greco-Latin Family ; Scytho-Gothico Ger- 
manic Family; Gomero-Keltic Family ; Sarmata-Sclavonian Fa- 
mily, and Semitic Family. These distinctions have been elabor- 
ited with amazing patience and persistence, and they give a very 
good idea of the author’s enthusiasm, while, at the same time, 
they have a power of disconcerting the minds of those whose eru- 
dition or industry are inferior to his own. ‘They are highly cha- 
racteristic of the German intellect, so capacious of learning and 
so untiring in the pursuit of it, and remind us of the loving devot- 
edness of the ancient Hebrews, who numbered all the words in 
their Scriptures and put on record a thousand curious facts 
evolved in the course of that curious multiplication. 

Surveying this large work, with all its historic memoranda and 
literary statistics, we find we cannot deal adequately with them 
in brief space and must, therefore, confine our observations to 
the theme of those English origins. Dr. Weisse, like Max 
Miiller and most other writers on this subject, are wrong 
whi they slur over the Keltic forms of speech, belonging 

eastern seaboards of the Atlantic and the North Sea 

the Keltiberian, the Basque, the Armorican, the Irish, the 
Welsh and Cornish, the Dutch, the Danish and the Norse. We 
believe these last mentioned are in speech as truly Keltic as 
the Irish—that is, that they once spoke a set of dialects that 
came round to the West by way of Gibraltar and the sea. ‘Ta- 
citus says this last was the earliest high-road of the speec h-migra- 
tions, and he seems to be right. Languages,—that is, men car- 
rying the languages—would find their way more easily in coracles 
than over the cold steppes and tangled forestry of Northern Eu- 
rope. The Keltic dialects are full of Semitic words—like the 
Sanskrit, the Iranian, the Dravidian, etc., which also received 
their words from the old Assyrian centre ; and the Albion island- 
ers—Albion is actually an ancient name of Ireland—whether 
Britons and Saxons, had one of those dialects from the earliest 
ives. ‘The Saxons had possession of London and Kent long be- 
fore the days of the legendary Hengst and Horsa, and were Kelts 
speaking a Welsh jargon. ‘The Anglo-Saxon dialect first grew, 
in fact, where the world found it, on the level ground of the Strait 
which divides their island, foto orbe—from the rest of the world; 
ind as they took their name from their own Keltic word sag, 


which means “ strait”, they had no need to “come over” in any 
coracles from Jutland. The story of Hengst and Horsa is a fable, 
like that of Brute, the Trojan; and, we repeat, the Jutes (or 


Geats), Angles and Saxons belonged immemorially to the green 
holms and “narrow seas” of Britain. England had seven or 
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eight names, and every one of them is Keltic, and all signifying 
“ Channel Country ” or “ Island of the Strait,” a fact that will be 
better understood by and by. 

For these reasons and a hundred others, we are disposed to 
reject the paradigms or analyses of Dr. Weisse, as not sufficiently 
trustworthy, and to hold that the English language is broadly based 
on the old Keltic dialects of the West, and not on any Gotho- 
Germanic or Greco-Latin elements. No doubt we have got a 
good many words from the classics, but not half so many as 
people suppose, for the reason that those classic words we res- 
pect so much were always in the vocabularies of the Kelts, but 
in a sort of barbaric disguise which scholars were not always wil- 
ling or able to recognize. ‘The barbarians got their words from 
the coasts of Asia, like the men of Greece and Italy. The classi 
word A/istory is purely Semitic and as purely Irish; and people de- 
ceive themselves when they suppose it came from the Latin dic- 
tionary. ‘The same can be said of more than one hundred other 
terms that carry a classic air in literature. But we cannot dwell 
any farther on this interesting subject. In conclusion, we must 
express our sympathy with Dr. Weisse, whose learned industry 
deserves, for many reasons, a very high commendation. He has 
treated his subject in an ample and comprehensive manner, and 
gathered together a multitude of things, bearing in a variety of 
ways on the theme of English speech, and tending, more or less, 
to illustrate it. ‘Though he did not begin to learn our language 
tillhe was thirty years old, his style, barring the mis-use of the part- 
icles and certain other minor irregularities, can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from that of an American; and he writes just as effect- 
ually, if not so succinctly, as Max Miiller—another of the serz 
studiorum in this department of effort. 

Having given so many words to the Doctor, We may spare one 
or two for his help-mate, Mrs. Jane Lee Weisse, herself a‘poetess, 
whose part in her husband's work is the happy undertone of a 
well composed and very musical Ode on Language. 


MEDICINE, 


Homeopathic Therapeutics. 8° pp. 710. sy «3S. LILIEN- 
rHAL, M.D). New York and Philadelphia: Boericke & 


lafel. 1878. 


He Homeeopathic branch of the medical profession is under 
obligation to Dr. Lilienthal for this record of his experience in 
the art and science of medicine. ‘The volume is, indeed, a mu- 
nificent bequest to the medical protession. It is of more value to 
the student of medicine than money, being a faithful re- 


cord of a clinical experience of fifty years, methodically arranged 
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and otherwise made available for reference and suggestion. The 
medical man can render his age no greater service than this. It 
is in fact the most fitting climax of a medical career conceivable; 
and he who attains it in a befitting manner may with justice claim 
to have “ fought the good fight ’”’ and to have finished the work 
iven him to do. 

Dr. Lilienthal’s work is arranged alphabetically. Using the 

nomenclature in Nosology, he begins the list ot diseases with 
fhortus and ends with Zona Zoster. Vhe remedies suggested for 


wticular ailment or disease are arranged in like manner, 
the indications for their use accompanying each remedy. 


remedies suggested in the treatment of aécesses begin 
| ie honey bee) which the author says 
‘stinging, burning pains,” and ends with S7/rcea, 


ich is indicated by pains that are “ either burning, 
I . oF palsative.” 


porson ot tl 


wl 


Ing 
’s work is rendered all the movre aluable by the 

has made of the experience of his confreres in 
I h of the present ind of the past If there be 
the volume, it will be ind in its close and 
idherence to inductive therapeutics. We wish he 


leparted from this rigid induction so far, at least, as 


I 
ided from his work indications for the use of those 
ous viruses of vipers and bugs which the common- 
1d school of medicine long since measurably aban- 
pharmacopela of nature is too full of medicaments of 
nd vegetable origin to justify the physician in exploring 
its of nastiness and the secretions of iniquity in search of 
wencles »new school of therapeia could turn away 
( mployment of those antiq iated resources of the medical 
it would improve its standing among commonsense people 


immeasurably 


HISTORY 


Jesuits. 12° pp. 348. By Paut FEvat lranslated 
from the French, by S. F. GALWey Baltimore: John 
Murphy & Co. 1879. 


volume, treating oft the Society of Jesus, Is not so 

that much vilined Order as an account of the 

has suffered from both foes and friends of the 

thor intends it merely as an introductory essay 

nore elaborate work which is soon to appear. M. Féval’s 
er writings were of a very different order from the one under 


elonging more to the lighter literature of the day. 
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Formerly, he was by no means a disciple of the Church. His 
acquaintance with the Jesuits was formed while examining their 
literature with the purpose of contributing his share to the gen- 
eral abuse heaped upon them. But his researches led to an 
unexpected result. He came to regard the Jesuits with admira- 
tion for their self-abnegation and other estimable qualities, and 
he pursued the subject con amore until he had collected a mass 
of evidence from partisans of both sides. M. Féval’s style is very 
attractive, and his enthusiasm in defence of the Order is discerni- 
ble in every page. Mr. Galwey deserves the thanks of the English 
reading public for his able translation of this work. ‘The book 
has an extremely neat appearance. 


New Greece. 8 pp. 423. By Lewis SERGEAN?T. London, 
Paris and New York: Cassell, Petter and Galpin. 1878. 
‘ 


THE most interesting revival in history, ancient or modern, 
is that of Greece, once the most intellectually powerful State, 
and mother of States, recorded in the world’s annals—far beyond 
the Roman in that luminous respect. It was for a long time the 
reproach of human civilization that Greece should have remained 
in Turkish durance; and it is perhaps a necessity of civilization 
In our own day that its growth shall be slow in the wardship and 
shadow of the great rival powers that move around it. But there 
is a principle of growth in Greece that will yet assert itself; and a 
thousand prophee 1es keep alive the hope of a restored empire of 
the Bosphor 1S. 

Greece, as a kingdom, has been a good deal overlooked; but 
its history, condition and prospects are full of suggestion—as the 
present Work willshow. Mr Sergeant—tior some time editor of the 
London -xaminer—gathers up the whole argument of his theme 
with great judgment and ability, discussing its various aspects 
ind presenting the opinions and policy of the statesmen who, for 
the last half century, have controlled the destiny of that interest- 
ing country. In doing so, he dwells on the indifizrence of the 
“great powers” to the proper dignity and welfare of Greece. 
But governments “have no souls,” and are not at all sentimental 
over their rough work of enforcing great facts and shaping or 
compelling the movements of modern progress. Greece must 
remain in leading-strings, like the Padishah, its old enemy. At 
the same time, great chances are flying round its horizon, like 
eagles, and it may yet be the recognized mistress of the Byzantine 
mainland and the old crowd of its beautiful archipelago. 

Mr. Sergeant gives an interesting account of the progress of 
the little kingdom in literature, a pursuit for which “ the lively, 
supple Greeks” have the strong partiality of race, intensified, of 
course, by the traditions and historic memorials of their country, 

2¢ Series: VOL, 1V.—NO. 1. 14 
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Year by year, the Academy of Athens regulates the competitions 
in poetry, and awards the prizes founded by Ambrose Ralli and 
others. The day of the Commencement (or “ Recital ”’) is usually 
the 25th of March—the day of the Panagia, or Lady Day; and 
that also on which Athens first greeted the proclamation of 
Greek Independence. Religion and poetry make a gala-day of 
it; and the people of the capital crowd to hear the President of 
this modern Olympia read the reports on the poems offered for 
competition ; and announce the winner’s name, then they make him 
a Laureate by putting a crown on his head in the midst of general 
acclamation. This winner is more honored in all Greece than 
the author of the finest book can be in England, Germany or 
America. For the rest, the Greek system of education is general, 
and the teaching in schools and colleges pretty much after the 
manner of most enlightened countries—the people everywhere 
speaking (very nearly) the language of Solon and Pericles. 

This work, which is illustrated by two large maps of the 
ancient Greek area (in Europe and Asia) and that of the modern 
kingdom, will be found a valuable help to the historic student. 
It has, in the Appendix, a synopsis of the great events that have 
marked the progress of Greek government for half a century, and 
an Index which completes the most interesting book yet published 
on the condition of that young monarchy. 


The Races of European Turkey. Their History, Condition 
and Prospects. 8° pp.532. By Epson L. CLark. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1878. 


THE subject and general interest of this work are akin to those 
of New Greece ; and the Races of European Turkey form part of 
the most difficult problem in modern progress, that is, the destiny 
of the Ottoman Porte and its splendid capital. ‘The work is di- 
vided into three parts; the first treats of the Byzantine empire 
in its decline subsequently to the reign of Justinian; the next 
deals with the Greeks and Albanians; and the last presents us in 
historic review a number of powerful tribes—Bulgarians, Servians, 
Slavonians, Bosnians, Wallachians, Morlaks, Gypsies, &c., at pre 
sent, or lately, subjects of the ‘Turkish Padishah. In the first 
division, the author discusses the causes which led to the extinc- 
tion of the Greek Empire; in the next, the effect of the Ottoman 
government on the Greek race, arguing that the Turks in destroy- 
ing the feudalism of the imperial r¢gzme and the artificial ranks 
and relations of society existing under it, substituted a sort of 
patriarchal democracy, which tended to prepare the minds of the 
Greeks for the liberty of a better age. The changes following 
the ‘Turkish occupation are set forth in a brief and luminous 
manner; and the reader will be gratified by a clear and consecu- 
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tive history of those races, dynasties and general events which he 
may have gathered in a fragmentary way from a number of other 
narratives. The record of the Greek Revolution of fifty years 
ago is a piece of history that deserves to be remembered; and it 
is here set down in a brief and lucid manner. Altogether, the 
theme of Mr. Edson’s work is as seasonable as it is attractive, 
comprehending as it does the most important argument, probably, 
of this age—the continued existence, or the disruption of the Turk- 
ish monarchy ; a power which, in the opinion of a great many people 
is only a sort of Oriental encampment in Europe, and likely to be 
broken up in some vehement commotion of the great European 
potentates. A perusal of the Races of European Turkey is necessary 
fora proper comprehension of that very tangled subject perpe- 
tually recurring in so many of our books, reviews, newspaper 
articles and reports. 

The concluding chapter gives a rapid sketch of the recent 
Russo-Turkish war, and explainsthe Treaty of Berlin, growing 
out of the Treaty of San Stefano. ‘This valuable work is accom- 
panied by a large map of the territory treated of; while a glance 
at its index will give the reader a good idea of its varied contents. 
Its crowd of notes affords evidence of great reading and industry ; 
and the exterior and fine type of the work are in the best style of 
the typographical art 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Shelley. 12° pp. 190. By J. ADDINGTON SyMoNDs. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1879. 


His biography of Shelley is the fourth in the interesting 
series of English Men of Letters which the Messrs. Harper have 
in course of publication. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley was the most meteoric, irregular and 
contradicting poet on English record. In that respect he is far 
more reprehensible than the opium-eating dervish, S. T. Cole- 
ridge; and Lord Byron himself, compared with his younger 
contemporary, was an orderly and moderate minded man. It 
is certainly a curious fatality of English literature, that those 
three rebels against the morals or proprieties of society should in 
our age be written foremost on the roll of poetic renown. In 
this little book Mr. Symonds has performed his task with a 
clear knowledge of Shelley’s nature, writing with a certain degree 
of enthusiasm, which is not displeasing, since he is careful to 
discriminate judiciously. In this discrimination lies the difficulty 
of a biographer; for, after everything has been said and summed 
ip, we find that Shelley’s life deserved as much blame as praise; 
and it is only by a strong effort that we can form a just opinion 
f this strangely complicated character. 
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That poet was nature’s own work. She reproduced in him 
something of the wayward energy of one of his grandfathers, 
Bysshe Shelley, a wonderful genius in his way, whose life-history, 
now nearly lost to memory, would, if written, have contained 
many curious fortunes and adventures. This Bysshe was an 
American by birth. He was a quack doctor, a timber merchant, 
the husband of some indistinct American woman, who comes like 
a shadow and so departs; first an English resident speculating 
in land; then married successively to two English women of high 
family; then building a grand castle-home; then obtaining the 
rank of baronet—founding for one of his sons the noble house of 
De | isle and Dudley; and dving in 1500 worth $100,000 per 
innum \ great many would rather read the life of such a man 
than that of his grandson, the poet Ihe latter had the propen- 
sities of his family. He disliked his father, Sir Timothy, as much 
as Sir ‘Timothy disliked his own father Bysshe, who in turn, 
hated him. Young Percy, born in 1792, was sent to Eton and to 
Oxford. At Eton he got warnings for his irregular ways and 
ideas; and from Oxford he was subsequently expelled for his 
dreadful mode of discussing and dismissing the Deity. Like 
Swift, who broke with the masters of Trinity College on account 
of his Zerrwfiius buffoonery, Shelley outraged his own Alma- 
mater with an itheisti tripos. 


We cannot follow him In his wild wanderings, his elopements 


and marriages: his adventures with love and the elements on sea 
and land; not detail the miseries which followed in their wake. 
Although he died (by drowning) in his thirtieth year, he lived 
long enough to lay the foundation of an earthly immortality. 
His nature was essentially ambitious. He tried to reconcile the 
instinets of a barbarian with the lofty liberty of a philosopher ;—a 
very wild notion. Hescoffed at supernaturalism, and yet his own 
life was a sort of supernaturalism. Yearning for something to 
suit his mind and his affections, he soared away through the 
empyrean in search of it. His poetry was the reflection of his 
perfervid nature, loftily, subtilly ideal and always rejoicing to 
‘play in the plighted clouds,” far above the cares and purposes 
of common life. Still, a great number of his lyrics have a suffi- 
cient coloring of the earth to charm the general sense of his age 
ind the ages yet tocome. His soul was a noble and expansive 
wilderness, so to speak; and he walked in it like Saint John—a 

v clamatis in eremo, Vhe world will always blame him; and 
justly. But it will not willingly let die the legacy of his won- 
derful verse. 
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Wordsworth ; a Biographical and dé:sthetic Study. 12° pp. 
231. By GeorGe H.Catverr. Boston: Lee & Shepard; 
New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 1878. 


Mr. CALVERT presents us with a life of the great “ Lake poet,” 
Wordsworth, which gives as good an idea of the man and his genius 
as may be gathered from the more extensive biographies. His 
comments and criticisms on the facts of the poet’s life and the 
nature of his works are written with the eloquence of an enthusi- 
astic admirer—one who had once the happiness of seeing and con- 
versing with Wordsworth in his picturesque and memorable home 
—and are, in the main, sufficiently just to please all but the colder 
or least sympathizing of his readers, who might prefer to have the 
author of the Axcursion brought somewhat more into comparison 
or contrast with the other distinguished poets of his own age or ours. 
But the book is very attractive, treating as it does of a very singular 
and original character who preferred his own ways and modes 
of thought to those of the majority of his fellow-men, and who 
had the singular courage to live his own life in the midst of them. 
Educated at Oxford and taking his degrees in that university, 
young Wordsworth in 1790, at the age of twenty, obeyed the bias 
of his nature, feeling, as Diogenes or Zeno might have felt at 
Athens at the same period of life, more addicted to literature 
and philosophic thought than to anything else. He had a 
reliance on some $40,000, which the Earl of Lonsdale owed 
to his father—land-agent of his lordship—and felt that his share 
of that sum could furnish him with a roof over his head and keep 
the wolf from the door. And the young philosopher was also a 
“‘ peripatetic ” in his own way, finding his greatest enjoyment in 
rambling among the wilder or lonelier scenery of nature, whether 
in England, Wales, Scotland, France, Germany, Holland, Switz- 
erland or Italy; sometimes alone, sometimes in company with 
Coleridge and, very often, with his sister Dorothy and _ his 
wife Mary—married when he was in his thirty-second year, and 
when Lord Lonsdale had paid his indebtedness to the Words- 
worths. At the same time, a consumptive young man, named 
Raisley Calvert, who died young, left a sum of near five thousand 
dollars to his friend Wordsworth, who had cared for him in his 
sickness. But we cannot dwell on the details of the poet’s life, 
simply observing that Wordsworth was certainly “a genuine 
vates”’ in many respects, being always true to nature—whether his 
own, or that of the material world about him, and manfully dis- 
daining to imitate the conventional modes or cadences of the 
British Parnassus. But he had few passions, and none of them 
very strong, and was, therefore, incapable of standing in that rank 
of the bards which men in all ages have agreed to love best or hold 
in the highest honor. They love the play of the passions, and as 
a general rule are disposed to estimate life by the number of 
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sensations they can bring into it. Nevertheless a large class of 
readers will always sympathize with Wordsworth; and these will 
cordially welcome the little book, so genially composed by Mr. 
Calvert and so daintily printed and brought out by the Boston 
and New York publishers. 


SCIENCE, 


Sctentific Memoirs, being Experimental Contributions to a 
Knowledge of Radiant Energy. 8 pp. 473. By Joun W. 
Draper, M. D., LL.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1878. 


[His volume of Scientific Memoirs which the Messrs. Harper 
have recently given to the public, deserves, and we doubt not it 
will receive, a cordial welcome at home and abroad. ‘The name 
of Draper is intimately associated with those to whom the world 
is indebted for the science of optics, the chemistry of light, a 
know ledge of the relation of light to the growth of organk bodies, 
etc. The \/emoirs are a record of the labors and discoveries of 
their author. “ Such a publication, therefore, assumes the charac- 
ter of an autobiography,” as the author confesses at the outset. It 
contains nothing new to the student of scienc _ but it is exceed- 
ingly interesting, not only for the facts and methods disclosed, but 
for the experience of a toiling man of science which is unfolded in 
them. “Toa reader imbued with the true spirit of philosophy,” 
writes the author, “even the shortcomings easily detectable in it 
are not without a charm” (p. 11). And it is true. “ To explore 
the path to truth implies many wanderings, many inquiries, many 
mistakes” (/é7a). ‘These “ wanderings,” “ inquiries,” and “ mis- 
takes” are recorded in these J/emoirs with the frankness and 
simplicity of one who, conscious of the elevation of his aim, has 
nothing to conceal and does nothing whereof to be ashamed, 
though he grope in darkness and suffer disaster and defeat again 
and again. 

It would be pleasant to follow Prof. Draper in his studies and 
discoveries in light and heat. We should find him anticipating 
Prof. Grove in the discovery of the unity of the forces; forestalling 
Daguerre in photography; sharing with Fraunhofer the discov- 
ery of astronomical spectroscopy; leading physiologists in the 
physics of the circulation, the doctrines of vision, respiration, 
allotropism, etc., which are now very generally adopted by them. 
But we forbear to do so, as the reader will find them more agree- 
ably detailed by the author himself in his Memoirs. To the 
student of science and philosophy these Memoirs will prove es- 
pecially profitable for “doctrine and instruction; but more 
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especially will they prove profitable as suggestion and guidance, 
since they declare the inevitable sequences of having an “ eye sin- 
gle,’ and of pursuing patiently and perseveringly the path of 
truth without fear of consequences and regardless of the appro- 
bation of either friends or foes. 


rRAVELS. 


Through the Dark Continent. 2 vols., 8° pp. 1096. By HENRY 
M. STANLEY. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1878. 


In this work, which records the most notable achievement in 
the annals of modern geographical discovery, Mr. Stanley has 
triumphantly worked out the ideaof Dr. Livingstone who, having 
examined the flow of some rivers in the hill system westward of 
Lake Tanganika, supposed it might be the birthplace of the 
Congo rather than that of the Nile. It was a shrewd idea, and 
the result shows that it was a correct one. 

With regard to the greater stream, the Nile, it is curious to 
note that Herodotus got some ideas respecting it from the learned 
professors of the temple of Minerva, or Saf, at Sais, who told him 
that it issued between two mountains, Mophi and Krophi, situ- 
ated in the Jofty range named after the Moon. Ptolemy afterwards 
published a similar story (second century of our era), followed 
by subsequent travellers and writers. In Sanson’s curious Map 
of the World, published at Paris in 1688, the two lakes mentioned 
by Ptolemy are to be found, indicating the sources of the Great 
River. Men believed in those two fountain-lakes for ages; and 
Burton and Speke discovered them and brought them into the light. 
Burton having discovered Lake Tanganika in 1858, his compan- 
ion, Speke, made an excursion to the north, led by the general 
report of the country, and saw the southern reaches of the lake 
Ukerewe, which has been re-named the Victoria Nyanza. ‘This 
he confidently declared to be the source of the Nile—Burton 
dissenting. In 1860 and 1862 Speke and Grant mapped the 
whole of the Victoria lake; and then followed the discovery of 
the other lake lying to the northwest and named Muto Nzige— 
Anglice-—Albert Nyanza. In 1870 Schweinfiirth, who had discov- 
ered the river Welle running westward, had an idea it might be 
an affluent of the Congo; and in 1874 Lieutenant Cameron, ex- 
ploring the Lualaba and other streams to the west of ‘langanika, 
was of opinion that they probably mingled their waters with the 
same great river in its upper and hidden courses. These announce- 
ments pointed out to Mr. Stanley the way he was to go; and he 
left London in 1874, to follow his journey of two years and ;eight 
months across the continent of Central Africa. In the November 
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of that year he started from Zanzibar with an escort of two hun- 
dred and seventy armed men. Arrived at Victoria Nyanza 
he made the ferif/us of that lake, fighting his way when neces- 
sary—as at Bumbireh and elsewhere—and discouraging all oppo- 
sition with the spirit of Pizarro. Passing thence to the west, he 
touched Muto Nzize and then turned downward to Lake Tangan- 
ika, which he reached in May, 1576. His next movement was to 
the westward of that lake, where he met the Lualaba, a stream 
subsequently recognized as the head-water of the Congo, which 
till then had been as undetermined as the source of the Nile. 
It was by following this long-reaching Lualaba, in his boldest and 
most successful of journeys, that Mr. Stanley emerged into the 
light of his great discovery. His course along that river led him 
away north to the second degree of south latitude and so west- 
ward and downward, 


a 


1 a vast circuit, tothe sixth degree, and the 

mouth of the river, at the Atlantic, which was reached in August, 
i Be = ; - 

We can only describe in outline a journey already familiarly 

known to the readers of cotemporary literature. The narrative is 

full of particulars, all very animated and picturesque. It reads 

like a wonderful story of perilous adventures, difficult ways, dis- 

ng hances, armed conflic t, and suffering borne with cour- 

le. ‘The impulsive nature of the young traveller 

f it, and his style is of the same exuberant and 

His pages are crowded with incidents, personal- 

; of various kinds, such as take the fancy of the 

nee, keep it tothe end. As for the geo- 

may often wish for a performance less hur- 

ried and more measured. He will miss some things—like those 


headings of chapters, which would easily indicate the exact where- 
ibouts of the traveller, and also the headi 
might be such helps to those follow ing the movem«¢ nt of the nar- 


ngs of the pages, which 


rative. ‘The present headings are, no doubt, very attractive—/vo 
attractive ind the colder class of readers would prefer such as 
would, so to ik, do the duty of mile-stones o1 


) a journey—a 
weak illus ratl n, by the by 


, since modern progress laughs at the 

idea of those old-fashioned wavy-wsers 
hese stately volumes are illustrated by ten maps and about 
vdred and fifty wood-cuts these last ictually 


illuminating 
viving a more vivid effect to the narrative. The 

ded maps, representing the tracks of Mr. Stanley's 

journey, are very valuable and will be appreciated by all studious 
people, though not so much, perhaps, by the mass of readers who 
will wish for others (of the page-size) stationed at intervals, and giv- 
ing instalments ofthe route in miniature sufficient for all purposes. 
Along with the foregoing will be found two portraits of the reso- 
lute explorer himself. He has further illustrated his work with a 


Comparative Table of African Languages, which will be welcome to 
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our philological students and the scientists of speech in general; 
also a full and satisfactory Index. 

In fine, this is, perhaps, the most interesting book of travels 
published since the days of Abyssinian Bruce; and with the au- 
thor’s revision—he brought it out with a celerity that astonished 
the travellers, /’##¢érateurs, and critics of old England—will be in 
perfect order to delight the readers of the present and the future. 
The work is bound in green and gold, and its covers beautifully 
ornamented with characteristic and original designs. 


RELIGION. 


Theological Lectures. By the late WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, 
D. D., Principal and Professor of Church History, New 
College, Edingburgh. 8° xiv, 625 pp. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1878. 


PrIncIPAL Cunningham was one of Scotland’s strong men, 
and this solid volume contains some of his strongest work. ‘The 
lectures deal with “ Subjects connected with Natural Theology, 
Evidences of Christianity, the Canon and Inspiration of Scrip- 
ture.” The treatment is dogmatic, yet reverential ; at times elo- 
quent, at times dull; but always in the most uncompromising 
spirit of the old school in theology. Dr. Cunningham was 
troubled by none of the perplexities which disturb the Christians 
of to-day. He even taught, in its strictest form, the belief in the 
verbal inspiration of the Scriptures, and six lectures are given to 
a powerful argument on this point. His lectures on the Deistical 
controversy should be read in connection with Leslie Stephen's 
chapters on the same subject; the effect would certainly be invig- 
orating. The Lectures, however were written thirty-five years 
ago; a fact which impairs their value as a weapon in the contro- 
versies of these later days. Still, the old arguments against—not 
only infidelity, but even doubt—are here presented, often in a 
fresh, always in a direct and powerful manner. 


Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. By the Rev. WILLiAM 
ARCHER BurLer, M. A. Edited, with a Memoir of the 
Author’s Life, by the Very Rev. Thomas Woodward, 
M.A. 2 vols. 12° pp. 882. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 1879. 


READERS of sermons—and their name is Legion—have in 
these two volumes a rare treat; and those who are not sermon 
readers would be tempted to join “the glorious company,” were 
they once to open these fascinating pages. Here are spirituality 
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and shrewdness, piety and eloquence, poetry and metaphysics. 
Even those who must dissent from the doctrines cannot fail to be 
charmed by the beauty of the thoughts and language. There ts 
not a page here that is not strengthening and elevating. Indeed, 
this noble Irishman—Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin and author of the “ Lectures on the History of 
Ancient Philosophy "—was, as everybody knows, one of the fore- 
most of modern scholars; but all may not know that his was one 
of the strongest and sweetest natures of our times. Perhaps, 
therefore, the most delightful part of these volumes is the Memoir, 
which presents its subject to us not only as the preacher and theo- 
legian, but as boy and man; as a tender, faithful friend; and asa 


poet possessing the true divine fire. 


The History of the English Bible. By the Rev. W. F. Mout- 
ron, M. A., D.D. 12° vin, 232 pp. 


. =o" 


luis is by all means the very best history of our English Bible 
which has yet been published. It is not alone that the story is 
told in a fascinating manner, but the md@ffer itself is peculiarly full 
and rich, since the author has embodied the results of the latest 
researches in this field. The history of the English Bible is almost 
the history of English liberty; the two, at least, are inextricably 
intertwined ; and here it 1s set forth, vividly and succinctly from 
the earlier paraphrasts down to the revision now in progress, and 
upon which Dr. Moulton is himself engaged. ‘Ihe account is far 
more accurate than Stoughton’s; more complete than any but 
Westcott’s, and more entertaining than even that. Its value is 
largely increased by the introduction of fac-similes, and the pub- 
lishers, as is usual with this firm, have spared no pains to make 
the volume worthy of its subject. 


The Unity of the New Testament. By FREDERICK DENISON 
Maurice, M.A. First American Edition. 12 pp. 1x, 538. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Charles T. Dilling- 
ham. 1879. 


He Maurice Memorial Union intended to publish a complete 
American edition of the works of the great English divine, but 
Macmillan & Co's. copyrights, held for Mrs. Maurice, make it 
unadvisable at present, and this one volume is all that we can ex- 
pect from this source. Should the Union accomplish nothing 
more, however, it has already placed the American public under 
a deep debi of gratitude. Zhe Unity of the New Testament was 
especially dear to Mr. Maurice himself, who said he ‘ would 
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rather all the other works would go out of print than it.” An 
acquaintance with its pages will easily explain and justify this 
strong remark. Jn no other work, it seems to us, does he get so 
deep into the heart of the new revelation; and certainly he no 
where else unravels so deftly the somewhat tangled web of Scrip- 
ture. Mr. Maurice’s characteristics are well known and becoming 
every year more highly appreciated—broad catholicity, keenness 
of insight, powerful mental grasp, fearlessness of utterance and 
devoutness of spirit. ‘These are all found here. ‘The work is a 
synopsis of the first three Gospels and of the Epistles of James, 
Jude, Peter and Paul; and closes with three lectures, which form 
a profound, yet lucid, commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Every lover of the Scriptures—every student of the Scriptures, 
whether a lover or not—should possess this volume. 


The Bible for Bible Teachers. London: Eyre & Spottis- 
woode. 


Or all the Bibles prepared for use and study, this is the best 
with which we are acquainted. The opinion held of it in Eng- 
land appears in the fact that it is endorsed as the best by the 
leading Bishops of the English Church, and in the still more 
striking fact that the two greatest religious societies—the London 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and the Religious 
Tract Society, have adopted it exclusively after thoroughly com- 
paring it with all competing bibles. But it is not necessary to 
adopt the judgment of others, however high the authority may 
be. \ critical examination will show that this edition is a 
marvel of “ judicious packing,” and contains within its beautiful 
binding all the needed helps to Bible study and teaching. The 
best results of Biblical scholarship are here presented by the 
leading specialists in each department of Biblical learning; 
while it is especially noteworthy that in no instance have the 
doctrinal views of the writer been intruded upon the reader. 
There are « hapters on “* Materials for Bible lessons, on Geography, 
and on Times and Seasons; also an Index to the persons, 
places and subjects of the Bible, a Concordance of Bible Words, 
with 30,000 References, an Historical Epitome, a Dictionary of 
Proper Names, and six hand-colored Maps, based on the latest 
surveys.” This splendid work is offered by Messrs. Pott & Young, 
Cooper Union, New York, in some thirty different styles and sizes, 
and the price of each is remarkably low. he binding in every 
case is rich and strong (silk-sewed); so that this Bible will last 
one a lifetime, notwithstanding the fact that its peculiar charms 
will lead one to almost constant study of it. 
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Pointed Papers for the Christian Lif By THEODORE | 
CUYLER New York: Robert Carter and Prothers. 1579 


He author of that touching little book, the Ampty Crib,— 
having reference to the loss of a beloved child the Cedar Chris- 
tian, and other works of the same religious character, here presents 
his readers with something in a similar style of instruction and 
consolation, containing about fifty brief sermons or homilies on 
themes of Christian life. They are written in a spirit of sin- 
gular simplicity and sweetness and cannot fail to edify as well as 
to instruct. Then the Messrs. Carter have brought out the 
volume in a typography as beautiful as the contents are pure 


The King in His Beauty. 12° pp. 347. By Rev. RicHarp 
rON Db. Db New York: Robert Carter and 


Brothers 1579. 


The King in His Beauty is continuation of a series of ser- 
cerning Jesus, His Kingdom. and His 
Work Idr. Newton’s style has the rare quality of being emi- 


to children, being simple and entertaining. His 


mon to little « hildren, co! 


ibound in interesting stories calculated to arrest the 
of the littke ones. ‘The book is prettily bound and 


ind would be a desirable acquisition in Sabbath 


Loved 12” pp. 14 By JAMES 


1) 1). New York Robert Carter 


isses In the volume before us the Evangelist’s 


ngs a manner which, though not nev in- 
ind if he offer no new Suggestions concernin 


, though old, is always new The volu 


ind torty closely printed pages, written 
th the evident desire to further the « 
) religion. The Sea of Galilee and the Isle « 
mos form subjects of two illustrations. Ihe book cannot but be 
edifving to those religio isly inclined 
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Pearls for Young Ladtes. From the later works of JOHN 

Ruskin, L.L.D. Collected and arranged by Louisa C. 

Turuiti. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 1878. 

Pearls for Young Ladies presents in brief space some of the 
most striking and original ideas of Mr. Ruskin. ‘The selections 
seem to have been judiciously made by the editor, and they 
certainly have been elegantly presented. The volume is full of 
pearls which ought to prove of great price to ladies young or old. 
lhe book is especially instructive and must tend to make young 
ladies sympathize with the wider range of teaching offered in 
gener il to their brothers. 

We have indeed nothing but praise for Mrs. ‘Tuthill’s literary 
carcanet, or string of pearls. The work opens very fittingly with 
1. charming autobiography of Dr. Ruskin, which has only one 
fault, and ul ts provoking brevity, but which may give 
is good | of the man and his manner as anything else he 


t 


has written 


Besides th itobiography, we have here over one hundred 

| thirty extracts, or little articles, on a variety of subjects— 

lucation, Women, Nature, Art, Narratives, Criticisms, Morals, 
Religion, Love, etc., il] expressed in the cle irest, simplest and 
most searching way. In one of these articles he speaks of “ the 
wast ital power in religious sentiment: ” 


not speak of the crimes that, in past times, have been committed 
f ior of the foilies which are at this hour held to be 
to him; but | will speak of the morbid corrup- 
power in religious sentiment, by which the pure 
which should be the guiding soul of every nation, the 
| | nal hood, 


You mav continually see girls who have never 


and the spotless light of its maidenhood, 


been taught to do ; ngle useful thing thoroughly: who cannot sew, who 


innot cook, who cannot cast an account, nor prepare a medicine 


| . whose 


been passed either in play or in pride; you will find girls 
are earnest-hearted, cast all their innate passion of 

h was meant by God to support them through the irk- 

oO grievous and vain meditation over the meaning 

of the Bible, f | vilable was ever yet to be understood, except 


through a de ll the instructive wisdom and mercy of their womanhood 


someness 


made vain, and the glory of their pure consciences warped into fruitless 
wony concerning questions which the laws of common serviceable life 
would have either solved for them in an instant or kept out of their way.” 
er the manner of Socrates, who brought philo- 
sophy down from the clouds to the homes and common concerns 


of men, would bring religion out of Scripture to guide the aspira- 


Dr. Ruskin, aft 


tion and enthusiasm of men and women along the every day 
pathways of human life and experience. He has a cheerful and 
fearless way of discussing the gravest things and going against 
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the customary notions of society, reg irdless of those considera- 
tions which generally keep the feebler order of thinkers in awe. 
He thinks Sunday should be a gala-day and not the dreadful 
hebdomadal of the Scotch people and others who think it “ res- 
pectable 7 to make it as dull and disagreeable as possible : 


“ The serious disadvantage of eating and fine dressing,” he writes,‘ con- 
sidered as religious ceremonies, whether at Christmas or on Sunday, in the 
Sunday dinner and the Sunday gown, is, that vou don’tclearly understand what 
the eating and the dressing signify. Whv should Sunday be kept otherwise 
than Christmas and be less merry Kecause it is a day of rest, commemo- 
rating the end of God's easy work, while Christmas is a day of toil, com- 
memorating the beginning of his difficult work Is that the reason? Or 
because Christmas commemorates His stooping to thirty years of sorrow, 
and Sunday to countless ages of joy? Which should be the gladdest day 

f the two, think you, on either ground 2?) When I was a child I lost the 
pleasure of some three-sevenths of my life because of Sunday ; for I al- 
wavs had a way of looking forward to things, and a lurid shade was cast 
over the whole of Friday and Saturday by the horrible sense that Sunday 
was coming and inevitable. Not that 1 was rebellious against my good 
mother and aunts, in any wise, feeling only that we were altogether crushed 


under a sort of relentless fate.’ 
Ruskin is no enemy of “sensation” in anything. He says: 


lam not afraid of the word: still less of the thing. You have heard 
many outcries lately about “sensation.” But I can tell you it is not less 
sensation we want, but more. The ennobli difference between one man 
ind another, between an animal and another, is precisely in this that one 
feels more than another. If we were sponges, perhaps sensation might not 
e easily got for us. If we were earth-worms liable at every instant to be 


cut in two by the spade, perhaps too much sensation might not be good for 


But being human creatures ood for us: nay we are only human 
ir as we are sensitive, and our honor is precisely in proportion to 
yassion.” 


Some of our preachers may probably read that extract with a 
pardonable satisfaction. We had marked for quotation a number 
ther articles— among them a most winning little Swiss 

ff love and marriage, narrated in’ Ruskin’s idiomatic and 
irly inimitable manner,—but have no room for them; and must 
end, as we began, with our thanks to Mrs. Tuthill for the most 


ible and readable little book we have had for a good while. 


Oratory and Orators. 12 » 456. By WittiaAMmM Ma- 
rHews, LL.D Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 1879. 
MATHEWS begins his eloquently written book by justi- 

{ his attempt to make peopl clever and effective speakers, 

is if there were any need of such a preamble. It is one of the 

finest and perhaps one of the noble in in the world to em- 
ploy the faculty of lang and efficacy—whether in 
the silent mod t in tl re direct and vivid manner 
of oratory, which carries 1] ger spell along with it. Dr. 
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Mathews’ book has anexcellent ratson a’étre, while it proves that 
he himself is qualified to sympathize with what he so happily il- 
lustrates. Indeed he shows that in any gusty crisis of society, 
with the stormy passions on the wing, like wild birds in the air, 
he could be an orator himself—a Mirabeau or a Henry to 


Shake the arsenal and fulmine over Greece 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne.” 

An orator is the best fitted to speak of oratory ;—Cicero is a 
case In point. ‘The language of our author has certainly the 
color of his theme, which is essentially of a soaring and sonorous 
character, made forcible and luminous by the aid of metaphors, 
similes and figures, and capable of strongly stirring the feelings. 
Oratory has one grand advantage over its more beautiful and 
less robust sister, poetry, in being better and more readily under- 
stocd by the generality of men. Rufus Choate was in the habit 
of saying that no train of oratorical thought is too deep or too 
good for a popular audience. This theme Dr. Mathews, with his 
historic lights and illustrations, biographical facts, notes and 
anecdotes, has made very attractive. At the same time he dis- 
tinguishes true oratory from what is mere copiousness of speech, 
and shows that no one can be an effective orator who has not 
a full mind made athletic by exercise, a clear brain and a larynx 
of large compass—these last the gifts of nature itself. With- 
out the last-mentioned organ—without the happy consent of 
tongue and teeth—nobody can excel in the art. And this was 
also the opinion of Demosthenes who, as everybody knows, had 
a habit of putting pebbles into his mouth while he practised his 
utterances beside the vechthos of Egina or the steep of Sunium. 

\itogether, Dr. Mathews’ book is a seasonable one; and 
Messrs. Griggs & Co. have sent it forth in clear type and excel- 
lent paper and binding. 


England from a Back-Window ; with Views of Scotland 
and Ireland. 12° pp. 475. By J. M. Battery. (The 
Danbury News Man.) Boston: Lee & Shepard; New 
York: Charles T. Dillingham. 1879. 


THe travels of Mr. J. M. Bailey—better known, perhaps, by 
his pseudonym of the “ Danbury News Man,” which has made 
him so popular in the States—will give as good an idea of matters 
and things in the United Kingdom as any other of those graver 
books published from time to time on that theme. His forte, as 
everybody is aware, is somewhat in the buffo style of narrative, 
which has been recognized as particularly American by all those 
who remember the writings of Sam Slick, Artemus Ward, Mark 
‘Twain and many other humorists. ‘There is, in fact, an old ten- 
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dency or propensity in human nature, traceable from the “ satur- 
nalian”’ periods of our race, to indulge ina spirit of mockery ; 
and the English-speaking peoples have inherited it in a remarka- 
ble degree. ‘The liking for Dickens, Mark Twain and the “ Dan- 
bury News Man ” is unanswerable, in the same way. Mr. Bailey’s 
‘xperience and description of men and things in the British Isles are 
not the less true that they are set down ina gay and laughing style; 
ridentem dicere verum quid vetat? ‘Vhey give a very good idea of that 
old ground and its people ; and, for the rest, there is not a dull page 
in the whole book—no slight commendation of any work in these 
book-publishing days. Indeed, there are so many passages in it 
worth quoting for their point and facetious humor, that we do not 
know which to choose; and in such a delicate case,“ the man 
who deliberates is lost,’—and so is the enjoyment of our 
readers. 


The Bible of To-day. A Course of Lectures. 12° pp. 304. 
By Joun W. Cuapwick. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1575. 


luis handsomely printed and bound volume, 74e Able of 
To-day, is dedicated to “ My People,” which secures it in a meas- 
ure from harsh treatment at the hands of a carping critic who 
happens not to be included in that favored category. ‘The book 
consists of a series of eight lectures, written in a vivacious and 
entertaining style, and delivered from the author’s pulpit during 


the Winter of 1877-8, to “some of his people and some others,” 
if we may be permitted to use the author’s strange phraseology. 
While the author lays no claim to originality, his volume bears 


the impress of industry and a conscientious attention to the re- 
, 


searches of such biblical scholars as Kuenen, Ewald, Noyes, 
Bauer, Zeller, Davidson and others. It is needless to say that his 


conclusions respecting the authorship and antiquity of the sacred 
writings are in harmony with those of the scholars to whose 
studies he grace fully ar knowledges his indebtedness. 


We do not intend this observation to imply any disparagement 
of the author's labors. His volume possesses the merit—by no 
means a common one—of being an intelligent and trustworthy 
résumé of the critical conclusions of those whose opportunities of 
forming a critical judgment, on a subject so enshrouded in mys- 
ticism, deceit, ignorance and superstition as that of the origin 
ind history of the Holy Scriptures, were and are superior to his 
own. Many will read his book with lively satisfaction ; others 
with serious misgivings, if not positive resentment. Had he re- 
frained from the appearance of flippancy in dealing with certain 
tenets held sacred by the vast majority of Christians, his book 
would have received a wider and a kindlier welcome. 
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Were we to indulge in detracting criticism of this interesting 
volume, however, we should begin with the dedication and end, 
for the most part, with the preface. The former should have 
been withheld; the latter is “one not fit to have been made.” 
Instead of expressing an opinion in regard to the effect which the 
“results of his (my) investigations ” will have on people “ who 
may happen to stumble upon them in the dark,” or otherwise, 
and gratuitously assuring the reader of his willingness to have his 
work superseded, the effect would have been better had he 
modestly confined his remarks to a brief citation of his authorities, 
and quietly left his work to the judgment of the candid reader. 


The Ceramic Art. By Jennie J. Younc. Harper and 
Brothers. 


rhis firm never allow themselves to be surpassed in catering 
to—and indeed creating—the most elevated public taste. With- 
in less than one year, we believe, they have issued no fewer than 
four important works on the ceramic art, the cost of preparing 
which must have been enormous. ‘The present volume ts “ beau- 
tiful exceedingly ;” one is long kept from opening it, by the dainty 
covers with their quaint Japanesque designs and rich tints; but 
once inside, the reader is tempted to feast like a gourmand. The 
text is very full and especially trustworthy; giving a most enter- 
taining history of ceramics from the earliest day to the present. 
The engravings are all good, but some of them are particularly 
noteworthy examples of the engraver’s art. This book deserves, 
and is surely destined, to be a great favorite with the enthusiastic 
and ever-increasing devotees of pottery. 


Hymns of the Nativity. 16° pp. 160. By Horatius 
3ONAR, D. D. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
18758. 


Tuis attractive little volume—with its pages illuminated with 
‘vine, vine and eglantine,’—contains the author’s poetical con- 
tributions to various periodicals during the past six years, and 
also several poems never before published. Dr. Bonar is per- 
haps the most widely known and loved of all living hymnists, 
and while most of his effusions will not bear severe criticism, if 
viewed simply as fvefry, they certainly combine to an eminent 
degree the characteristics required for a successful hymn. These 
latest verses both rise higher and fall lower than any of his 
famous “ Hymns of Faith and Hope.”’ On the whole, they will 
be deservedly dear to Christian hearts, to which they will bring 
comfort and courage. 


5 


2! Series: VOL. 1V.—NO. I. 1! 
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Meg: A Pastoral, and other Poems. 12° pp. 280. By 
ZaADEL BARNES GusTaAFsON. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 1879. 


Were this merely a collection of the poems—however charm- 
ing—which Mrs. Gustafson has contributed to Harper's Magazine 
and other periodicals, it would call for only a passing word; but 
here are three new poems, in which the poet essays a more ambi- 
tious flight, and which therefore tempt us to a more critical 
examination of her powers. J/eg, the title poem, is a pastoral, 
and must be judged with the limitations of the pastoral borne in 
mind. It is a success; since it has grace, picturesqueness, vivid- 
ness, simplicity and a rich melody. ‘The characters are drawn 
with a delicate, yet firm hand; the cross-play of passions is 
woven with masterly skill; while the true, womanly heart appears 
in the sympathy and perfect success with which are delineated 
the purity and loveliness of maidenhood, the depth and exalta- 
tion of the holiest emotions of awakening passion. There is no 
maudlin sentimentality in these verses: a fine, fresh, healthy 
spirit breathes in every line. The tribute to “ William Cullen 
Bryant” is a well-sustained poem, having many strong lines, and 
revealing greater power and a richer promise in the author 
than we had before suspected Lhe poem, indeed, Is SO very 
good that we wish she had made it better by substituting her own 
thoughts and words for the many quotations from Bryant which 
she has introduced. Hard as it is to differ, on such a point, from 
1 poet, and that poet a woman, we can but feel that these quo- 
tations are in poor taste. Not Peace, but a Sword is in a dif- 
ferent key from the other poems, but will perhaps better repay 
careful study than either of them. It displays, too, at its high- 
est the exquisite melodiousness of Mrs. Gustafson’s verse. 


1 Face lilumined. 12° pp. 658. vv. E. P. Roz. New 
York: Dodd and Mead. 1879. 


‘THe sudden and great popularity which came to Mr. Roe a 
few years since gave us the natural fear that he would thereafter 
be content to trade upon his reputation,—a too common vice 


with both American and English writers,—instead of striving 
earnestly to attain a still higher ideal. We have been happily 
disappointed. A Face //lumined is the best, as well as latest, of 
Mr. Roe’s works. It displays all his marked peculiarities, while 
it contains less of dross than any of his previous novels. The 
author's talent as a story-teller is increasing ; his artistic sense is 


becoming finer. ‘This novel has none of the unnaturalness of 
Rarriers Burned Away, while it avoids the too sketchy treatment 
which marred A Anight of the Nineteenth Century. ‘The story 
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deals with the problem so fascinating to all lovers of the good, 
the true and the beautiful,—how a character pure in itself, but 
overlaid with frivolity and aimlessness, may be elevated into 
nobility by the training of the wsthetic and the moral sense. 
Love, of course, is the magic word by which the “Sleeping Beauty”’ 
is wakened toa rich and full life; and the gradual development 
of her nature is depicted with a skill which increases the reader’s 
interest and enjoyment to the end. We feel grateful to Mr. Roe 
for giving us one more proof that Art can go hand in hand with 
high moral purpose without losing any of her beauty and fascination. 


The Bibliography of Ruskin. A Bibliographical List, arran- 
ged in Chronological Order, of the published Works of 
John Ruskin, from 1834 to the present time, October, 1878. 
12°. By RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons. 1879. 


THE preparation of this little volume has evidently been a 
labor of love. Not only Mr. Ruskin’s books, but his short articles 
and poems scattered through the periodicals and annuals during 
nearly a half-century of busy toil, are here all catalogued, with 
every facility added for finding the writings themselves, and with 
descriptive notes which largely increase the value of the work. 
Even such minute details as the number of pages occupied by 
each article, and its signature and date are given; while a pre- 
fatory letter from Mr. Ruskin and an appendix containing a list 
of his works published in America by John Wiley and Sons, com- 
plete a volume of rare interest and great value to the student of 
England’s foremost writer on art. 


MISCELLANEA, 


Railroads, their Origin and Problems. 12° pp. 216. By 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Jun. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1878. 


l'HeE author of this little book offers a long discourse on the 
railway systems, and mainly on the principles governing those 
of England, Germany and the United States. In Germany and 
France these have a tendency to fall under the control of the gov- 
ernment. Mr. Adams is of the opinion that the English and 
the Americans are too much attached to their traditional notions 
of independence to accept such control. Still he is inclined to 
think that a good Many abuses grow out of this independence 
and that its unhealthy competitions should be diminished or done 
away with. He is in favor of centralizing the railway systems, 
and thinks these could be advantageously controlled by ‘a State 
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superintendence, such as exists to a great extent in Germany, 
France and Belgium. ‘The railways of the two last-mentioned 
countries will probably be soon in a condition of complete 
subserviency Mr. Adams thinks that the principle will be 
generally carried out in the long run; so that everywhere an 
honest government, the exponent of the general will, may be able 
to constitute itself a national conscience, as it were, and an umpire 
between those trade competitions or collusions that so sorely 
disturb the harmonious order of society. It is a very interesting 
question, alike for the statesman and the people. 


RECEIVED, 


Change: the Whisper of the Sphinx. A Poem. By WILLIAM 
LEIGHTON, lio author of The Sons of Godwin, At the Court of 
King Edwin, etc. 12°. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1878. 

Live Boys: or Charlie and Nashotn Texas. Illustrated. 12 
pp. 308. By ArrHuUR Morecamp. Boston: Lee & Shepard; 
New York: Charles ‘T. Dillingham. 1879. 

Die Cultenlander des Alten America. Zwet bands. 8°. Von A. 
3asTIAN. Berlin: Weidmanusche Buchhandlung; New York : 
B. Westermann & Co. 1878. 

In Essay on Free Trade. 12° pp. 63. Paper. By RICHARD 
Hawtey. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1878. 

Conversion of the West: The Northmen, The English, The 
Celts. One vol. each. Small 12° with Maps. By Rev. G. F. 
Mac.ear, D. D.; and Zhe Continental Teutons. One vol. Uni- 
form with the above, with Map. By the Very Rev. CHARLES 
MERIVALE, D. D., London. New York: Pott, Young & 
Co. 1878. 

A History of American Literature. Vols. 1 and 2. 8° pp. 292- 
330. By Moses Corr Tyler. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1578. 

Mother Play and Nursery Songs. Illustrated by Fifty Engrav- 
ines, with notes to Mothers. ¢°> pp. 192. Translated from the 
German of Friederich Froebel. Boston: Messrs. Lee & Shepard ; 
New York: Chas. T. Dillingham. 1879. 

French Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 4° pp. 212. By 
Rev. SAMUEL G. GREEN, D. D. With illustrations by English and 
foreign artists. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 1879. 

Sonia. ‘Translated from the French of HENRY GREVILLE. By 
Mary NEAL SHERWOOD. Square 12° paper, pp. 272. Phila. : 
r. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

Madeleine. By JULESSANDEAU. Square 12° paper, pp. 220. 
Phila.: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

Héline: <A Love Episode. By EmMite Zoua. ‘Translated by 
Mary NEAL SHERWOOD. Square 12° paper, pp. 334. Phila: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

1 Quiet Life. By Mrs. F. H. BuRNeTY. Square 12° paper, 
pp. 230. Phila.: I. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
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THE BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. 


VOLUME XXXVI. 1879. 


The first Prospectus of the BIBLIOTHECA SACRA set forth its objects in 
the following language: 


“It will embrace the subjects which are included under Theology in the 


wider acceptation of that term, namely, Biblical Literature, Doctrinal 
rheology, and the History of the Church, including that of the principal 
doctrines of Christianity. Particular prominence will be given to Biblical 
Literature, in respect to which there isa large and constantly increasing 
amount Of valuable materials. Certain collateral subjects will receive a 
share of attention, particularly classical philology and mental science.... .It 
will endeavor to consult the needs of theological students and cle rgymen. 
With this view articles will be sought of permanent value, instead of those 
which are fitted to produce a popular and immediate effect.” 

rhe plan of the Review here sketched was in some of its features entirely 
original. The Bibliotheca Sacra first introduced the plan of publishing 
entire theological treatises in successive Articles, of condensing and transfus- 
ing instead of translating Essaysand books from foreign languages, of describ- 
ing original explorations in biblical geography, of presenting denominational 
differences in a series of Articles by representative writers, etc. 

Under the administration of Professor Park, one of its founders, this 
plan of the work has been, in the main, steadily adhered to. The exceptions 
are such as were naturally developed in the progress of the active inquiries 
of the past thirty or forty years ; such in particular as have grown out of the 
researches in the natural sciences, especially geology, in relation to the Bible ; 
the illustration of certain passages of Scripture from travels and new discov- 


eries in Oriental lands ; and the state and progress of education in the higher 


seminaries of Europe and America. Investigations in natural theology, phi- 


lology, archzology, textual criticisms, and the explanation of difficult pas- 
sages of the Bible, homiletics, etc., have not been neglected : and in some 


of these departments the Review has had many original papers by original 
explorers. These carefully-wrought papers have often been the result of 
long-continued study—months and even years of labor and investigation 
have produced them ; and they have been, and still are, quoted as authorities. 

Not only has great labor been expended in the preparation of these ela- 
borate papers for the press, but also great care and pains to secure accuracy 
in printing the use of type in various foreign and Oriental languages often 
involving the labor and expense in one page equal to that in two and some- 
times five or six pages of ordinary matter ; a sort of work which no other 


Review in this country often attempts. 


TERMS, $4.00 per annum. 


W. F. DRAPER, Publisher, 


Andover, Mass, 
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THE 


American Quarterly Microscopical Journal 


Devoted to the interest of Microscopical Study in 
all branches of Science. 


EDITED BY PUBLISHED BY 


ROMYN HITCHCOCK, HITCHCOCK & WALL, 


150 Nassau Street, New York. 


Published in October, January, April and July; containing original 
irticles, abstracts, translations, reviews, general notes, and a 


of current literature 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1879. 


New Rhizopods. Prof. W.S. Barnard. Plate VIII 
\ Study of One of the Distomes. Prof. C. H. Stowell. Plate IX 
On the Probable Error of Micrometric Measurements. E. W. Morley 
Standard Measures of Length. Prof. W. A. Rogers 
On the Liquid Inclusions in the Fibrolitic Gneiss of New Rochelle, N. Y Alexis 
\. Julien. Steel Plate X. 
The Classification of the Algz. Rev. A. B. Hervey. Plate XI 
rhe Ampulla of Vater and the Pancreatic Ducts in the Domestic Cat. S. H 
Plate XII. 
Practical Hints on the Preparation and Mounting of Animal Tissues. Dr. Carl 
Seiler. Illustrate 
Observations on Saprolegniee. F. B. Hine. Continued. 
Classification of the Simplest Forms of Life. Translation. 
torial: Notes, Laboratory Notes and Queries, Digest of Current Literature, Society 
Notices, Book Notices, Publications Received. 


fransactions of the New York Microscopical Society. 
rRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE PUBLISH! 
Not one was solicited and the list could be greatly extended.] 


It isa good beginning of a laudable enterprise in which all American microscopists 
or ought to be, interested, and I wish you great success 
Chere is no question as to the sterling value of your first number.”’ 
‘* It will afford me much pleasure to extend the circulation of the QuaTERLy, which 
worthily represents my favorite study.” 
“ | thought it would be good, but was really surprised, and most pleasantly.” 
‘* | can truly congratulate you on its appearance and contents. If you keep it up to 
that standard, it must be a success. ” 
** Am highly pleased—does you much credit.” 
lhe journal merits, and receives from all who see it, high approval. ” 
am very much pleased with it,—I wish you great success in your enterprise.” 
1ust confess that | am more than pleased with its appearance and contents.” 


’ 


I 

I 
‘ | congratulate you on its fine appearance, both outside and inside.’ 
= 


m much pleased with the first number, and am convinced that your publication 
will make its way.”’ 


I am very much pleased with the beginning, and hope it may maintain the same 
lard of excellence.”’ 


TERMS.—One Year, $3.00; Single Copies, 75¢.; To Foreign 
Subscribers, 13s. 6d. Sterling. 


Address all communications to “* The American Quarterly Microscopical Journal,”’ 
P. O. Box 2335, New York. 
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FOR 1879. 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 
An Illustrated Monthly of Literature, Science, Art and Travel. 


With the JANUARY number commence the twenty-third volume and 
twelfth year of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, The conductors take 
pleasure in stating that during the coming year they will spare no eflorts to 
supply their patrons with a fund of 


THE BEST AND MOST ATTRACTIVE READING, 

aiming to furnish entertainment, in the best sense, for every diversity of 
taste,—to be of no class, of no party, but belonging to all and profitable to all. 

The contents of the Magazine will embrace attractive 
SERIAL NOVELS, SHORT STORIES, SKETCHES OF TRAVEL, HIS- 

TORY AND BIOGRAPHY, ESSAYS ON POPULAR QUESTIONS 
OF THE DAY, PAPERS OF WIT AND HUMOR, ARTICLES 
ON POPULAR SCIENCE, POEMS, REVIEWS, ETC. 

OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP, always an important department of this 
journal, will be carefully sustained. 

fhe PICTORIAL EMBELLISHMENT of the Magazine will be a 
matter of careful attention, with the object of rendering it an especially 
attractive feature, 

Among the contributions that will appear in the new volume are the 
following 

A series of Illustrated Papers on FRENCH TOWNS, by Epwarp 
KinG, L. LeJeune, and others. 

A Series of Articles on GERMAN POLITICAL LIFE, by the author 
of “German Home Life.” 

A Series of Illustrated Sketches of RAMBLES IN THE WILDS OF 
MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA, by Dr. FEtix L. Oswa.p, 

A Series of Society Stories, under the title of WOMEN’S HUSBANDS, 
by an anonymous writer. 

A Series of Sketches of VILLAGE LIFE IN THE SOUTH, by Miss 
ANNIE PORTER 

lilustrated Articles descriptive of Life and Adventures in the Caucasus, 
by GEORGE KENNAN, author of “Tent Life in Siberia;” Wild Boars and 
Boar Hunting, by Dr. G. A. STOCKWELL; Capri, by DwiGHt BEntTon; 
English Scenery, by HENky JAMES, Jr., etc., etc. Contributions from the 
author of “The Honorable Miss Ferrard,” Mrs. R. H. Davis, OLIvE LOGAN, 
JeNNIE WooDVILLE, SHERWOOD BONNER (author of “Like unto Like,”) 
Mary DEAN (author of “ The Boy on a Hill Farm,”) etc., etc. 

Part I., in octavo book-form, of the charming serial novel, 

“THROUGH WINDING WAYS,” 

containing that portion of the story appearing previous to the issue of the 
January number, will be presented free to al! new subscribers for 1879. 


Extraordinary Inducements to Club-Getters. 


To any person sending us a club of FIVE New Subscribers to Lippincott’s Magazine 
for one year, at $4.00 each, will be presented a copy of WORCESTER'S QUARTO 
DICTIONARY llustrated and Unabridged. Library sheep, $10.00. 

Fora club of SIX New Subscribers, at $4.00 each, will be presented a full set of THE 
WAVERLY NOVELS. Complete in 12 vols., llustrated. Crown 8vo. Extra cloth. 
$12 00 

For a club of TEN New Subscribers, at $4.00 each, will be presented CHAMBER'S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. Popular Revised Edition. With 4000 Engravings and 40 Maps. 
tro vols. 8vo. Extracloth. $25.00. 


2" For sale by all Book and News Dealers. Terms: Yearly Subscription, $4.00. 
Single Number, 35 Cents 
G2 Srecimen Number mailed, postage paid, to any address, on receipt of 20 cents. 


J. B, LIPPINOOTT & O0., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market 8t., Philadelphia, 
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The Journal of Speculative Philosophy. 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY IN ST. LOUIS, MISSOURL 


It is intended as a vehicle for such translations, commen- 
taries and original articles, as will best promote the interests 
of Speculative Philosophy in all its departments. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three dollars per volume: single number, 75 cents. 

Vols I and IJ, bound in one volume in muslin, will be sent 
by mail for $5.00. 

Vol. III, Vol. [V, Vol. V, Vol. VI, Vol. VII, Vol. VIII, 
and Vol LX, in muslin, $3.00 each. 

Back volumes (unbound) may be had at $2.00 per volume. 

To English subscribers the price is 16s. per volume, 48. per 
number. 

All foreign subscribers should order through Messrs. 
Triibner & Co., 57 Ludgate Hill, London. 

All subscriptions (within the United States) should be 
addressed to the Editor, 





WM. T. HARRIS, Box 2398, St. Louis, Mo. 


— cece 


INTRODUCTORY (to the Study of Philosophy), 


BY THE EDITOR. 

I. An introduction to the Study of Speculative Philoso- 
phy, giving an exposition of the more important ideas 
necessary to an understanding of the works of original Philo- 
sophers. This was completed in ten chapters, published in 
the first and second volumes. 

II. A series of articles applying the ideas unfolded in the 
foregoing Introduction to Special themes :—The Speculative ; 
Herbert Spencers’s First Principles: The Alchemists; Paul 
Janet and Hegel; Statement of the Problem; Nominalism 
and Realism; Analysis of Hegel’s Phenomenology ; What 
is meant by “ Determined” ; Notes on the Outlines of Hegel’s 
Logic, and his Philosophy of Rights, Morals, and Religion ; 
The True First Principle; Hegel’s First Principle; Preface 
to Vol. II1; The Freedom of the Will; The Immortality of 
the Soul; Book Classitication ; Philosophemes; Contributions 
to Philosophy ; The Concrete and the Abstract; Theisin and 
Pantheism; The Philosophy of Nature; The Metaphysical 
Calculus; Is Positive Science Nominalism or Realism? Do 
the Correlationists Believe in Self-Movement? Hegel’s Philo- 
sophic Method; Trendelenburg and Hegel. 





wae "THE BEST LITERATURE OF THE DAY,” —New Yor Times. 


THE GREATEST LIVING AUTHORS, such as 

Prof. Max MULLER, THe DUKE oF ARGYLL, MatTHEew ARNOLD, 
Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, WILLIAM BLack, J. Norman Lockyer, 
JaMES ANTHONY FROUDE, Miss THACKERAY, FRANCIS W. NEwMay, 
Prof. HUXLEY, Mrs. MuLocu-Cralk, ALFRED RussELL WALLACE, 
Ricuarp A. PROCTOR, George MacDonaLp, Henry Kines.ey, 
Prof. GoLDWIN SMITH, Mrs. OLIPHANT, W. W. Srory, 
Epwarp A. FREEMAN, Mrs. ALEXANDER, Ivan TURGUENIEF, 
Prof. TYNDALL, JEAN INGELOW, RuskIN, 
Dr. W. B. CARPENTER, JuLia KavaNaGH, TENNYSON, 
FRANCES POWER COBBE, Tuomas Harpy, BROWNING, 

and many others, are represented in the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING ACE. 


In 1879, Te Livine AGE enters upon its thirty-sixth year, admittedly unrivalled and continuously suc- 
cessful. A WEEKLY MaGaZINE, of sixty-four pages, it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weckly issue, and with a 
satisfactory completeness attempted by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales 
Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 


During the coming year, Serial and Short Stories by the Most Eminent Foreign Authors will be 
given, together with an amount 


Unapproached by any other Poriodical 
in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scientific matter of the day from the pens of the foremost 
Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors, above-named and many others, representing every 
department of Knowledge and P rogress 

The importance of ‘Tue Livine AGE to every American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and 
complete compilation of a generally inaccessible but indispensable current literature, — indispensable 
because it embraces the productions of 


TEE ABILAEST LIVING WRITERS 
in all branches of Literature, Science, Art, and Politics,—is sufliciently indicated by the following recent 


Opinions. 


“Tue Livinec AGe supplies a better compendium of * It is a thorough compilation of what is best in the liter- 
current discussion, information and investigation, and | ature of the day, w pether relating to history, biography, 
gives a greateramount and variety of reading-matter | fiction, poetry, wit, science, politics, theology, criticism, 
which it is well worth while to read, than any other pub- | or art.”—HarVord Courant. 
lication. . . . It is simply indispensable.”— Boston Journal. “There is no other way of procuring the same amonnt 
“It contains the best results of the world’s thinking.”— | of excellent literature for anything like the same price.” — 
The Churchman, New York Loston Advertiser 
* It affords the best, the cheapest, and most convenient * There is no magazine published that gives so general 
means of keeping abreast with the progress of thonght in | a knowledge of what is going on in the literary world.” — 
all its phases. . itis the best work of itskindever | Presbyterian Weekly, Baltimore 
published in the country, and « in hardly ever be improved “The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
upon.” —North American, I’ lelphia. finest poetry of the English language are here gathered 
“The prince among magizines.”"—New York Observer. together.”—J//linois State Journal. 
“In it we find the best xlnetions of the best writers “ The reader finds little occasion to go beyond its columns 
upon all subjects ready to our hand, . . . Through its | for instructive or entertaini ng articles of any description.” 
s alone itis possible to be as thoroughly well informed | —Boston Evening Traveller. 
nt lit ire as by the perusal of a long list of * With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all that 
7 P head lade? phia Inquirer is important in the literature, history. politics, and science 
I icest literature of the day.” | of the day.”—7'he Methodist, New York. 
a ro keep up with it, is to master the A any thorhtof our 
1d ample space enable it todo fully | time.”—Jilustrated Christian Weekly, New Yor 
,— to vive a// tat the very ablest of “Its publication in weekly numbers gives to it a great 
furnish to periodical literature on science, | advantage over its monthly contemporaries in the spirit 
graphy, - los v, . poe try, theology, politics | and freshness of its contents.”—7he Pacific, San Fran- 
§ and to add to tt his the full complement of isco. 
*—The Interior, Chic “A pure and perpetuy ~ reservoir and fountain of enter- 
ything. . . Noman wi be tainment ul instruetic Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 
he times who reads Tue Livin ‘The best and che ape st periodicai in America.” 
duston Er elical Churchman, Toronto. 
weekly nurmber now-a-days is equal to a first- oe es is nothing comparable to it in trne valne in the 
class monthly. For 1 merit, itis the cheapest magu- | whole range of periodical literature.”— Afvbile Daily 
zine in the land.’ The Advance, Chicago. Register. 
“ Gives the best of all at the price of one.”—New Fork | _“Itis the only compilation that Dac sents with a satis- 
In + nd nt. factory completeness, as well as freshness, a literature 
ocalizes the best literature of the age. . . . It is the | embracing the pr« ulnetio need the ablest and most cultured 
ies. wonderful ‘ , 1 of which we have any | writers living. /¢ is, therefore, in ome nsable to every one 
knowledge.” t. who desires a thorough co mpendiuin of all that is admirable 
“In no other sin | liention can there be found s0 | and noteworthy in the literary world.”—Boston Post. 
much of st ng i iry execelle V. ¥. Evening Post “Ought to tind a place in every American home.’ 
“It has no equal in any « try." —Piiladelphia Press. ' New York Times. 


PUBLISHED We EEKLY, at it $8. 00 a year free of postage. An extra copy sent gratis to any one getting up a 
club of five new sulis 


or EBxXTRA OFFER FOR 1879.34 
All new subscribers for 1879 will receive gratis the six numbers of 1878 containing, with other valuable 
matter, the first parts of **Sir Gibbie,’? a new Serial of much interest by GEORGE MACDONALD, 


now appearing in Tue Livine Acg from the author’s advance sheets. Otber choice new serials by dis- 
tinguished authors are engaged and will speedily appear. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


** Possessed of ‘Livre y’s Livine Ace’ and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
subscriber w ut tind himself in command of the whole situation.” | — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
For $10.50, Tug Livine AGE and either one of the four-doliar monthly Magazines (or Harper’s Weekly 


or Bazar), w i be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for $9.50, Tux Livine Ace and the 
St. Nicholas, or Appleton's. Journal, both postpaid. 


ADDRESS LITTELL & GAY, 17 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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A Note from JOHN G. WHITTIER, the Poet. 
Oak Knoll, Danvers, 1 Mo, 29, 1878. 

My Dear Friend :—I have received the first two numbers of the “‘ Sunday 
Afternoon,” and have read them with hearty satisfaction, It seems to me a 
complete success ; it does all that it claims or aims todo: and I have no doubt 
that it will find a wide circulation, 

I am glad to see that the author of ‘* Deephaven,” one of the most charming 
books which has been published for the last decade, has a place init. The quaint, 
tender and beautiful simplicity of Marian Douglas's ‘‘ Dorcas” is most refresh- 
ing after reading more pretentious and stilted verse writers. 

I need not wish thee success, it is thine already. Thy readers, like Tenny- 
son’s wanderers, cannot fail to rejoice that they have reached the place ‘*‘ Where 
it is always Afternoon.” Thy friend, 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

The Boston Advertiser says it is “‘ Able and very interesting. * * Crowded 
with matter which is good and bright in a literary sense and useful in every 
sense.”’ 

The Sunday School Times says :—“ Continues to hold tts place in the very 
front of American magazines, few of which equal it in ability and none of 
which have greater originality and freshness.” 

The Boston Transcript says:—In these days, when there is so much that 
is milk and water in our periodical literature, Sunday Afternoon acts upon 
the reader like a tonic. The editorial department is especially strong.” 

The Hartford Courant says :—‘ Is edited with extreme cleverness, and 
presents a great variety of bright, entertaining and suggestive matter.” 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Presenting only original matter, equals in literary merit the leading secular monthlies, 
and sustains to the religious press a relation similar to theirs to the secular press. It aims 
to have in all its essays, serials, stories, poems, etc.,a moral purpose, while in its Editor’s 
Table are vigorous discussions of live religious themes, and of current secular topics 
from the religious stand-point. It is pre-eminently readable, and /jd/s a place occupied by 
no other publication. 

Ficrion, both Seria and SHort Stories, and Book Reviews have liberal space in its 


pages 
ITS CONTRIBUTORS 
INCLUDE 
Pror. Gro. P. Fisher, D. D EvizaBetu Stuart PHELPs, 
ev. A. P. Peasopy, D. D. Rev. Leonarp W. Bacon, 
Rev. James FREEMAN CLARKE, Rev. E. A. Wasusurn, D. D. 
Rev. J. T. Tucker, D. D Paut H. Hayne, 
Pror. Francis A. WALKER, J. B. T. Marsn, 
Resecca Harvinc Davis, Joun Esten Cooke, 
Horace E. Scupper, Sarau O. Jewett, author of Deephaven, 
Rose Terry Cooke, Susan CooLipGE 
James T. McKay, Jutta C. R. Dorr, 
E.ien W. OLNey, Lucy Larcom, 
And other popular writers. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


It will be sent for one year for 


postage paid to those who subscribe BEFORE 

January 1, 1879. 

(" Do NoT FAIL TO ACT PROMPTLY IF YOU WISH 
u rO ACCEPT THE SPECIAL OFFER. 


3.00 a Year, postage paid. Send 14c. for specimen copy. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Springfield, Mass. 


COLVIN THE SINNER, a capital serial by the author of Tom’s Heatuen, which 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe commended so highly, begins in the January number. 
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1824. THE 1879. 
SPRINCFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


An Independent Public Journal and High-Olass Family Newspaper. 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE BEST NEW ENGLAND THOUGHT AND OPINION. 


( Established—The Weekly in 1824; the Daily in 1844; the Sunday in 187 
By Samuel Bowles.) 


Tue Repvustican considers it the chief function of a newspaper to print the news and 
tell the truth about it and this it aims to do impartially and invariably. 

Tue Re BLICAN suffers from no narrowing obligations or alliances, political or 
pecuniary It is thoroughly and conscientiously independent, placing the public good 
above party expediency, and seeking the advancement of truth and justice through the 
most promising and available instruments and methods, wherever they appear 

In the various features which aside trom mere news-giving combine to make the 
healthy and satisfying modern newspaper, THe Repus.ican is especialiv fortunate. Its 
writers on Politics, Finance, Economics and Religion are men of the broadest intelligence 
and intellectual strength, particularly educated to their work. Its department of Litera- 
ture is conducted by two of the most accomplished critics in New England. Its special 
correspondence from Boston, Washington, New York and other points of interest will 
continue rich and various. Its seleMtions are made with great care and taste, and cover 
everything of interest in the domestic circle and in the active working world. 

HE Ret ICAN is now printed every day in the year. Its Sunday edition, started in 
September, has iy attained a large measure of success It aim is not only to enter- 
tain, but also im ve and instruct its readers. Thus it is made especially rich in 
excellent literary work, both original and selected ; also in the best religious reading. It 
regularly contains a good sermon by some prominent preacher, at least one bright story, 
a variety fresh poetry, selections for the children, plenty of first-class correspundence 
ind we ‘ tten editorials, besides all the news of the day. local and general 

LY RepuBLicAN continues to be carefully edited and arranged, presenting 

n a tt review of the week's news, together with the best of the editorials, 
correspondence, original and selected stories and other miscellaneous matter that have 
appeared in the daily and Sunday editions, and making an admirable general newspaper 
for the family, for the tarmer, and for the active business or protessional man who cannot 
keep pace with the detailed daily issues 

SOME RECENT OPINIONS OF THE REPUBLICAN, 

The best newspaper inthe United States, to our thinking, is The Springfield ( Mass. 
Republican We do not always coincide with its opinions or wholly admire its tone , but 
it is as full of electricity as a Leyden jar, and its columns may be searched in vain on any 
lay of the week fora dull paragragh. Even the commonest item of news is put into a 

form. Nothing escapes its vigilant eye, and in nothing is it ever behindhand. It 
the whole field, foreign and domestic, religious and secular, political, literary and 
ver els of popular interest, and its comments upon public affairs 
t, incisive, never prolix or heavy [4 (N, Journa 
Republican is one of the brightest, most readable and most reliable 
ay, and should be in every family that desires to keep posted on the 
literature ot the di {Maine North Star 
In enterprise, in the array and variety of well-siftted news, in editorials on current 
»vements,—in all that goes to make up the modern secular journal,—Tne Springfield 
Republi may have a few equals, but we are confident that it has no superiors. [Uni- 
versall 

rhe present managers of The Springfield Republican are walking closely in the foot- 
steps of the great founder of that journal, The paper is as readable and trustworthy as 
ever. [Philadelphia Times 

Che Springtield Republican isthe best paper in New England, and one of the very best in 
the country Wheeling « W. Va.) Intelligen 

rhe Springheld Republican has a reputation second to that of no other American news- 
paper for purity, fearlessness and independence. [Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier 

Che Springtield Repu in is unquestionably the brightest, ablest and most indepen- 
dent po lar family newspaper in New England | Dover (N. H.) Stat Pres 
t i t the very best newspapers published in the country, 
and stil playsthe vigor at f lig with which Mr. Bowles inspired it. [Boston 
Herald 


eld Kk abl 


Che Springh Republican ie the ablest, sauciest, best edited, least scrupulous 
and most interesting of the tirst ‘ heets published inthe country. [Zion's Herald 


RIPTION RATES 


Cue Dairy ‘ ents a month ; $9 a year, by carrier or mail free of postage 

Tue Sunt ' ; ts a copy; $1 for six months; $2 a year 

Tue We y Re 1 ; nts a copy; $1 for six months; $2a year: two copies 
to one addre 3 I copies, . five copies, $ ; 1rocopies, $12.50; 15 Copies, $18 ; 
2o copies, $23; 2 27.5 copies, $ 


5 


Specimen copies sent on application,—and all subscriptions payable strictly in advance 


THE REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mass. 
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1879. Established 1801. 


THE NEW YORK EVENING POsT 


IN ITS 78TH YEAR. 





Che Evening Lost. 


_ Arrangements have been made with the period- 
icals named below which enable the publishers 
ot the Eveninc Post to make the following re- 
markable offer to any one desiring this journal 
and any other mentioned in the list given below: 
— With | With 
ar wily! and 
kly| Semi- 
_ Ev’ ing, W’kly 
Post. | Post 
Albany Cultivator and Country 
Gentleman q- - |S 
American Agriculturist 
Atlantic Monthly 
Appleton’s Journal 
Black wood’s Magazine 
Christian Union. 
Eclectic Magazine 
Edinburgh Review 
Forest and Stream 
Harper’s Weekly 
Harper’s Bazar 
Harper's Monthly. 
International Review oss 
Frank Leslie’s Il]. Newspaper 
Lippincott’s Magazine 
Living Age ere 
London Quarterly Review. 
Nature 
North American Review. 
Nation. 
Popular Science Monthly 
Popular Science Monthly Sup- 
plement 
Scribner’s Monthly 
St. Nicholas. 
Scientific American 
Westminster Review 
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EveninG Post has gained a reputation 
influence among the thinking people and 
throughout business circles, equalled by very few 
American journals Petiengill’s Newspaper 


10,4 —_ 


om 00 CO 
OC 


Ine New York Eveninc Post shows no 
falling off since the death of Mr. Bryant, but ra- 
ther the contrary, if anything. "'— Springfield 

ass./ UNION WEEKLY POST. 
lt maintains the high standard set up for it by Sandie ’ an 
late Mr. Bryant..’—Utrca Herald Chat . oa Scand face . 
rhe best of evening newspapers by all odds.” ubs of ‘Ten or more, one year. 
l outswille Couvier-Veurnal Clubs of Twenty or more, one year 


SpecImMeEN NUMBERS OF THE EveNniNnG Post 
SENT FREE. 


* The leading representative afternoon daily of SEMI-WEEKLY POST. 
w York City Vew Haven Commonwealth Single ( ; . 
lhe wisest and soundest of all our newspa- | >!NRle Vopy, one year 
. Vew Vork Independent Clubs of Five or more, one year 
‘Has a very large circulation among the res- Clubs of Ten or more, one year 
-ctable reading public of this city.’ Vew York DAILY POST. 
‘Accepted at the South as the best authority Single i psa ceo 
1any subject.”,— New Urleans Times ingle opy, one month 
“The paper can always be with safety taken in ee Additions may be made to a club at any 


y home. Elizabeth Fournal time, at club-rates 


ADDRESS 
wm. Cc. BRYANT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS OF THE EVENING POST, 


Broadway, cor. Fulton Street, New York. 
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GET THE STAN DARD. 


“Tt ch to be in every Nepean also in every Academy and every 
School.’’— Hon. Cuarvies Sumne 


WORCESTER’S 


QUARTO DICTIONARY. 


A LARGE, HANDSOME VOLUME OF 1554 PAGES, CONTAINING CONSIDERABLY 
MORE THAN I100,COO WORDS IN ITS VOCABULARY, WITH THE COR- 
RECT PRONUNCIATION, DEFINITION AND ETYMOLOGY. 


Fully Illustrated and Unabridged. With Four Full-Page Lllu- 
minated Plates. Library Sheep, Marbled Edges, $10.00. 


ANDINA VARIETY OF FINE BINDINGS. 


“The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence ; but with Weéster it is 
diligence in combination with fancifulness; with Worcester, in combination with good 
sense and judgment. Worcester's is the soberer and safer book, and may be pronounced 
THE BEST EXISTING ENGLISH LEXICON London Athenaum. 

‘ After our recent strike we made the change to Worcester as our authority in spelling, 
chiefly to bring ourselves into conformity with the accepted usage, as well asto gratify the 
desire of most of our staff, including such gentlemen as Mr. Bayard Taylor, Mr. George 
Ww. Smalley, and Mr. John R. C. Hassard.””—New York Tribune. 

* The be stE —. writers and the most partic ular American writers use Worcester 
as their authority.” ew York Herald. 

“It follows from ‘this with unerring accuracy that Worcester’s Dictionary, being 
preferred over all others by scholars and men of letters, should be used by the youth of 
the country and adopted in the common schools.’’— New York Evening Post. 


{@~ For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, transportation free, upon receipt of 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


the price by 


Volame X, 1879.—$2.00. 
A Fortnightly Journal of Literary Criticism, Discussion 
and News; devoted_to Literature exclusively ; and 
the only one of its class in the United States, 
owned and edited in absolute in- 
dependence of a publishing house. 


A necessity to people of literary taste.—Boston Transcript. 

One of the most careful and able critical journals in this country.—Chicago Trifbune. 

The November number of Tue Lirerary Worvp contains, as usual, an excellent sup- 
ply of readable reviews and notes of current literature ; but probably nothing else which 
it contains will be so welcome to its readers as the editorial announcement that the journal 
will be published as a fortnightly after January 1. The increase in price, to admit of this 
change, is very slight, and the readers will be large gainers as to the quantity of matter 
provided, as well as regards frequency of issue. —THe Wor-p has won a high place as a 
eta exponent, both of criticism and intelligence, and this change in publication will 
make it possible to enlarge its scope, and make it even more valuable and interesting 
than before. Mr. Edward Abbott is the editor, and E. H. Hames & Co. are the publishers. 

Boston Yournal 

Tue Lirerary Wortp is to become a fortnightly periodical instead of a monthly 

journal, beginning with the new year. Of this there is reason to be glad. Tue Lirerary 
‘oxtp has done good service in the advancement of American literature, by means of 

its policy of just, discriminating and appreciative criticism—criticism founded upon the 
sound principle that it is the function of the critic to encourage all that is promising rather 
than to find fault captiously. It seeks to inform its readers with respect to books, and its 
editors and contributors write of books from a human rather than a superhumanly supe- 
rior point of view. Its one lack has been that of space in which to do all that it has 
sought to do, and this difficulty will be overcome in a great measure by the publication 
of twenty-six numbers each year instead of twelve. The prosperity which the change 
indicates is a gr atifying evidence of the growth of literary taste in this country.—New 
York Eveni ng Pos 

A specimen « op y sent to any address by the publishers, ES. & co 

. HAM * 

P. 0. Box 1183. Boston, Mass. 

2" All subscriptions received before January 1, 1879, will be credited at the old 
vate of $1.50 a yea? 

jt" A copy of Apams’ Dictionary of English Literature (price $4.00) will be given 
to any one sending us THree New SuBsCRIBERS. 
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E. M. BOYNTON, 


Manufacturer of all kinds of First-Class 


SAWS, FILES, SAW SETS, 


OROSS OUT HANDLES, TOOLS, &e. 


And sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the Genuine Patented 


LiGQ-eHoitTninNnN G SAW S, 
80 Beekman Street, New York. 


TRIAL OF THE IMPROVED LIGHTNING SAW. 








The Emperor, Dom Pedro, accompanied by Director General Goshorn, Superintend- 
ent Albert, and others, visited Machinery Hall, at the Centennial, on the evening of 
June 28th. Among other things inspected, at the invitation of E. M. Boynton, of New 
York, they witnessed a trial of the Vew Lightning Saw, Patented March 28th, 1876. 
Two men, with one of these saws, cut off a sound log of gum-wood, one foot extreme 
diameter, in seven seconds, or at the rate of a cord of wood in five minutes. Messrs. 
Corliss, Morell, Lynch, and other members of the commission, witnessed the trial and 
timed the cutting. The Emperor remarked, that was fast, very fast cutting. Last 
evening the Emperor made another examination of the saw. — Philadelphia Press, 
June 30. 

** Boynton’s Saws were effectually tested before the judges at the Philadelphia Fair, 
July 6th and 7th. An ash log, eleven inches in diameter, was sawed off, with a four-and- 
a-half foot lightning cross-cut, by two men, in precisely six seconds, as timed by the 
chairman of the Centennial Judges of Class Fifteen. The speed is unprecedented, and 
would cut a cord of wood in four minutes. The representatives of Russia, Austria, France, 
Italy, Spain, Belgium, Sweden, England, and several other countries, were present, and 
expressed their high appreciation.” 

Received Medal and Highest Award of Centennial World’s Fair, 1876. 

$1000.00 Challenge was prominently displayed for six months, and the numerous saw 
manufacturers ot the world dare not accept it, or test in a competition so hopeless. 


THE BOYS AMD CURED OP THR ASVOLOTION. 


12mo. Extra Cloth, $1.25. 


This little volume recounts, in a graphic and thrilling manner, the part 
played by the young folks in the 


WAR FOR AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


It describes the death of Christopher Snyder in the Boston massacre: 
the heroic adventures of General Stark’s young son, Caleb; the wild for- 
tunes of the boyhood of Aaron Burr, and of the little Pennsylvania lad who 
accompanied Burr in the winter march through the wilderness of Maine, 
and in the assault upon Quebec ; the strange career of Margaret Moncrief, 
the “ Beautiful Spy :” the struggles of some little Quakers with the British 
army on Long Island ; and many other deeds and sufferings of the boys 
and girls who helped to win our country’s liberty. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715, 717 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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ELECTRICITY. 


The Standard Electrical Instruments, 
FOR MEDICAL PURPOSES. 





ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE BEST BY ALL THE MOST EMINENT MEMBERS OF 
THE MEDICAL PROFESSION IN THIS COUNTRY AND EUROPE, 


A LONG-NEEDED WANT SUPPLIED. 


We are now prepared to furnish for FAMiLy Use a reliable self-acting 
ELECTRO-MAGNETIC MACHINE with full directions for use. PRICE, $10.00. 


GALVANO-FARADIC MANUFACTURING CO., 
288 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Send for Catalogue Price-List and Manual of Medical Electricity. 


EDISON'S ELROPREC PER AND DUPRICATING PREYS. 


The Most Economical and Labor-saving Invention of the Age. 


valuable for COLLEGES, SEMINARIES, ACADEMIES, and other Epuca- 
IONAL -INSTITUTIONS, where EXAMINATION PAPERS, MONTHLY REPORTs, 

NOTIFICATIONS and other SCHOOL BLANKS are required. 

10.000 copies can be made from a single writing at the rate of 400 
an hour. 

It is superior to, and supersedes the printing press or any other means 
of duplicating written or printed matter. 

Send for Circulars and Price-List. 


GENERAL EASTERN AGENCY, 
267 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


PAUL FEVAL’ CELEBRATED WORK 


Trst 


From the Tenth French Editi rT. F wey. A complete Translation of the 
entire Work, 348 pages 12° cloth, $1.25 ; aaa. 75 cts. By Mail on receipt of price. 
This great wo kt picturesquely des« Aan Loyola and the beginnings of the Society of 

Jesus, the sagacious devotion ot its members in India and in China, the apostolic zeal of 

its missions in A meric a, the sneering enn sity of Jansenistic fanatics, the wily intrigues of 

the corrupt diplomatists of France, Bort ugal, Spain and Italy, and from the testimony ot 
non-Catholics shows the real cause of the opposition to the Society 

It is undoubtedly the best popular historical sketch ot the Jesuits ever published and 
contains not one dull page er rders respectfully solicited 


THE SALE OF NEARLY 50,000 Copies oF ARCHBISHOP GIBBONS’ 
FAITH OF OUR FATHERS, 
Is a evatifying evidence of its real merits and popularity. The object of this volume is 


to present, in a Plain and Pra tical Form, an exposition and vindication of the principal 
tenets of the Catholic Church 

Price in th, $1.00 th, gilt, $1.50. Cueap Epition ror Generat Circulation, 
price in paper, cts. In lots of 25 copies, $7.50. so copies, $14. 100 copies, $25 net. 


t?" Every Catholic shoul { poneube Two Coptgs, one to Read, and the other to Lend 
to his Neig zhbo r 
ter 7 


vork will be sent by Mail prepaid, in either style, on/y on receipt of the price. 


MURPHY & CO., Publishers, Baltimore. 
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The Principles of Mental Hygiene. 


By D. A. GORTON, M. D. 
12° Extra Cloth. Tinted Paper. $1.75 


In this work the author treats of the relations of mind and 
matter, and the mental influence of physical agents and envi- 
ronments, showing specifically how the character may be, and 
is, modified by them;—-improved and strengthened by some, 
vitiated and perverted by others. He also discusses the relation 
of the individual and society ; of government and morbific causes ; 
of crime and disease; the influence of heredity, dogmas, religions, 
marriage, etc. 


OPINION OF THE PREss. 


“The work demands careful reading. It treats of topics so vast in importance, 
especially to the psychologist, that acomplete review would be too extensive, and there- 
fore, while heartily recommending its perusal to those who are awake to the relations 
between body and mind, we must content ourselv es with noticing a few points to which 
we take exception.” The New York Medical Journal. 

“*It is certainly refreshing, in the wilderness of inferior treatises upon subjects con- 
nected with the physical and s spiritual well- being of man, to meet with such a real oasis as 
that Lymn h we have in Dr. Gorton’s Essay.’”"—7 he National Quarterly Review. 

* The whole subject is handled with great breadth of thought and richness of illustration 
in which some of the ablest writers upon the subject are fully qucted. We commend the 
work not only to the professional man but to the general reader.”"—7he Medical Union. 

“The value of the book must be sought for in = great variety of suggestions and 
sharp ideas with which it is literally crammed.’’—United States Medical and Surgical 
Fournal. 

“The best American book which has yet appeared upon this most vital topic.’’— The 
Liberal Christian. 


For sale at the office of the National Quarterly Review, 
51 Maiden Lane, New York, by Booksellers generally, or sent 
post-paid on receipt of price. ' 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA GOMPANY 


No. 46 East 14th St., 


Offer of their own manufacture an elegant and complete 
assortment of fine 


SILVER PLATED WARE. 
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Fac-Similes of a few of the many Prize Medals received. 


oll! } 
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\ CORN STARCH 


Centennial Exposition 


HBRiGH E oT 
Centennial Award 


FOR 


“Notable or Absolute Purity.” 


[he above Medals present an array ot irrefutable testimony in favor of the following- 
named goods, well worthy of the serious consideration of all who want the best and most 
economical: each medal represents a decision of a separate Board of Scientific and Disin- 
terested Jurors. No greater evidence of superiority can possibly be submitted. Comments 
ot the manutacturers can add nothing thereto. 


DURYEA’S SATIN CLOSS STARCH. 


IN SIX-POUND BOXES AND ONE-POUND PAPERS, USE IT ONCE AND YOU WILL USE NO OTHER, 


DURYEA’S IMPROVED CORN STARCH. 


Pronouneed by JURORS OF GREAT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, PARIS, 1867, to be the ** PERFECTION 
OF QUALITY.” NONE GENUINE WITHOUT ** DURYEAS’ ON EVERY PACKAGE, FOR SALE 
BY GROCERS GENERALLY. 


arr Our NEW RECIPE BOOK, containing many valuable recipes, will be mailed, 
postpaid, to any one sending their address to General Depot, 


Nos. 29, 31, and 33 Park Place, New York. 
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STARIN’S 


fin. R Hiver and fprbo {) ransportation, 
Principal Office, -” Broad St., N. Y. 


JOHN H. STARIN, Proprietor. 


a 
Solicits orders and contracts for the prompt handling and forward- 
ing of all classes of freights, consigned to his care, to 
and from all parts of the world. 





STARIN’S _ 
New Haven Transportation Line, 


Daily between New York and New Haven. 


he New, Staunch and Elegantly-Furnished Steamer, 


“JOHN EH. STARIN,” 
Leaves N. Y. Pier 18, N. R. foot Courtlandt St, 4 P. ML. 


Leaves New Haven, 12 Midnight. 





Fare, $1.00. Excursion, + Gd 50. 


“EXCURSIONS!” 


[29” First-class Steamboats, Barges, Groves, and everything 
necessary to fit out any kind of an Excursion, for charter on short 
notice. 
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- WIDDLETON'S CHOICE EDITIONS 


OF 


STANDARD WORKS. 


* Indispe nsable for the lit rary, or for any considerable collection of books on history or general 
literature Hallam,’ * May,’ ‘Lamb,’ * Disraeli.’ * Prof. Wilson,’ * Milman,’ etc., are among the 
classics of our language.’ 

A NEW IMPRESSION OF 
‘ ’ , > o - oo 
ISAAC DISRAELI’S WORKS. 
‘4 whole Library in Nine Volumes.”’ A very choice edition. Edited by his son, Lorp BEAconsFIELD, 
th Right Hon. B. Disrae.i, Premier of England. 

The famous works of the Elder Disraeli have been aptly said to *‘ comprise the cream of English 
Literature, from the times of Dr. Johnson to our own,” and ‘to constitute a whole library in them- 
selves.’’ Nine volumes as follows: 

The Curiosities of Literature. 4 vols., $7 The Calamities of Authors. 2 vols., $3.50 
The Amenities of Literature. 2 vols., $3.50 The Literary Character, ete. 1 vol., $2.25 
Any work sold separately, or the entire set, 9 vols., in box, cloth, $15 ; half calf, $50 


HALLAM’S COMPLETE WORKS 
i very elegant edition. Revised and corrected. Ten volumes. crown 8° comprising 
The Middle Ages. State of Europe during the Constitational History of England. 3 vols., 
Middle Ages 3 wols., $5.25 $5.25 
Introduction to the Literature of Europe. 4 May’s Constitutional History of England. (May 
vols., $7 is a continuation of Hallam.) 2 vols., $3.50. 
Complete set of Hallam as above, $17.50; half calf, $3 


MAY'S DEMOCRACY LN’ EU kOP E (A New Work 
4 History By Sir Tuo Erskine May, author of the ** Constitutional History of 
yls., 8° soo pp. Cloth, extra, gilt tops, $5; half calf or half morocco, $8 


MIL. {IN’S COMPLETE WOk A'S 
ned paper, superior press-work, and boun rtra 
The Latin Christianity. Including the Popes The History of ¢ betetinnitn. 
to Nicholas V. 8 vols., $14 The History of the Jews. 
omplete sets uniform, cloth, $24.50; half calf, $4o. 


Charles Lamb's Works EDGAR A. POE’S WORKS. 
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